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ODONATA AND OTHER NEUROPTERA (stNs. Linn.) IN ROSS- 
AND SUTHERLAND-SHIRES. 

BY KENNETH J. MORTON, F.R.E.S. 

Having- collected in West Ross during June, 1932, we decided 
to see what could be done in the eastern part of that county in July 
of the present summer. The lists that follow give the results, to 
which some items from othei sources have been added. We lived 
at Hilton, near Culrain, some 300 or 400 ft. above sea-level, with a 
fine view over the Kyle of Sutherland. It was cooler up there in the 
fine weather, and when it became moister we had greater immunity 
from midges than ve should have enjoyed lower down. The weather 
was fine up to July 12th as it had been during June; the moors 
were exceedingly dry and the water in small burns, if they were 
running at all, was at a low ebb. After the 13th, when it rained 
all day, the conditions entirely changed and there was no lack of 
water anywhere. 

My principal collecting grounds were the wooded borders of the 
Kyle near Culrain, consisting mostly of oak, birch and alder, with 
some conifers nearby; fairly extensive coniferous plantations not 
far from the house; small burns running through the moors, and a 
lochan lying above Carbisdale Castle. We saw a good deal of both 
Ross and Sutherland as far north as Loch Assynt, Tongue and 
Durness, and as far west as L'^llapool, as well as other places of 
interest. These longer excursions, on which we passed many allur¬ 
ing localities, left as a rule little or no time for collecting, even 
wb^h the weather was favourable, which unfortunately was not 
always the case. 

In an interesting article by F. J. Hanbury in this Magazine 
(Vol. XXXI, p. I, 1895) he described Invershin (nearly opposite 
Culrain) as ‘ picturesquely situated on the Kyle of Sutherland, a 
fine expanse of brackish water extending many miles inland to the 
westward,^ and he refers to Rosehall as being at the head of the 
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Kyle* In older maps the name seems to be so applied, being 
carried up Strath Oykell beyond Invershin to the point where the 
Cassley enters it. In recent references and maps which I have seen, 
the name is however apparently restricted to the stretch of water 
beginning- at the narrows where the river Carron enters the Kyle 
and the head of the Kyle is stated to be at Invershin. As the Kyle 
receives the waters of the Oykell and the Shin, which with their 
tributaries drain a very extensive area of Sutherlandshire, to say 
nothing of the Carron, I think the salinity of the water at Inver¬ 
shin and Culrain must be almost negligible. The Leptoceridae 
(Trichoptera) noted by me at Culrain are species which frequent 
fresh waters (none of them excepting Leptocerus cinereus being 
mentioned by Silfvenius in his list of species found in the brackish 
waters of the Gulf of Finland at TvSrminne — Festschrift fiir 
Pdlmen, No. 14, Helsingfors, 1905), and they include at least two 
species which as far as I remember have not hitherto been recorded 
so far north in Scotland: Oecetis testacea Curt., which was quite 
common, and Leptocerus dissimilis Steph., of which a few were 
found about the end of the month. 

As the majority of my captures were made in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Culrain, East Ross, this locality should be understood 
unless otherwise stated. Loch Craggie (507 ft.) is also in East 
Ross, situated between Oykell Bridge and Altnacealgach, near the 
Sutherland county boundary. 


East Ross. 


Odonata. 


Lestes sponsa Hans.—^Tenerals at lochan, Q.vii; mature specimens 24th ; pond 
near entrance to Strathcarron, mature 9 on 15th. 

Ischnura elegans Van der L.—One or two noted at lochan, 9.vii; evidently 
not common there. 

Enallagma cyathigerum Charp.— Very common at lochan from 5.vii onwards; 
Strathcarron, i5.vii; Loch Craggie, S.vii, common. 

Pyrrhosoma nymphula Suk.—From 4.vii onwards common at lochan and 
small moor burns; also at Loch Craggie. 

Cordulegaster annulatus Latr.—Frequent at small burns and also coursing 
along margins of lochan throughout the month. 

Aeschna juncea L.—First taken q.vii, a 9 in a pine wood near Culrain; on 
10th several were seen in pine woods and along road-sides near the Allt Mor, one 
of the larger burns which fall into the Oykell five miles or so west of Culrain, 
a 9 being taken; another 9 (green form) taken on i8th when ovipositing in a 
small moor-pool quite near the house in which we were living. 

Ae, coetidea Strbm I did not see for certain. It was taken by King at 
L. Rosque, g.vii.iSqo. His note (Ent. Mo. Mag., XXXVI, p. 136) says ‘near 
L. Maree *; the latter loch is in West Ross, but the actual locality is on the 
east side of the watershed. The species was also taken by Col, Yerbury at 
Invershin in East Sutherland, t5.vil.t900 (Ent. Mo. Mag., XXXVl, p. 24*)^ 



this locality Is, as already said, nearly opposite Culrain and separated only by 
the narrow Kyle, which is here spanned by the railway-bridge. The first 
Aeschna I saw at Culrain on 7th, but failed to capture, seemed to have too 
much blue on the abdomen for juncea, and may have been the other species 
from its behaviour. That coerulea occurs on both sides is very probable, although 
it may be only a temporary visitor on the low ground during the earlier part 
of its imagtnal life, which, in a good season, may begin in the first days of June. 

LibeUula quadrimcLcvlata L.—One frequented the pool near the house on 5th, 
and on the same day a good many were seen at the lochan; on later visits it 
was less in evidence. 

The absence of Sympetrum scoticum was rather remarkable. Ii 
may have been merely that emergence was delayed through the 
weather being unfavourable in the second half of July, but perhaps 
the long continued drought resulting in the drying-up or at least 
great shrinkage of their breeding places may have had something 
to do with it. On my last visit to the lochan on the 29th a teneral 
took flight from the margin but it went off over the water and 
could not be followed. It was probably scoticum, 

A mature female of Sympetrum striolatum was found sticking 
to the radiator of the motor when we made a short stop at Loch 
Droma on the 20th. As we had been that day in both counties it is 
impossible to say from where the dragonfly came, very likely, how¬ 
ever, from some place between Ullapool and that loch. L. Droma 
(900 ft.) belongs to the western drainage, although it is practically 
on the summit level separating East from West Ross. 

East Sutherland. 

Lestes sponsa, —Teneral 9 noted on 8th at a stretch of marsh by the road¬ 
side between Dornoch and the Mound. 

Jschnura elegans, —At the same place. It also occurred commonly on nth at 
the channel connecting L. Vanavie (L. d Bhainbh, about 300 ft.) with L. Shin; 
this channel runs through low-lying, marshy ground and is full of water-lilies. 

Pytfhosoma nymphula and Enallagma cyathigerum were also common here, 
and LibeUula quadrimaculata was present. A road passing through pine woods 
leading to a bridge over the channel was frequented by a number of Aeschna 
funcea^ of which three adult males were easily secured. 

West Sutherland. 

I take this opportunity of giving the substance of an apparently 
unpublished note by the late William Evans on a collection of 
dragonflies made by the late J. W. Bowhill, who was at the time at 
Keoldale, near Durness, in N.W, Sutherland. The specimens were 
taken on August lyth-iSth, 1914, at Keoldale and near Scourie and 
included the following species: S. striolatum, 12 cfcf (i ten.), 14 
9 9 (6 ten.)* S. scoticum, 7 cfcT* 3 9 9 > ad.; Ae, juncea, i cf> 
ad.; L. sponsa, 3 cf cf» 4 9 9 ; nymphula, 3 elegans, 

7 cfcf ; cyathigerum, 3 cfcf> i 9* I have already recorded 
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Mr. Bowhiirs captures of L. quadrimaculata at Loch Stack in the 
same district on May 24th, 1911 (E.M.M., LXVIII, p. 270). 

To the best of my knowledge, the following is a complete list of 
the dragonflies that have occurred in the counties of Ross and 
Sutherland, The record of Agrion hastulatum requires confirma¬ 
tion; it was admitted by Mr. Evans (Ann. Scot. N.H., 191J, p. 24) 
I suppose on the strength of certain specimens in the Dale collec¬ 
tion said to have been taken in Sutherland by Weaver (c/. Lucas, 
E.M.M., XLV, p. 81), but more recently Lucas (Aquatic Stage of 
Brit, Dfls., p. 113, 1930) quoted ‘ only one locality ' in the north of 
Scotland as the sole habitat of the species in Britain, no doubt 


alluding to Aviemore. 

Species. 

Leucorrhinia dubia . 

Sympetfum striolatum .. 

5. scoticum . 

W. Ross. 

. X 

E. Ross. 

X 

X 

E. Suther- W. Suther¬ 
land. land. 

X 

X X 

Ubellula quadrimaculata . 

. X 

X 

X* 

X 

Somatochlora arctica . 

Cordulegaster annulatus . 

. X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Aeshna coerulea .. 


X 

X 

X 

Ae, juncea . 


X 

X 

X* 

Lestes sponsa . 


X 

x^^ 

X 

Pyrrhosoma nymphula . 


X 

x^^ 

X 

Ischnura elegans . 


X* 

X* 

X 

Agrion hastulatum . 

Enallagma cyathigerum . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


No previous records of those species marked with an asterisk 
have been traced. The gaps in the distribution of 5 . scoticum, Ae, 
coerulea and L. sponsa will pretty surely be filled up in time. 
L. dubia, S, striolatum and S, arctica are perhaps less certain; S, 
striolatum is mainly western in its distribution in Scotland and the 
other two seem to be somewhat local. 

After the Odonata, Neuroptera (s, str,) received most atten¬ 
tion. With one exception all were taken in the Culrain district. 

The Chrvsopidae were represented by three species : 

Chry$opa fiava Scop, was not uncommon, especially on oaks 
on the lower ground bordering or near the Kyle. 

C. vittata Wesm. occurred with the preceding but was not so 
frequent. 

C. ventraUs Curt. Of this a fine typical example with the 
markings well developed (including two spots on the vertex) was 
foun4 in the net on the 17th along with a specimen of vittata; 
this was a surprise, as I had not seen the species before from 
Scotland and certainly never thought of its occurrence so far north. 
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1 regret to say that no further specimens could be found. It is 
rather strange that C. ciliaia Wesm., a widely distributed Scottish 
species, frequently associated with C. flava and vittata and occur¬ 
ring at least as far north as the Glen Affric district, N.W^ Inver¬ 
ness, was an absentee rather difficult to account for. 

Of Hembrobiidae the following twelve species were met with: 

Hemerohius marginatus Steph. and H. hUescens Fabr., on birch, oak and 
alder, were as common as I have ever seen them. 

H, sitntdans Walk.—^After a single old 9 on 3rd I do not appear to have 
seen it again till 17th, when fresh specimens were taken, and nearer the end of 
the month it had become common. Evidently with a partiality for larch, it is 
also an adaptable species, as it frequently occurs on deciduous trees of different 
kinds as well as on other conifers. 

H, stigma Steph.—This well-known species was not in its usual abundance, 
and I conclude we were between broods. The same view must be taken with 
regard to H. atrifrons McLach., of which only a single fresh cJ was taken on 
30th. (H. pini^ which must surely occur, was not taken at all.) Of H. micans 
Oliv., one or two were taken on 3rd, then a lapse occurred until 30th. H. nifididus 
Fabr. occurred throughout the month, but was not very numerous. 

Bofiomyia nervosa Fabr.—Not seen until 17th and only half-a-dozen taken 
between that date and the end of the month, all fresh specimens from birch 
and alder. 

B. mortoni McLach.—A single 9 only, on 4th. The coniferous wood in 
which it was found was only ten minutes from the house, and was therefore 
often visited, but I failed to find another example. 

Wesmaelius concinnus Steph.—Did not occur to me in East Ross. A single 
9 was taken on 20th at L. Droma, from pines on the borders of the loch. 

W, quadrifasciatus Reut. — Fairly well distributed, but not numerous; it 
occurred throughout the month, nearly always on larch. 

Sympherobius inconspicuus McLach,—Not uncommon and generally distri¬ 
buted ; always found on pine. Females only were taken, a like experience 
having happened in July, 1933, at Rothiemurchus: in the latter district King 
(Trans. Glasgow N. Hist. Soc., Vol. I, N.S,, Pt. 3, 1887) reported the species 
as very common, but males rather scarce. I have seen but one cJ this summer, 
found at Balerno, 28th June. 

The foreging list is identical with that of Hemerobiidae found 
in Rothiemurchus Forest, East Inverness, in July, 1933, with two 
exceptions, namely: H, pint, absent from Ross, occurred in Rothie¬ 
murchus in small numbers, and H, micans, present in Ross, did 
not occur in Rothiemurchus in July, 1933, but occurred to me in 
the Forest in September, 1932. The number of individuals of some 
of the species, however, differed much; for example, the two 
commcMi pine-frequenting species, H. stigma and H. nitidulus, were 
more abundant in Rothiemurchus, while the position of W, con^ 
cirmus and quadrifasciatus was reversed in the two localities, the 
former having occurred frequently in Rothiemurchus and the latter 
being represented there by one example, 

A few CoNioPTBRYomAB collected frewn deciduous trees on the 
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3rd prove to be Coniopteryx tineiformis Curt. I intended to turn 
my attention to these small insects again later in the month, but 
they seemed to have been finished off by the heavy rains on and 
after the 13th, and I looked for them several times but could find 
none. 

Megaloptera. 

Sialis fuliginosa Piet.: a fair number of these were taken at a 
burn near the house on 4-6.vii. On the last date they were flying 
freely in the sunshine. 

Mecoptera. 

As Panorpa germanica was out in some numbers in Midlothian 
as early as June ist, I fully expected to find it in Ross during July, 
but no Panorpas were seen there. This was disappointing, as I 
am not sure that any information has been published regarding 
this species or the var. borealis in the northern counties since 
King’s captures of the latter and McLachlan’s remarks thereon 
{E.M.M., Vol. XX, p. 141). It may be recalled that the former 
took a very large number of borealis at Tongue, Sutherlandshire, 
towards the end of July, 1883, and that no other form occurred 
there. A short series, for which I was indebted to my late friend, 
still lies before me. The only other specimen in my collection agree¬ 
ing entirely with these practically immaculate-winged insects is 
one that I took at Rannoch (1-15.vii.1903), although I have one or 
two from other localities that closely approach it. But in all these 
cases the specimens were associated with others of a more or less 
ordinary kind. I may say that we were in Tongue and its neigh¬ 
bourhood on July i6th, but the day turned out wet. 

Trichoptera. 

My list of these is meagre and represents casual captures rather 
than special search. The species taken arc: 

Phryganea vana F., Loch Craggie. 

Glyphotaelius pellucidus Retz.—Frequent from alders round water-holes at 
the side of the Kyle; these were dry in the early part of the month, but filled 
up after the rains—this, no doubt, their usual condition. 

Limnophilus marmotatus Curt., centralis Curt., affinis Curt., griseus L., 
sparsus Curt., auricula Curt. 

Micropterna sequax McLach. 

Sericostoma personatum Spence, L. Craggie. 

Crunoecia trrorata Curt. 

Lepidostoma hirtum F. 

Beraea maurus Curt. 

Molanna palpata McLach., L. Craggie. 

Leptocerus aterrimus Steph., L. Craggie; L, cinereus Curt., Loch Drotna 
and the Kyle; alhifrens L. and disstmilis Steph., Kyle. 
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Mystacides azurea L,, L. Droma and the Kyle. 
Oecetis ochracea Curt., L. Craggie and L. Droma* 
Oecetis testacea Curt., the Kyle, common. 
Wormaldia mediana McLach. 

Cyrnus trimactdatus Curt. 

Tinodes waeneri L. 

Rhyacophila dorsalis Curt. 

Glossosoma vernale Piet. 

13 Blackford Road, Edinburgh. 

September igth, 1934. 


SYSTEMATIC NOTES UPON BRITISH AQUATIC COLEOPTERA. 

BY FRANK BALFOl^R-BROWNE, M.A. (OXON. ET CANTAB.), F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., P.R.M.S. 

(formerly Professor of Entomology at the Imperial College of Science, London). 

PART VI. AGABUS AND PLATAMBUS. 

The genus Agahus was created by Leach in 1817 who, having 
divided up the family ‘ Dytiscidea ’ into Groups and subdividing 
into Stirps, separated the genus from the rest of the Colymbetides, 
Hydaticides and Dytiscides upon somewhat trivial characters of 
the maxillary palpi, and upon a character of the antennae of the 
male which is only true of a very small section of this large genus. 
In defining his genus, Leach only mentions the one species, Dytiscus 
serricornis Payk., which, therefore, is the type of the genus. This 
species is not now in the British list, although Stephens (1828) re¬ 
cords it from Netley, Salop, on the authority of Hope. 

Commander Walker kindly examined the Hope collection in the 
Oxford University Museum for me and writes: ‘The alleged A, 
serricornis must have disappeared long ago (if indeed it really 
existed in Hope’s collection), and I have more than once searched 
without success for specimens said by Stephens and others to have 
been taken by Hope himself.’ The record is not mentioned in 
Waterhouse’s Catalogue (1858), nor by Fowler, and the species is 
not in the French or German lists; in fact it is confined to Northern 
Europe and Siberia. For some considerable time after Leach, 
authors, e.g. Curtis (1823), Sturm {1834) and others ignored the 
new genus and continued to use Colymbetes to cover the modern 
genera Agabus, Platambus, llybius, Copelatus and Colymbetes, 

In 1832 Erichson took out llybius and Copelatus, the latter for 
Dytiscus posticatus Fab., the type, and two other American species. 

^^33 Dejean, on the unpublished work of Eschscholtz, created 
Rantus and Liopterus, although the former, as Rhantus, is attri¬ 
buted to Lacordaire (1835) and the latter to Aubi (1836). In 1838 
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Hope formed the new genus Necticus with Dytiscus hipustuiatus 
as the type, Thomson (i860) dmded up the Agabus of Fairmaire 
and Laboulb^ne and others into Agabus of Leach and three new 
genera, Gaurodytes, Eriglenus and Platambus, the first of which is 
Hope’s Necticus although, curiously enough, Hope’s name seems 
to have disappeared from the literature until reintroduced by Des 
Gozis {1910—1914), who, quite correctly, uses it instead of Gauro^ 
dytes without, however, giving any explanation. 

Sharp’s work (1882) was the first really elaborate exploration 
of this genus, of which he made twenty-three groups, ‘ some of 
them natural and some clearly artificial ’ (p. 493), and he relied 
mainly upon five characters: (i) the coxal lines and processes, (2) 
the form of the anterior border of the posterior coxae and the asso¬ 
ciated form of the metasternal * wings, ’ (3) the approximation of 
the middle legs, (4) the development of the metasternal groove, 
that is, the groove in that part of the metasternum which projects 
forward between the mid-coxae and connects with the fork of the 
mesosternum, and (5) the form of the prosternal process. Sharp 
used none of the names invented by Hope or Thomson, although 
his groups do not cut across those of these authors, all except six 
covering Necticus (Gaurodytes), five of the remainder correspond¬ 
ing to XIV Eriglenus, XV Arctodytes (no British species), XVII 
Scythodytes, XXI A cathodes (no British species), XXII Agabus 
s. str., and XXIII, now a separate genus, Aputor of Semenov 

(1899)- 

In 1886, Seidlitz, using Thomson’s genera as subgenera, broke 
up his Gaurodytes into three, the two new ones being Scythodytes, 
already mentioned, and Xanthodytes, on the ground that whereas 
in Gaurodytes the anterior and middle tarsi of the male possess 
brushes (Bursten) with some small suckers (SaugnSpschen) inter¬ 
spersed, the new genera have distinct round suckers. To separate 
subgenera upon sexual characters cannot be regarded as sound and 
Des Gozis (1910-14) rejects both subgenera, as does also Guignot 
(1931), although his ground for so doing is that they are based 
upon insufficient and false characters (1933, footnote, p. 525). 

In the 1931 paper, Guignot separated two other subgenera from 
Gaurodytes, Astemus with chaLconatus as its type and only British 
representative, and Agahinectes (by a printer’s error written as 
Gabinectes and corrected in 1933, p. 525) with brunneus Fab. and 
didymus Oliv. as the two British species. With regard to this 
latter subgenus it is to be noted that it definitely cuts across Sharp’s 
arrangement, brutmeus belonging to his Group IV while didymus 
belongs to Group IX, the only other two species, regimbatti Zaitz. 
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and fulvipennis Re|^., being unknown to Sharp. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that the characters distinguishing Sharp’s Groups IV and IX 
are not fundamental and could scarcely have been used for found¬ 
ing subgenera, so that the question arises whether Guignot’s 
character is sufficiently distinctive to justify the subgeneric separa¬ 
tion from Gaurodytes, He finds on the underside of the first seg¬ 
ment of the posterior tarsus in Gaurodytes two parallel rows of 
short spines, one near the external, the other near the internal 
margin of the segment, the latter series often abridged towards the 
base of the segment. We have here the admission that the inner 
series is often shortened in Gaurodytes, but examination of species 
reveals that the variation is much greater than this statement sug¬ 
gests. Whereas in some species, e.g. guttatus, bipustulatus, etc., 
the inner series, though variable, may contain numerous spines and 
extend more than half way along the segment, in others, e.g. palu^ 
dosus, chalconatus, zeitersiedti, etc., the inner series consists of 
one or two or even no spines, while other species have three or 
four, e.g. abhreviafus, femoralis, etc. This, therefore, is not a 
character upon which to base a subgenus, and I think that the 
name should be suppressed. 

In my opinion Astemus also should be suppressed. It corres¬ 
ponds to Sharp’s Group XIX, which he formed primarily upon the 
* coxal lines in their anterior part but little directed outwards ’ 
(p. 527), but Guignot adds the statement that these lines fade out 
more or less completely before they reach the posterior border of 
the metastern and also uses the paramercs of the male which, he 
says, differ from those of all other Agabi by being a single lobe 
sometimes only a little excised at the sides. Examination of the 
post-coxae of most of the British species of the genus and of some 
foreign ones fails to satisfy me that Sharp’s character is sufficiently 
distinctive to justify making a sub-genus of his group, and Guig¬ 
not’s observation of the fading out of the suture docs not <'arry us 
any farther, since the amount of fading out varies. In chalconatus 
the lines do not completely disappear, while in neglectus Er. and 
subtUis Er., two Continental species, they are quite distinct to the 
end. Passing over the objection to the use of sexual characters as 
subgeneric characters, a point strongly emphasised by Des Gozis 
in rejecting Scidlitz’s subgenus Xanthodyies, I cannot make out 
any fundamental distinction between the parameres of chalconatusp 
neglectus and subtilis, the only species I possess of this group, and 
those of other Agabi* In the first place they are different in the 
three species mentioned but they are of much the same type as in 
all the other Agabi, especially the species of Gaurodytes, except 
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that they are much less hairy and are narrower at the base (see 
Fig. 20). 

We now have left the two old subgenera Necticus (Gaurorytes) 
and Erigletms, which Thomson (i860) separated mainly upon the 
form of the metasternal * wings' which he described as broad in 
the former and narrow in the latter. A comparison of these struc¬ 
tures in, say, bipustidatus and abbreviatus, shows a very definite 
difference, but if arcticus or ungmcularis or zetterstedti Thoms, are 
examined they form such intermediates that the character becomes 
useless as a group separator. It is, however, interesting to note 
that species which we usually regard as closely related come 
together on this character, e.g. affinis and unguicularis and, again, 
arcticus, sturmii and zetterstedti have similar metasternal ‘ wings," 
but I do not, feel justified in carrying this farther. 

I have tried to find some reliable character upon which to main¬ 
tain these two subgenera but I have failed. An examination of the 
metastema of all the British species I possess, and of several 
foreigners, showed that the species could be placed in two groups 
according to what might be called the length of the ‘ wint>s," and 
at first I imagined that it would separate Eriglenus and Necticus* 
If a line be drawn across the metasternum from the tip of one 
* wing" to that of the other it passes across the median line behind 
the middle in the following species (see Fig. 21) :— 


guttatus. 

biguttatus. 

paludosus. 

brunneus. 

affinis. 

unguicularis. 

didymus. 


nebulosus. 

conspersus. 

arcticus. 

stunnii. 

chaiconatus, 

melanarius. 

bipustulatus. 


In the following species is passes in front of the middle :— 
maderensis Woll. abbreviatus. 

uliginos u s. fern oralis. 

In the following it crosses about half-way down: — 
congener. 

zetterstedti Thoms. 

I have introduced these observations because they seem to me 
to indicate that the species of Agabtis cannot be grouped into sub¬ 
genera upon any character of the metasternal ‘wings.* There 
seems to have been an independent variation going on in these 
structures and, of course, in the associated coxae, and authors 
appear to have snatched at anything which would break up the 
genus without having given sufficient attention to the matter. Thus, 
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although I regret it very much, I suppress the long-standing sub¬ 
genus Eriglenus and replace the species in Necticus and leave it to 
others to say whether the serncornis group are subgeneriqally dis¬ 
tinct from Necticus or whether the latter name also must disappear, 
unless in the meantime I can obtain material myself. 

The more I study Sharp’s work upon the groups of species of 
the Dytiscidae, the more impressed I become with its excellence, 
and I regard his group arrangement oiAgahiis, followed by Fowler 
(1888), as still the best to use. 



Fig. 20. —Left paramere of (i) chalconatus Panz., (2) A. melanocornts 

Zimm., (3) and (4) A. subtilts Er. (Projection drainings, all to the same scale 

of magnification.) 


With regard to the British list as it appears in Fowler (iJ 
it is in agreement with the Continental list except in the case of 
two species, ferrwralis Paykull and ahbreviatus Fab. Although 
Brahm’s type of his labiatus seems to have disappeared, the de¬ 
scription of his species fits femgralis, which must therefore become 
a synonym. Similarly, abbreviatus of Fabricius is apparently undu-* 
latus of Schrank and, as he named the species eleven years before 
Fabricius, his name must stand. 
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It will have been noticed that 1 have several times mentioned 
chaiconaius, although in almost every list* the name appears as 
* chalconotus * Panzer. Reference to that author shows that he 
took Kugelann^s name for the species which he gives as ' choI- 
coruUiis/ and the error in the spelling seems to have originated 
with Stephens (182B). Guignot (1933, p. 535) figures a paramere of 
chaiconaius and also of Zimmermann’s nielanocomis, and I was 
surprised to find that my drawings and microscope slides of British 
specimens sufficiently agreed with the figure of the latter but 
differed entirely with the figure of chaiconaius. I have now ex¬ 
amined specimens in my collection from Cornwall West, Somerset 
North, Norfolk East, Hants South, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wig¬ 
town, Caithness, Isle of Man, Antrim, Mayo West, Channel Islands 
and Morocco, and all agree in the form of the paramere. Out of 
six spirit specimens, only two of wUch were males, I found one 
with a different type of paramere {see Fig. 20, i) but, beyond the 
fact that the specimens are British, I do not know from what part 
of England or Scotland they came. Unfortunately the two speci¬ 
mens had been boiled in potash and dissected before I examined 
the parameres. 

Reference to Zimmermann’s original description of nielano* 
comis (1915) and also to Guignot’s shows clearly that there is no 
means of separating melanocomis from chaiconaius except by the 
marked difference in the aedeagal parameres, and in my opinion 
such a character cannot be made the unsupported basis of specific 
distinction. At present I regard chaiconaius as a species with a 
dimorphic male, but it is obviously necessary to acquire more in¬ 
formation as to the distribution and range of the two forms before 
this can be accepted. 

The British list is therefore as follows :— 

Ag-abus, subg. Necticus Hope (iS^S)^Gaurodyies Thomson 
(i860). 

Type of the subgenus Dyiiscus bipustulaius Lin. 
named by Hc^e. 
gutiatus Paykull (1798). 

biguitatus Olivier {iy<^s)^joniinalis Stephens (1828). 

^nitidus Fabricius (1801) as¬ 
suming that the specimens 
in the general collection in 
the British Museum are cor¬ 
rectly named. 

* Zim otermann 19 x 7 ( 19 x 9 ) the oorfeet •petting. 
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paludosus Fabricius (i8ox). 

brunneus Fabricius (1798). 

uliginosus Linneus (1761). 

affinis Paykull (1798). 
unguictUaris Thomson (1867). 

didymus Olivier (1795). 

congener Thunberg (1794) and Paykull (1798). 
nebulosus Forster {1771). 
conspersus Marsham (1802)1 
stnolaius Gyllenhal (1808). 

labiatus Brahm {iygo)=feTnoralts Payk, (1798). 
undulatus Schrank {i*jy 6 )^ahbrcviatus Fabricius (1787). 

arcticus Paykull (1798). 
sturmii Gyllenhal (1808). 

chalconaius Panzer {iyglS)^chalconotus auct. = metono<- 
comis Zimmermann (1915). 

melanarius AubtS (1836). 
bipustulatus Linn. (1767). 



Fig. 21* —^Left half of metastemum of (i) Agahus htpusiulatus Lin., (2) A. 
Cfctuus Payk., (3) A, unguicttlaris Thoms., (4) A, Eetierstedti Thoms., (5) 
A, undulatus Schr., (6) A. labiatus Brahm., (7) Platambus maculatus Lin. 
(Projection drawings, all to the same scale of magnification.) 
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Plaiambus, one of Thomson’s genera which he separated mainly 
upon four characters, the narrow smoothly-curved metastemal 
^ wings ’ (see Fig. 21-7), the broad, ‘ rhomboid * prosternal process, 
the long broad elytral epipleura and the long trochanters of the 
posterior legs. These four characters, taken together, seem to me 
to amply justify this genus, but Sharp (1882) relied only upon the 
epipleura. Des Gozis (1910-14) reduces the genus to a subgenus 
but no one has followed him. 

Dytiscus maculaius Linneus (1758), the only British species of 
a small genus, was made the genotype by Thomson (i860). 

Winscombe Court, Winscombe, Somerset. 

October 2/^th, 1934. 


A NEW GENERIC NAME IN THE PROTONEURIDAE (OEMDNATA). 

BY J. COVTLJEY, M.A., F.R.E.S. 

In the paper (1934 c) in which I dealt with the nomenclature of 
the Di5/>afoneMra-complex, the genus Disparoneura Selys (1886)— 
Kirby (1890) was unfortunately overlooked. (I use the word com¬ 
plex here with the meaning of a group of genera involved with 
each other in nomenclature, not necessarily in taxonomy.) I there- 
ford propose the following new name : 

Elattoneora nom. nov., Type Disparoneura glauca Selys (i860) 
(nec Agrion glaucum Burmeister (1839)), for Disparoneura Selys 
(1886)—Kirby (1890), preoccupied by Disparoneura Selys (i860). 

I have already shown (1934 c) that Selys (1865) fixed Argia 
qtutdrimaculaia Rambur (1842) as the type of Disparoneura Selys 
(i860). In 1886 Selys divided Disparoneura into three groups, with 
subnodalis, glauca and gomphoides as types; Kirby (1890) selected 
glauca as the type of Disparoneura, and the genus since known 
under that name is now considered distinct from quadrimaculata. 
Disparoneura Selys (1886) — Kirby (1890) and of modern authors 
should therefore have been given a new name, which I have 
supplied above. The new generic name is derived from iXarrtovp 
smaller, with reference to the reduced condition of the vein A'. 
There can be no confusion with Elassoneuria in Ephemeroptera. 

It should be pointed out that Selys erroneously identified his 
species as Agrion glaucum Burm., which latter has since been 
shown to be an Enallagma; Selys’ name is therefore not preoccu¬ 
pied by Burmeister’s, since they were at the time of their descrip¬ 
tion placed in different genera. 

The old genera Caconeura (now Frodasineura) and DisparO’^ 
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neura (now Elattonewra) were frequently confused, and Caconeura 
was often used for species now placed in Notoneura, I propose 
giving a summary of the characters of the genera of the Disparo^ 
neMm-complex, with a list of species, in a later paper; here I give 
the diagnostic characters of Prodasineura and Elattoneura, The 
vein-notation used is that of Tillyard (1926). 

Characters common to the two genera : Odonata Zygoptera 
with two antenodals; wings petioled; no supplementary longi« 
tudinal veins between the main veins ; IR^ arising at the subnodus ; 

arising less than a cell-length before the subnodus; quad¬ 
rangle rectangular in shape, never crossed, elongated in the 
proximo-distal axis of the wing; the cross-veins arranged to form 
a series of transversals; Cu^ reduced; lA absent; reduced or 
absent, never continuing as the vein 2A beyond the cross-vein (ma) 
descending from the postero-distal angle of q to the wing-margin; 
no extra cross-vein basal to ac in the cubital space; labium with 
short lobes; ac about midway between the first and second ante¬ 
nodals, never before or at the level of the first antenodal; posterior 
lobe of prothorax of female armed with one or two pairs of strongly 
curved hooks; wings hyaline, without conspicuous bars of colour. 

Elattoneura : d' always present, arising at or before ac and end¬ 
ing in ma, so that approximately it is parallel to the posterior 
side of q and bisects the space between q and the wing-margin. 

Prodasineura : .1' present or absent; when present arising at or 
before ac and ending in the wing-margin at varying distances from 
ac, but never ending in or reaching the level of ma, 

Sympecma Burmeister (1839). A correction must be made to 
my notes in this Magazine (19346): the name Sympecma was first 
published by Burmeister (1839) from an MS. name of Charpentier; 
although Burmeister did not use it as a generic name, it should be 
dated from Burmeister (1839). 

References. 
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A STABLE NOMENCLATURE? 

BY O. V. HUDSON, P.R.E.S., F.N.Z.INST. 

About the year 1880, when I was a schoolboy collector in 
England, South’s * Synonymic List of British Lepidoptera ’ first 
appeared and created a great stir amongst the entomologists of the 
day. Much indignation was expressed in many quarters at the 
changes of nomenclature involved, and the Haggerston Entomo¬ 
logical even went so far as to pass a resolution condemning the 
list and asking for a re-issue of the ‘ Doubleday ’ list, which had 
been in general use up to that time. The new list was, however, 
eventually adopted in the hope that the alterations then made would 
be permanent, and a stable nomenclature would result. That was 
over fifty years ago, and how far the hopes then entertained have 
failed in realisation is well known to all. Now we have a much 
more ambitious scheme, this time launched by the Royal Entomo¬ 
logical Society of London for the revision of all the generic names 
(and incidentally also the specific names?) of British insects, that 
portion relating to the British Butterflies having been issued in 
February last. Judging from what has appeared, an enormous 
amount of work will be involved in this production, as well as con¬ 
siderable expense in the printing; and from the experience of the 
past one cannot help wondering whether it is all worth while.* 
Taking the British Butterflies alone, there has been a great number 
of troublesome alterations during the past fifty years, and yet in 
this new list further amendments are proposed, presumably yet 
another effort to attain the long-hoped-for stable nomenclature ! 

In this matter of nomenclature it seems to me that we have 
much to learn from the popular names of our British Butterflies. 
These names have been given and maintained on the basis of very 
ordinary common sense, and have not been regulated by rules set 
up by commissions, committees or conventions; nevertheless they 
have enjoyed a permanence which has completely failed to even-* 
tuate so far as the scientific names are concerned. The questions 
which appear to me worthy of consideration by entomologists who 
desire to be naturalists, and not merely lawyers, are as follows: — 

(1) Whether it has not been a mistake to regard the law of 
priority as a fetish which must of necessity override common sense 
and convenience. Would not the observance of general usage have 
been preferable in most cases? 

(2) la it justifiable to throw on the scrap-heap, so to speak, 
hundreds of standard works on the Natural History of Insects 
throughout the world merely to satisfy the desire for the mainten- 

* Whm tlri« Kwde k completed we uluin knem no more abmit the insecu ikgmulw* then we do 
preecot. It ioSel|r teletet to mamrs and littrmturg. 



ance of the law of priority ? This has practically been done by the 
constant changes of nomenclature made during the past fifty years, 
and more especially during the last twenty-five years, since Inter¬ 
national Committees have acquired such great powers of interference 
in entomolc^ical matters. 

(3) Would it not be time enough to think of a uniform Inter¬ 
national Entomological Nomenclature when we have a universal 
language? Of what use is it to me, for instance, when I cannot 
understand German or Russian to know just the names of the 
insects mentioned in works of those languages? In the meantime 
could we not very well decide these questions on our own respon¬ 
sibility, and let the other countries fall in with us or stand out as 
they think fit? This would certainly be better than continually 
destroying the utility of our own work by invalidating the names 
used for the insects mentioned in our standard literature. 

(4) Finally, there is another aspect of the question which I do 
not remember having seen mentioned before — this is the disturb¬ 
ances caused in the sister sciences by these frequent alterations in 
nomenclature. For example, in New Zealand quite a number 
of insects bear the specific name ^ sophorae.^ Now the botanical 
name ‘ Sophora * has recently been changed to ‘ Edwardsia^^ and 
these very appropriate and instructive names become meaningless. 
Numerous other similar cases could of course be cited. 

In conclusion, it is, I think, self-evident to everyone that the 
continual alteration of nomenclature is an obstruction, not a help 
to the study of Natural History. At the present time there is un¬ 
questionably a tendency to exaggerate the importance of the so-called 
legal aspect of entomology. It seems to me, for example, a much 
greater thing to have discovered the wonderful life-history of the 
Large Blue, as recounted in Mr. Frohawk’s beautiful book, than 
to find out when that butterfly was first called \ 4 rion' and who 
gave it that name ! It is very difficult to suggest a way out of the 
manifold difficulties, which have been largely created by those 
entomologists who regard the legal aspect of the science as of 
paramotint importance, but apparently a reversion to a general 
usage of names of, say, fifty years’ standing is the only practical 
and commonsense solution. As an example it would certainly 
greatly simplify matters if the nomenclature given in Meyrick’s 
Revised Handbook of British Lepidoptera were generally adopted 
at the present time. 

Hillview, Karon, Wellington, N.Z. 

September isth, 1934. 
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Dryocoetes autographus Ratz. in Shfopshire, — This rare bark-beetle has 
turned up in abundance in the Oswestry district, some hundreds of examples 
having been taken from a fallen spruce-fir near Gobowen and smaller numbers 
near the old racecourse. In the Gobowen case the tree is a solitary one and can 
only be a temporary home of the insect; its established habitat is probably that 
near the old racecourse, where there is a continuous and ample supply of suit¬ 
able food. In its habitats the beetle resembles D. villosus, the larvae eating 
galleries in the bark; the perfect insect also appears to feed on the bark, passing 
most of its existence and wintering therein. 

I shall be pleased to supply specimens of this beetle (unmounted) to any 
Coleopterist, on receipt of a tube, as long as my supply lasts.—H ionbtt, 
S Oak Street, Oswestry, Salop: December i 6 th, 1934. 


Water-beetles as food for fish, —I am away from entomological literature, 
and so open to correction, but I cannot remember seeing anywhere in print any 
account of the insect-food of fish that mentioned particular species of water- 
beetles. I am quite aware that much has been written on the flies, etc., devoured 
by freshwater fish. Through the kindness of Mr. J. L. Joyce, F.R.C.S., of 
Reading, a keen angler, I recently received the beetle-contents of the stomach 
of a Grayling {Thymallus vulgaris), caught by him last Juno in the River Lam- 
bourne near Bagnor, Berks. Amongst various unidentifiable coleopterous remains 
were one Halipius wehnekei Gerh., one H. lineatocollis Marsh., two Hydroporus 
rivalis Gyll., and one Jlelophorus hrevipalpis Bed., in good condition. Professor 
F. Balfour-Browne has seen the specimens. I thought it was worth while putting 
this on record.—E. J. Pearce, Breadsall Mount, near Derby : December ^th, 1934. 


Elater tristis L. in Scotland. —^With reference to Mr. Walker’s note on the 
record of the capture of Elater tristis by Mr. .\.she at Nethy Bridge, in the 
November number of this Magazine, I may mention that during July, 1914, I 
found a single specimen at Rannoch, resting upon a log uf Scots fir in the 
sawpit at Dali, and a record of this capture appeared in the ‘Scotti.sh Naturalist’ 
(1918, p. 142). Weaver’s original discovery of the beetle in Scotland appears to 
have been made about the year 1852 (Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond., May 2nd, 1853; 
Zoologist, 1853, p. 3921) and, according to the Appendix to Murray’s ‘Catalogue 
of the Coleoptera of Scotland ’ (p. 135), it was found by him in the ‘ Black 
forest, Rannoch.*—A. Fergusson, Grangemount, Dunfermline, Fife, N.B. : 
November 12th, 1934. 


Dytiscus dimidiatus Bergstr. in Norfolk. —Following up the recording of this 
species from South Wales, it may be of interest to add that I collected a number 
of specimens at the end of August this year in the neighbourhood of Barton 
Turf, Norfolk. Both males and females occurred in the peaty areas, anc^ were 
taken by means of a water-net, together with D. marginalis L., D. punctulatus F. 
and large numbers of the water-bug Ranatra linearis L. 

I can further verify the record from the peat bog areas near Glastonbury, 
Som., as I have taken several examples of both sexes there during the past 
two years.— Gerald A. Walton, 34 Northumberland Road, Redland, Bristol 6 ; 
November 22nd, 1934. 
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Socuttfs. 

Entomolooical Club, —meeting of the Entomological Club was held at the 
Museum, Tring Park, on September 29th, 1934, Lord Rothschild in the Chair, 

Members present in addition to the Chairman ; Mr. Horace Donisthorpe, 
Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis, Mr. Jas. E. Collin, Mr. W. J. Kaye. Visitors present: 
Major E. E. Austen, Mr. H. E. Andrewes, Dr. K. G. Blair, Mr. E. C. Bedwell, 
Dr. Malcolm Burr, Prof. G. D. Hale Carpenter, Dr. E. A. Cockayne, Mr. C. L. 
Collenette, Mr. Guy Dollman, Dr. F. A. Dixey, Mr. H. M. Edelsten, Mr. S. S. 
Flower, Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, Mr. F. W. Frohawk, Major Philip Graves, Capt. 
Francis Hemming, Mr. H. R. Hewer, Dr. Karl Jordan, Mr. W. H. Laing, Sir 
Guy A. K. Marshall, Mr. William E. F. Nelson, Dr. S. A. Neave, Mr. Louis 

B. Prout, Mr. W. P. Pycraft, Dr. C. Tate Regan, Capt. N. D. Riley, Mr. W. 
Rait-Smith, Mr. H. Stevens, Mr. C. Danes Sherborn, Mr. Henry J. Turner, 
Mr. W. H. T. Tams, Mr. B. P. Uvarov, Mr. Colbran J. Wainwright, Mr. 

C. G. M. de Worms, Comm. J. J. Walker. 

The members and guests arrived at the Museum at various times during the 
morning and were received by Lord Rothschild. The whole of the collections 
in the Museum were thrown open to visitors, and the Chairman made special 
exhibits on the tables in the Insect Rooms and the former Bird Room. 

(1) The entire collection of the Acraeinae, a subfamily of Nymphalidae, which 
is purely tropical and subtropical, the large majority of species occurring in 
.\frica south of the Sahara, a fairly large number in South and Central America, 
and a few species in the Oriental Region as far ea.st as the Solomon Islands, 
none being found in the Palaearctic and Nearctic Regions proper. The specimens 
of each species and subspecies were arranged strictly according to localities, the 
collection thus showing which districts were sparsely represented and at the 
same time illustrating the extent of the variability of a species in any locality 
from which the collection contained an adequate series. 

(2) Some Papilios and Pseudactaeas resembling Planema and ; 4 fraea. 

(3) Acraeas collected in South-West Africa and Angola by Dr. Karl Jordan 
in i<)3j and 1934, among them a series of Acraea hypoleuca Westw., of which 
only one specimen was known (in the Hope Department, Oxford). 

(4) A large series of the Craniid Chrysiridia madagascariensis, with some 
very conspicuous aberrations in which the metallic green scaling of the forewing 
was much extended, forming a large patch divided distally into broad rays on 
the veins. 

(5) The larva and imago of Goliathus cacicus from Sierra Leone, the larva 
measuring five and a half inches in length. 

(6) The cast of the Giant Salamander which has been living in a tank at 
Tring park for forty-four years, and has only lately died. 

Luncheon was served at one o’clock and a most pleasant time was spent, 
the guests thoroughly enjoying the conver.sation round the tables. The whole 
of the party again returned to the Museum, and left for their various destina¬ 
tions later in the afternoon, after a most interesting and successful day.—^ 
H. Willoughby Ellis, Hon, Secretary. 

The Royal Entomological Society of London : Wednesday, October lyth, 
*934 *—S. A. Neave, O.B.E., President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Captain Robert Alured 
Denne, Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W.i ; S. S. Malik, 
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Kashmir Forest Service, Srinigar, Kashmir, India; Nellie Freebaim Paterson, 
Department of Zoology, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, S* 
Africa; E. Graywood Smyth, Hacienda Cartavio, Trujillo, Peru, S. America; 
Sir Thomas Stanton, K.C.M.G., Colonial Office, Downing Street, S.W.i; C. B. 
Symes, Medical Research Laboratory, P.O. Box 41, Nairobi, Kenya Colony* 

The death of Mr. M. L. Thompson, elected a Fellow in 1901, was announced. 

Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., on behalf of Colonel C. H. Evans, presented 
a bronze plaque of J. H. Fabre, an Honorary Fellow of the Society from 
1901 to 1915. 

Mr. H, St. J, K. Donisthoipe exhibited a beetle new to Britain and a butter¬ 
fly from Windsor Forest. Professor P. A. Buxton, on behalf on Mr. D. J. 
Lewis, made a communication on the movements of the ptilinum in newly- 
emerged Tsetse Flies. Dr. O. W. Richards discussed the number of generations 
of Pieris rapae^ illustrating his remarks with the epidiascope. Professor G. D. 
Hale Carpenter exhibited and discussed (i) further examples of beak-marked 
butterflies from the Solomon Islands, and (2) a collection of butterflies of one 
type of colour pattern from Mount Mlanje, Nyasaland, including a little-known 
species. Professor Poulton exhibited (1) a homing British moth, M, anceps; (2) 
bees with Orchid pollinia collected by Colonel G. H. Evans at Valescure and in 
Jersey; (3) on behalf of Dr. J. G. Myers, a photograph of a New Zealand leaf- 
hopper on its food plant, the Jointed Rush; (4) on behalf of Mr. J. Collins, 
caterpillars accepted and refused by larvae of the Pentatomid bug Picromerus 
hidens L.; (5) on behalf of Dr. Frank Morton Jones, observations and experi¬ 
ments on insects eaten by birds in 1934; and (6) on behalf of Dr. J. G. Myers, 
notes on Laternaria, Dr. H. Eltringham, F.R.S., gave an account of the brush 
organs in Lithosia griseola, illustrated by the epidiascope. Mr. R. B. Benson 
exhibited some photographs of the female Australian sawfly Perga lewisi West- 
wood protecting its larvae and of a larval nest of the South American sawfly 
Dielocerus formosus Klug. Miss C. E. Longflcld made some observations on 
the habits of Lepidoptera in East and Central Africa, including attacks by 
enemies, courtship and resting and flying positions. 

Wednesday, November yth, 1934.—^Dr. S. A. Neave, O.B.E., President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Dr. Alfred Ernest 
Cameron, 8 West Savile Road, Edinburgh; Thomas Wallace Chorley, The 
Agricultural Laboratory, Kampala, Uganda; Walter Dannatt, 94 Guibal Road, 
Lee, S.E.12; Dr. R. U. Hungorani, M.B., B.S., L.M., 8 Harley Street, W.i; 
Edward A. Lee, 60 Dawnay Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 

The death of Mr. A. H. Martineau, elected a Fellow in 1897, was announced. 

Mrs. M. J. Richards exhibited some butterflies attracted to dung, sweat and 
water. Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter exhibited and discussed (i) Dipterous 
mimics and parasites of the honey bee in Uganda, by T. W. Chorley; (2) some 
little-known butterflies collected by Captain I. G. Owen on the Sudan-French 
Congo border; and (3) further examples of attacks of birds on butterflies. Pro¬ 
fessor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and discussed (i) on behalf of Mrs. M. D. 
Brindley, notes on ant-like British Hemiptera; (2) on behalf of Dr. J. G. Myers, 
spiders and the bee-like fly EristaUs; (3) on behalf of Colonel H. D. Peile, a 
N.W. Himalayan moth mimicking a butterfly, also a procryptic moth and Hemi¬ 
pterous (Pentatomid) larva; (4) on behalf of Dr. R. A. Fisher, F.R.S., a North 
American * Viceroy ’ {BasHarehia) mimic confused with the * Monarch ’ {Danaus 
plexippus) model; (5) on behalf of Dr. J. G. Myers, a British Guiana bee and 
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an Asilid fly mimic, a Qraconid and a Reduviid bug mimic, and a North American 
Indian folk-tale on a bird-wasp association. The Rev. A. Miles Moss exhibited 
specimens of Dynastor mucrosiris and discussed its early stages, life history and 
food plants. Mr. A. Musgrave gave a talk on Australian entomology, illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The following papers were read : ‘ The genital sterna of the immature stages 
of Rhodnius proUxus (Hem.),* by J. D. Gillett; * On the brush organs of the 
male Lithosia griseola Hb.,’ by H. Eltringham; * Nesting associations of birds 
with social insects,* by J. G. Myers; * High Mountain Sawflies of Britain,* by 
R. B. Benson; * The early stages of Minoa murinata Scop., with a description 
of the verrucae of the larva,’ by E. A. Cockayne; *A revision of the African 
Telenominae,* by G. E. J. Nixon (communicated by N. D. Riley).—A. W. 
McKbnny-Hughes, Hon, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH FUNGICOLOUS COLEOPTERA. 

BY HORACE DONISTHORPB, F.Z.S., F.R.B.S. 

(Department of Entomology, British Museum, Natural History).- 

When Coleoptera are recorded as having been taken in fungi, 
one generally reads: ‘in fungi,’ ‘in agarics,’ ‘in powdery fungi 
on stumps,’ or ‘ in boleti,’ this last being usually quite incorrect. 

The present paper is an attempt to fix the proper names of the 
fungi to which beetles are attached, or in which they have been 
found. 

For years past I have brought home the fungi in which I have 
taken beetles in order to get them named, and I think the result 
makes a satisfactory preliminary list. 

I am much indebted to my friend Mr. J. Ramsbottom, Keeper 
of the Botanical Department, British Museum, for kind help in 
naming fungi for me. 

The English names as far as I know them are attached to as 
many species as possible, though I understand that these names 
are not favoured by the highest authorities on fungi ! 


I. List of the true British Fungicolous Beetles. 


Oxypoda alternans Grav. 

A theta Uturata Steph. 

Autalia impressa Ol. 
Gyrophaena pulchella Heer. 

,, affinis Mann. 

,, poweri Crotch. 

It gentilis £r. 

,, nana Payk. 

I* fctsdata Marsh. 

I, bihamaia Thoms. 
I, minima £r. 

«t laevipenniM Kr. 


Gyrophaena lucidula Er. 

,, manca Er. 

,, strictula Er. 

,, convexicoUis Joy. 
Agaricochara laevicollis Kr. 
Bolitochara lucida Gr. 

,, lunulata Payk. 

„ bella Mark. 

,, obUqua Er. 

„ reyi Sharp. 

„ mulsanti Sharp.'*^ 

QUgota granatia Er. 
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BoUtohius luntUatus L* 

,, trinotatus £r. 

,, exoUius £r. 

M pygmaeus F. 

Oxyporus rufus L. 

Hotnalium nigrum Gr. 

Proteinus atomarius Er. 

Megarihrus hemipterus Ill. 

Agathidium canfusum Bris. 

,, seminulum L. 

,, rhinoceros Schrank. 

,, reittefi Gang!. 

Anisotoma humeralis F. 

,, castanea Hbst. 

,, orbicularis Hbst. 

Liodes cinnamomea Panz. (Most prob¬ 
ably all the species of Liodes^ and 
the small allied genera taken by 
evening sweeping, as also Thalycra 
sericea Strm. and Odontaeus mohili- 
comis F.,* live in underground 
truffles.) 

Lycoperdina hovistae F. 

M succincta L. 

Endomychus coccineus L. 

Dacne humeralis F. 

»* ruflfrons F. 

Triplax russica L. 
t, aenea Schall. 

„ bicolor Gyll. 

„ lacordairei Crotch. 

Cyrtotriplax bipustulata F. 

Cicones variegatus Hellw. 

Epuraea distincta Grimm. 

Omosiphora limbaia F. 

Pocadius ferrugineus F. 

Cychramus jungicola Heer. 

Thymalus limbatus F. 

Enicmus testaceus Steph. 

,, consimilis Mann.* 
i» fungicola Th.* 

Diphyllus lunatus F. 

Diplocoelus fagi Guer. 

Cryptophagus lycoperdi Hbst. 

,, fuficorrUs Steph. 

,, dentatus Hbst., ab. 

major Donis. 

Atomaria fimetarii Hbst. 

Triphyllus suturalis F. 


Triphyllus punctatus F. 
Mycetophagus ^•^ustulatus L. 

,, piceus F. 

,, atomarius F. 

,, multipunctatus Hellw. 

„ fulvicollis F.* 

Aspidiphorus orbiculatus Gyll. 
Coenocara bovistae Hoff, 

It sub glob osa Muls. 
Dorcatoma dresdensis Hbst. 

,, serra Pz. 

,, punctulata Muls. 
Sphindus dubius Gyll. 

Cis holeti Scop. 

,, villosulus Marsh. 

,, micans F. 

,, hispidus Pk. 

,, bidentatus Ol. 

,, alni Gyll. 

,, nitidus Hbst. 

,, jacquemarti Mell. 

,, lineatocribratus Mcll. 

,, elongatulus Gyll. 

,, pygmaeus Marsh. 

,, rhododactylus Marsh. 

,, festivus Pz. 

,, vesUtus Mell. 

,, fuscatus Mell. 

„ bilameUatus Wood. 

,, coluber Ab. 

,, latifrons Pool. 

,, ^-dentulus Perris. 

Rhopalodontus perforatus Gyll.* 

,, fronttcornis Pz. 

Ennearthron affine Gyll. 

,, cornutum Gyll. 
Octotemnus glabriculus Gyll. 
Bolitophagus reticulatus L. 

Heledona agaricola F. 

Diaperis boleti L,* 

PentaphyUus testaceus Hell.* 
Tetratoma fungorum F. 

,, ancora F. 

Orchesia micans Pz. 

CUnocara undulata Kr. 

Hallomenus humeraUs Pz. 

Abdera flexuosa Pk. 

Zilora ferruginea Pk. 

Platyrrhinus latirostris F. 


I have taken all the above species in fungi in Britain except 
those marked with an asterisk. 
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II. A List of the above-named Beetles. The name of the Fungus 

IN WHICH THEY WERE TAKEN IS KNOWN TO MYSELF OR TO OTHER 
WRITERS. 

Oxypoda altemans Or., frequently occurs in Folyporus inty- 
baceus Fr. (‘Cock of the Woods’) and P. betulinus Fr. (‘ Birch 
Bracket ’), also in other fungi. 

Atheta liturata Steph., in fungi (Fowler; Blatch). I have taken 
it in Folyporus squamosus Fr. (‘ Dryad’s Saddle ’). 

Autalia impressa Ol. I have taken it in Folyporus squamosus 
Fr. and Armtllaria mellea Qu^l (' Honey Tuft ’; ‘ Honey-coloured 
Toadstool ’). 

Gyrophaena pulchella Heer. I found it in some numbers in 
Hypholoma fasciculare Quel (‘ Sulphur Tuft *) in Windsor Forest. 

G. affinis Mann., in Hypholoma fasciculate ; also in many other 
fungi. 

G. poweri Crotch, in Hypholoma fasciculare. 

G. gentilis Er., in Hypholoma fasciculate, Pleurotus ulmarius 
Qu<51 C Oyster Fungus ’), etc. 

G. nana Pk., in Armtllaria mellea Qu^l, Hypholoma fasictdare 
Qu61, and other fungi. 

G. fasciaia Marsh,, in Pholiota spectahilis Fr. (‘Notable Scaly- 
cap ’), etc. 

G. minima Er., in Hypholoma fasciculare, etc. 

G. laevipennis Kr., in Hypholoma fasciculare, H, hydrophilum 
Qu^l., iMctarius turpis Fr. (‘ Base Toadstool ’), and other fungi. 

G. bihanuiiaTh., in Hypholoma fasciculare, Pheurotus ulmarius, 
etc. 

G. lucidula Er., in some numbers in Lentinus tigrinus Fr., on 
willow-stumps. 

G, strictuIaEr,, is always to be found in Daedalea quercina Pers. 
I have also taken it in Folystictus versicolor Fr. (‘ Variable Poly- 
stictus ’), Hypholoma fasciculare, and Pleurotus ulmarius. 

G. convexicollis Joy. I took it in some numbers in Lentinus 
tigrinus, on willow-stumps. 

Agaricochara laevicollis Kr. 1 have taken it in Folystictus ver- 
sicolor, Trametes rnbescens Fr. and Folyporus betulinus (‘ Razor 
Strop Fungus,’ ‘ Birch Bracket’). 

Bolitochara bclla Mark., in CoUybia fuscipes Bull (‘Spindle 
Stem ’) and Pleurotus ulmarius. 

Oligota granaria Er., lives in cellars, etc., on the black mould 
Racodium cellare Bisch (cellar fungus), which grows on the walls. 
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etc. 1 once took it in some numbers in a cellar in a granary in 
High Holborn. 

BoUtobius atricapillus F., in Pleurotus lUmarius, etc, 

B, pygmaens F., in Polyporus intybaceus, etc. 

B. trinotatus Er., in Armillaria mellea and Polyporus sulphureus 
Fr. (‘ Sulphur Bracket ’). 

Oxyporus rufus L., once in Pholiota spectabilis in Windsor 
Forest. On September 12 th, 1891 , when in company with my 
friend Mr. R. W. Lloyd, this fine beetle was found in agarics (eating 
passages through the gills) at Oxshott. I have only once found it 
since; a single specimen on June 26 th, 1930 , in Windsor Forest 
as recorded above. 

Homalium nigrum Gr. I have taken it in Polyporus intybaceus; 
also in rotten fungi. 

Proteinus aiomarius Er., in Hypholoma fascictilare and ArmiU 
laria mellea. Often in very putrid fungi. 

Megarthrus hemipterus Ill., in Pleurotus ostreatus Qu61. (the 
* Oyster Mushroom ’), P, sapidus Sacc. (* Savoury Oyster *), Fistu- 
lina hepatica Fr. (' Poor Man’s Beef,’ ‘ Beefsteak ’), etc, 

Agathidium seminulum L., in Reticularia lycoperdon Bull. When 
beetles are recorded * in powdery fungus ’ on old logs, etc., it 
generally refers to this fungus, but it may also apply to the other 
species, Fuligo septica Gmelin (* Flowers of Pan ’). 

A, confusum Bris., in Reticularia lycoperdon, 

A, reitteri Ganglb., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

A, rhinoceros Sharp, in Reticularia lycoperdon, 

Anisotoma humeralis F., usually occurs in Reticularia lyco¬ 
perdon. I have also taken it in Himeola auricula-judae Berk. (‘ Jew’s 
Ear ’). 

A. castanea Hbst., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

A, orbicularis Hbst., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

Liodes cinnamonea Pz., in Tuber aestivum Vitt. (the Truffle). 

Lycoperdina bovistae F., in T^ycoperdon gemmatum Bats. (Puff 
ball). Fowler gives Lycoperdon bovista L.; this is the * Giant Puff 
Ball,’ and I have never known it to occur in that species. 

L. succincta L., in Lycoperdon gemmatum, 

Endomychus coccineus L., the beetle and its larva feed on Auri- 
cularia mesenterica Pers., under beech bark, in faggots, etc. 

Dacne humeralis F. I have taken it in Pleurotus ostreatus, P. 
sapidus, P. ulmarius, Polyporus betuUnus, P, sulphureus, P. squa~ 
mosus, and Panus tortulosus Fr. (‘ Hairy Panus *). 

rufifrons F., in Pleurotus sapidus, Polyporus squamosus and 
P. betuUnus. 



Triflax russica L.^ soinetime$ abundant in Polyporus squa- 
mosus, 

T. aenea Schall. I have found it in the New Forest, at Gibside, 
Durham, and plentifully in the Forest of Dean in fungus on holly 
trees; unfortunately I do not know the name of the fungus. 

T. lacordairei Crotch. I took it in plenty in Pleurotus enostnus 
Lacc. (‘ Tarragon Oyster ’) in Darenth Wood. 

Cicones variegatus Hellw. Its regular habitat is in Ustulina 
vulgaris Tul., in hollow beech trees. I have also taken it in 
Hypoxylon fuscum Ft. 

Omosiphora limbata Pk., in Lentinus tigrinus. 

Pocadius ferrugineus F. Its usual habitat is Lycoperdon bovista, 
I have also taken it in Polyporus squamosus, P, dryadeus Fr. (‘ The 
Dryad ’), and Lycoperdon gemmatum, 

Thynialus limbatus F., in Polyporus betulinus; once in Reticu¬ 
la ria lycoperdon. 

Diphyllu^ b^fiatus F., is confined to Daldinia concentrica Ces. 
and De Nat. 

Enicmus testaceus Steph., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

E. consimilis Mann., in Polyporus betulinus. 

E. fungicola Th., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

Diplocoelas fagi Guer. Its usual habitat is Hypoxylon fuscum. 
T once took it in Fames fomentarius Karst (‘Tinder Bracket,’ 
‘ Amadou ’). 

Cryptophagus lycoperdi Hbst. Its regular habitat is in Sclero¬ 
derma vulgare Horner (‘Common Earth-ball’). Mr. E. H. Ellis, 
of the Botanical EXepartment, British Museum, gave me a bit of an 
underground truffle, Choiromyces meandnniformis Vi Hadini, 
which had two of this beetle in it. He dug up the truffle at Cutmill 
Common, Surrey. 

C. ruficornis Steph., confined to Daldinia concentrica. 

C. dentatus Hbst, ab. major Donis., in Polyporus sidphureus, 
P. betulinus, P. squamosus, and rotten agarics. 

Atomaria fimetarii Hbst. I took it in numbers in Coprinus atra- 
meniarius Fr. (‘ Inky Toadstool ’). Fowler gives Coprinus comatus 
Fr. (‘ The Lawyer’s Wig *). 

Triphyllus suturalis F. I have taken it in Fistulina hepatica, 
Pleurotus sapidus, Polyporus squamosus, and Phallus impudicus 
Pers, (‘ Stink Horn fungus’). 

Triphyllus punctatus F. It is specially attached to Fistulina 
hepatica ; I have also taken it in Pleurotus sapidus, P. ulmarius, 
Polyporus squamosus, Pholiota spectabilis, and Phallus impudicus. 
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Mycetophagus 4^^stuUUu5 L., abundant in Polyporus sqw^ 
mosus ; I have also taken it in Pleurotus ostreatus, P, ultnarius, P. 
sapidus, Hypholoma hydrophtlum, CoUybia fuscipes Bull., etc. 

JVf. piceus F., in Polyporus sulphureus, P. squatnosus, FistuHna 
hepatica, etc. 

Af. atomarius F., in Pleurofus sapidus; in some numbers in 
Daldinia concentrica. 

M. multipunctatus Hellw., sometimes in numbers in Polyporus 
squamosus; also in Pholiofa spectahilis. Phallus impudicus, etc. 

Aspidiphorus orbicularis Gyll., in Reticularia lycoperdon. 

Caenocara bovistae Hoff., in Lycoperdon gemmatum and 
Bovista plumhea. Fowler also gives Lycoperdon bovista. 

Coenocara subglobosa Muls., in Lycoperdon gemmatum, 

Dorcatoma dresdensis Hbst., bred in some numbers from Fames 
fomentarius, 

D. serra Pz,, bred in numbers from Polyporus dryadeus, and 
also Fames fomentarius. 

Sphindus duhius Gyll., always in Reticularia lycoperdon; prob¬ 
ably also in Fuligo sepiica, 

Cis boleti Scop., in Trametes gibbosa and Polystictus versi^ 
color. 

C. villosulus Marsh., in the same. 

C. hispidus Pk., in Trametes gibbosa. 

C. bidentatus Ol., in Trametes gibbosa, Polyporus sulphureus, 
P. betulinus, and Fames ulmarius Ckc. (‘ Elm Bracket ’). 

C. nitidus Hbst., in Fames fomentarius, F. ulmarius, etc. 

C. jacquemarti Mell., in Fames ignarius Karst, var. nigricans 
Karst. (‘ Black Touchwood Bracket *). 

C. alni Gyll., in Hirneola auricula-judae. 

C. lineato^cribratus Mell., in F. ignarius var. nigricans Karst. 

C. punctulatus Gyll., in Polystictus abietinus Cooke (teste 
Fowler). 

C. fuscatus Mell,, in Polyporus sulphureus, P. betulinus, P. 
dryadeus, and Fames fomentarius. 

C. 4 -dentulus Perris, in Polyporus dryadeus. 

C. bilamellatus Wood, in great profusion in Polyporus betu- 
linus ; also in Trametes gibbosa and Fames fomentarius. 

Rhopalodontus perforatus Gyll. Fowler says that Foxcroft reared 
it from boleti taken from old birch trees at Rannoch. This would 
be Fames ignarius v. nigricans Fr. It has not been taken again 
since Turner’s time. 

R. fronticornis Pz., in numbers in Trametes gibbosa in company 
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with Cis boleti, C. hispidus, and C. bidentatus; also in Polystictus 
versicolor, Polyporus stdphureus, and P, betuUnus, 

Ennearthron affine Gy 11., in Polystictus versicolor and Pomes 
fomentarius* 

E, comutum Gyll., in Polyporus sulphurous, P. betulinus, P. 
squamosus, Fotnes fomentarius, and F. ulmarius, 

Octotemnus glabriculus Gyll., in Polystictus versicolor, Trametes 
gibbosa, and Polyporus betulinus, 

Bolitophagus reticulaius L., is confined to Fotnes ignarius v. 
nigricans. 

Heledona agaricola F., is confined to Polyporus sulphurous. 

Tetratoma fungorum F., in Polyporus betulinus and P. sul^ 
phureus. 

T. ancora F. 1 took it in numbers in company with Cis nitidus 
Hbst. in fungus on Hornbeam in Hainault Forest. 

Orchcsia tnicans Pz., in Polyporus giganteus Fr. (‘ Great Poly¬ 
pore’), P. dryadeus, and Fistulina hepatica Fr. In Polystictus 
radiatus Cooke {teste Fowler). 

Clinocara undidata Kr., in Polyporus giganteus. 

Hallomenus humeralis Pz., in Polyporus sulphurous. In Trametes 
pitU Fz. {teste Fowler). Often under bark. 

Abdera flexuosa Pk., in Trametes pini {teste Fowler). I took 
my series in a fungus on alders. 

Zilora ferruginea Pk,, in Polystictus abietinus {teste Fowler). 
I took my series in and under fir bark. 

Ptatyrrhinus resinosus Scop, {latirostris F.) is confined to DaU 
dinia concentrica. I bred it from the larva, which I described in 1920 . 


Ill, List of the Beetles taken by me in some of the Fungi 

MOST FREQUENTED BY THEM. ThE TRUE FuNGUS BEETLES ARE 
MARKED WITH A t. 

(a) In Polyporus squamosus 


A theta aquatica Th. 

,, inoptata Sharp, 

n liturata Steph.f 

„ sordida Marsh. 

Sipalia circellaris Gr. 

Autalia itnpressa 01,+ 

Leptma fumida Er. 

Hypocyptus Umgicornis Pk. 

Techinus rufipes L. 

„ laticolUs Gr. (In some num¬ 
bers in Windsor Forest. More 
usually a northern beetle.) 

Stilicus affinis Er. 


Fr. (‘ Uryad’s Saddle ^). 
OxyteiuA inuitus Gr. 
Lathrimaeum atrocephalum Gyll. 
Homaliutn excaxfatum Steph. 
Proieinus ovalis Steph. 
Megarthrus sinuatocoUis Lac, 
Orthoperus tnundus Matth. 
Sericoderus lateralis Gyll. 

Hister carbonarius III. 

„ cadaverinus Hoff. 

Dacne humeralis F.+ 

„ rufifrons F.+ 

Triplax russica L.+ 

Pocadius ferrugineus F.t 
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Cofiitiamttf noMftr West. 

Cartodere elongata Curt. 

Melanophthalfna fuscuia Humm. 
Cryftophagus settdosus Sturm. 

dentatus Hbst. ab. 

mafor Donis.f 

(b) In Polyporus sulphureus 

Cercyon lateraUs Marsh. 

Oxypoda altemans Gr.f 
Atheta fungivora Th. 

„ celata £r. 

Tachinus subterraneus L. 

M margineUus F. 

Boliiobius trinotatus F. 

Quedius mesomeUnus Marsh. 

M maurus Sahib. 

„ aetiolicus Kr, 

Philonthus decorus Gr. 

Oxytelus tetracarhiatus Block. 

Homalium rivulare Pk. 

,, punctipenne Th. 

MegarthfUi deptessus Lac. 

Choleva nigricans Spence. 

,, chrysomeloides Pz. 

Dacne humetalis F.t 
Epuraea obsoleta F. 
ips ^‘guttatus F. 

Enicmus minutus L. 

(c) In Polyporus betulinus 

Catabus catenulatus Scop. (Twelve 
specimens on one occasion in Wind¬ 
sor Forest, i 6 .iv, 3 o.) 

Oxypoda altemans Gr.t 
Cercyon lateralis Marsh. 

PMoeopora reptans Gr. 

,, angustiformis Bernh. 

Atheta aquatica Er. 

,, cuspidata Er. 

,, paUidicornis Th. 

,, nigricornis Th. 

„ burneralis Kr. 

„ reperta Sharp. 

,, inoptata Sharp. 

Agaricochara laevicolUs Kr.t 
Epipeda plana Gyll. 

Leptusa fumHa £r. 

Hypocyptus longicomis Pk. 

HomaUum vUe Er. 

Phheocharh iubtiUseima Man. 


TriphyUus suturaUs F.t 
„ punctatus F.t 
Mycetophagus ^^pustulatus L.t 
,, piceus F.t 

„ mulUpunctatusHtllwA 

Ennearthron cornutum Gyll.t 

Fr. (‘ Sulphur Bracket ’). 

Cartodere elongata Curt. 

Coninomus nodifer West. 
Cryptophagus setulosus Sturm. 

„ scanicus L. 

»» ♦» 

ab. patruelis Sturm. 
,, dentatus Hbst. 

ab. major Doni.s.t 
Henoticus serratus Gy 11. 

Atomaria apicalis Er. 

Mycetophagus piceus F.t 
Throscus carinifrons Bonw. 

,, elateroides Heer. 

Cis bidentatus Ol.t 
,, fuscatus Mell.t 
Rhopalodonius fronticornis Pz.t 
Ennearthron cornutum Gyll.t 
Jleledona agaricola FA 
Tetfatoma fungorum F.t 
Uallomenus burneralis Pz.t 


Fr. (* Birch Bracket ’). 

Orthoperus mundus Matth. 
Coccinella bipunctata L. 

Dacne humeralis F.t 
„ rufifrons F.t 
Ditoma crenata F. 

Rhizophagus bipustulatus F. 
Thymalus limbatui F.t 
Enicmus minutus L. 

Cryptophagus dentatus Hbst. 

»» »i »♦ 

ab. major Doni 8 .t 
JUtargus bifasciatus F. 

Cis bidentatus Ol.t 
,, fuscatus Mell.t 
,, bHamellatus Wood.t 
Rhopalodontus fronticornis Pz.t 
Ennearthron cornutum Gyll.t 
Octotemnus glabriculus Gyll.t 
Tetratoma fungorum F.t 
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(d) In Pleurotus ostreatus Qu^l {‘ The Oyster Mushroom ). 


Cetcyon pygmaeus 111. 

„ lugubris Pk. 

Atheta aquatica Th. 

yt castanopiera Man. 

„ inoptaia Sharp. 

oblita £r. 

,, sordida Marsh. 

,, muscofum Bris. 
Philonthus chalceus Steph. 
Xantholinus punctulatus Pk. 


Oxytelus tetracarinatus Block. 
Megarthrus depressus Lac. 

,, sinuatocollis Lac. 

,, hemipterus 111.+ 

Choleva fumata Spence. 
Eumicfus tarsatus Mull. 

Dacne humeralis F.+ 
Contnomui nodifer West. 
Atomaria apicalis £r. 


(e) In Fames fonieniarius 
Atheta coriaria Kr. 

,, eosterae Th. 

Hypocyptus longicorttis Pk. 

Pfoteinus brachypterus F. 

Agathidium laetdgatum Kr. 

Cartodere elongata Curt. 

Megatoma undata Er. (One bred out.) 
Diplocoelus fagi Chev.t 
Dorcatoma dresdensis Hbst.t 


Karst (‘ Tinder Bracket *). 
Dorcatoma serra P/.+ 

Haplocnemus impressus Ma. (One 
bred out.) 

C'lA uiiidus Hbst.+ 

,, fuscatus Mell.t 
,, bilamellatus Wood.t 
Ennearthron affine Er.+ 

,, cornutum Gyll.t 


IV. A List OF OTHER species of Coleoptera take.\ by me in Fungi, 

WHICH ARE MORE GENERALLY FOUND IN OTHER SITUATIONS. 
Atheta marcida Er., in Lycoperdon pyriforme, 

A. coriana Kr., in Lactarius furpis, 

A. nigricornis 'I h., in Polyporus wtybaceus and Armiliaria meUea. 
A, amicula Steph., in Polyporus intyhaceus, 

A, zosierae Pk., in Polyporus intyhaceus, 

A, sordtda Marsh., in Psalhota campesirts. 

Leptusa fumida Er., in Armillaria mellea, 

Quedius cinctus Pk., in Lactarius iurpis. 

Philonthus varius Gy 11., in lactarius turpis, 

P, fimetarius Gr., in Polyporus intyhaceus, 

Xantholinus punctulaius Pk., in Polyporus intyhaceus, 
Lathriniaeum atrocephalum GylL, in Lycoperdon pyrifortne, 
Hotnalium rnmlare Pk., in iMciarius turpis, 
li, pusillum Gr,^ in Lactarius iurpis, 

Silpha thoracica L. I have often found it in Phallus inipudicus ; 

I once found thirty-two spt'cimens in a sing^le * Stink Horn. ’ 
Choleva nigricans Spence, in Polystictus versicolor, 

C, iristis Pz., in Polystictus versicolor, 
r. kirbyi Spence, in Phallus impudicus. 

C, chrysomelaides Pz., in Fistulina hepaiica, 

Ditoma crenata F., in Hypoxylon fuscum. 
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Gnathancus nannetensis Mars.» in FistuHna hepatic<u 
Abraeus globosus Hoff., in Hypoxylon fuscum, 

Epuraea aestiva L., in Phallus impudicus. 

Ips 4’-guttatu5 F., in FistuHna hepaiica, 

Cryptophagus saginatus Sturm, in Hypoxylon fuscum, 

C, scanicus L., in Hypoxylon fuscum and Phallus impudicus. 

C. scanicus L. ab. pairuelis Hm., in Phallus itnpudicus, 

C. badius Sturm, in Hypoxylon fuscum. 

Atomaria analis Er. var., in Lycoperdon pyrtfortne. 

Litargus bifasciatus F., in Hypoxylon fuscum, Daldinia concen^ 
trica and Pholiota spectabilis. 

Tiresias serra F., in Polyporus dryadeus. 

Salpingus aeratus Muls., in Daldinia concentrica. 

Rhinosimus plnnirostris F., in Hypoxylon fuscum. 
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THE BRITISH SPECIES OF OPIIOM S .Siu ii. 

BY CARL H. LINDROTH, MOTALA (sWEDEN). 

In 1912 the late Dr. I>. Sharp published in Vol. XXXVIII of 
this Magazine a revision of the British Ophoni, This was a remark¬ 
able paper as being the first attempt to arrange these difficult 
species after the inner anatomical characters, namely the male 
genitalia. 

Several years later the genus was studied in the same manner 
by Coleopterists on the Continent (Schauberger, Coleopt. Central- 
blatt, I. Berlin, 1926; G. Muller, ibid., \\ 1931), who, curiously, 
did not refer to Dr. Sharp’s paper. Nor were his specific names 
listed in the Catalogus of W inkler {II. Wien, 1924). Only Csiki in 
Junk and Schenkling (Catalogus. 121. Berlin, 1932) cites most of 
them, some, however, in error. 

As British entomologists still use, materially, the specific names 
given by Sharp (e.g. Beare, Catalogue, London, i<)3o), which by 
no means agree with those used by Ccntral-European authors, an 
attempt to make a synonymisation between these two nomenclatures 
may doifbtless be of some interest. 

Sharp in his paper used several <Md names and described two 
new species. This correct application of the former, however, was 
uncertain, as he had no opportunity of examining type specimens. 
According to the above-mentioned more recent investigations, some 
of Sharp’s names must therefore be altered. It seems noteworthy 
that this has not been done long ago—or that it was partly wrongly 
done (Csiki, 1932)—in regard to Sharp’s excellent descriptions, the 
interpretation of which is in nearly all cases indisputable. 
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For greater certainty Mr. J. J. Walker, at my request, kindly 
sent me specimens determined by Sharp of the following of his 
species: — btevicoUis, ru^fibarbis, rupicoloides, rectangvlus, parol-- 
lelus. Also from Mr. J. H. Keys I received some material, so that 
I have had the opportunity to examine British examples of the follow- 
ing species (nomenclature, see below):— obscurus Fbr., diffinis Dg., 
punctatidus Dft., asureus Fbr., angusticoUis J. Miill., melleti Heer, 
seladon Schaub., brevicoUis Serv., rupicola Sturm, cordatus Dft. 

Of the two species described as new by Sharp, rupicoloides 
proved to be a large form of the very variable melleti Heer. The 
differences in coloration and in the punctuation of thorax men¬ 
tioned by Sharp (i.c., p. 209) in this species are of no specific value. 
A Swedish cf specimen of melleti with typical oedeagus (from the 
Isle of Gotland) is almost identical with the specimen of ntpico- 
loides sent to me by Mr. J. J. Walker. It is unusually large 
(7-8mm.), the head and thorax are red, which seems not to be un¬ 
common in melleti, especially in larger specimens (vide Schauberger, 
1926, p. 170); the thorax a little narrower than usual. 

I was not able to get any material of championi Sharp, But as 
Dr. Sharp (p. 209) seems himself not to have been quite sure of 
its specific value and furthermore regards it as just nearly related 
to rupicoloides and his parallelus {=^meUcti Heer), I venture to 
think it will likewise prove to be a form of the latter species. 

Catalogi’e of the British species of Ophonus Steph. 

1. sahidicola Panz., Fowler, I, 1886, p. 44. 

2. obscurus Fab., Fowler, I, 1886, p. 44. 

3. diffinis IX‘j. ; rotundicollis Fowler, I, 1886, p. 44, nec Fairm. 

(vide Schauberger, 1926, p, 159, G, Muller, 1931, p. 45). 

4. punctatulus Dft., Fowler, I, 1886, p. 45, Sharp, 1912, p. 231. 

5. azureus Fab., Fowler, I, 1886, p. 45, Sharp, 1912, p. 231. 

6. puncticollis Payk., Fowler, I, 1886, p. 46 (partim). Sharp, 1912, 

p. 230. 

7. angusticoUis J. Mull. (Wien. Ent. Zeit., 1921, p. 137); puncti^ 

collis Fowler, I, i886, p. 46 (partim); reciatigulus Sharp, 
1912, p. 229, nec Thoms, 

8. melleti Heer, 1837 (sensu Schaub., 1926, p. 169); rectangulus 

Thoms., 1870, nec Sharp, 1912; parallelus Fowler, I, 1886, 
p. 46, Sharp, 1912, p. 231, nec Dej. (vide Schaub., 1926, p. 
153); rupicoloides Sharp, 1912, p. 208; ? championi Sharp, 
1912, p. 209. 

9. seladon Schaub. (1926, p, 154); rufibarbis Fowler, I, 1886, p. 

'46(partim); brevicoUis Sharp, 1912, p. 183, nec Serv. 
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10. brevicollis Scrv. (sensu Schaub., 1926, p. 155); rtifiharbis 

Fowler, I, 1886, p. 46 (partim). Sharp, 1912, p. 183. 

11. rupicola Sturm, Fowler, I, 1886, p. 45, Sharp, 1912, p. 207. 

12. cordaius Dft,, Fowler, I, 1886, p. 45, Sharp, 1912, p. 184. 
Ophonus Steph. is now regarded as a subgenus of Harpalus 

Latr. {vide G. Muller, 1931). The species pubescens Mull, and 
calceatus Dft. belongs to the subg. Pseud ophonus Motsrh. and 
Pardileus Gozis respectively. 

Tabi.e of Species. 

1. Upper surface (at least the elytra) metallic (bluish or greenish) . 2 

—. Upper surface without metallic lustre . 7 

2. Thorax with a very distinct raised margin along the base. Small species, 

b.2—9.2 mm. azureus Fbr. 

—. Thorax without any trace of basal margin . 3 

3. Thorax sides posteriorly distinctly sinunt* ; hind angles well pronounced, 

nearly rectangular . 4 

—. Thorax sides rounded without sinuation; hind angles obtuse or quite 
deleted . $ 

4. Only the »*lytra slightly metallic. Their microsculpture very diffuse, especially 

in the (^. L. 7.5—() mm. rupicola Sturm. 

•—. Upper surface totally m<‘tal!ic. Elytra dull owing to the close and strong 
micrusculpture. L. 8.5—11 mm. punctatulus Dft. 

5. The whole upper surface metallic. Elytra with dense black hairs, their 

apical emargination distinct. L. 12—15 mm. Fbr. 

—. Elytra more di.stinctly metallic than head and thorax. Their hairs brownish- 
yellow, the apical emargination slight . 6 

6. Larger s[)ecies with marked obtuse hind angles. L. 13—17 mm. 

. Aahulicola Panz. 

—. Smaller species with ttie hind angles completely rounded .md deleted. 

L. q.5—13 mm... dtflints Dej. 

7. Thorax, at least near the hirnl angles, with a—sometimes slightly—raised 

margin along the l>ase . 8 

—. Thorax wdlhout any trace of ba.sal margin . 12 

8. Hind angb’s of thorax quite obtuse, with bioadly round<'d apex. Thorax 

sid«‘s not at all or quite indistinctly sinuate azureui Fbr. (black var.). 
—. Hind angles of thorax almost rectangular or a little obtu.se; apex prominent, 
not or hardly rounded. Thorax sides distinctly sinuate post* riorly ... 9 

9. Striae of elytra distinctly punctured. Thorax strongly rounded at the sides 

(oven more so than in rupicola) and sinuate in the |x>sterior fourth only. 
Elytra usually more or le.ss pale brown, Oedeagus (fig. i) without any 

apical di.se. L. 7.5—10 mm. cordatus Dft. 

—. Striae unpunctured or nearly st>. Thorax sides strongly rounded in puncti^^ 
colHs only, hut in this spt‘cies sinuate nearly in the whole posterior . 

half. Elytra unicolorous, dark. Oedeagus with apical di.sc . lo 

10. Thorax heart-shaped, strongly sinuate at the sides, hind angles rectangular 
or almcHt acute; thorax disc scanty, punctured (as in scladon^ but 
coarser). Oedeagus (fig. 2) narr<»wed behind the apex; apical disc 
dorsally and ventrally prominent. L. 7—zomm. ... puncticolUs Payk. 
—. Thorax sides less sinuate, hind angles wdth the apex slightly rounded; disc 
more thickly punctured than in seladon, Oedeagus not narrowed behind 
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the apex; apical disc dorsally or ventrally prominent. (These two species 

can sometimes be separated by the male genitalia only.) . ii 

n. Thorax at its broadest part usually decidedly narrower than elytra over the 
shoulders. Thorax base inside the hind angles slightly convexly curved. 
Elytra longer (almost as in rupicola), Oedeagus (fig. 3) slender, apical 
disc oblique, ventrally prominent, E. 6.5—gmm. angusficolUs J. Mull. 


r 



O. cofdatus (England). 
Oedeagus. Ventral and 
side view. 


O. puncticolUs (Swedt^n). 
0 (‘dpagus. Ventral and 
side view. 



O. angusticollfs (Den¬ 
mark). Oedeagus. Ven¬ 
tral and side view. 



O, rupicola (Sweden). Oedeagus. Dorsal view. 
Oedeagus. Ventral and (a) O. seladon (Sweden), 
side \ iew, (B) O, hrevicollis 

(Au.stria). 

—. Thorax shorter, usually as broad as the elytra over iht* shoulders. Thorax 
base straight. Elytra shorter (as in seladon^ but more parallel-sided). 
Oedeagus (fig, 4) short and stout (similar to that of rupicola); apical 
disc transverse, dorsally prominent. L, 5.5—8.6mm. ... melUH Heer. 

12. The raised margin at the .sides and the base of elytra gradually merging 
into each other. Elytra at usual magnification (x 16—20) only in the 
9 with visible, diffuse microsculpture between the puncture.^ and thus 
with a bright (usually bluish) lustre; the first interstice (at the suture) 
slightly brownish. Thorax sides .sinuate in the posterior fourth only^ 
but atrongly so. Oedeagus (fig. 5) very stout, with apical disc. L. 
7*5—9^^.... rupicola Sturm. 


O. mclleii (Sweden). 
Oedeagus. Ventral and 
««ide view. 





Side* aod basat-margin of elytra farming an obtuse but distinct angle at 
the shoulder* Elytra, owing to the strong microsculpture, dull, only 
the extreme sutural margin sometimes brighter. Sinuation of sides of 
thorax longer or less distinct . 13 

13. Thorax very seldom without any trace of a raised basal margin (especially 

near the hind angles), its sides moderately rounded. Elytra with sides 
more or less parallel. Oedeagus with distinct apical disc . 14 

—. Thorax base totally unmargined, broader, with strongly rounded sides; the 
elytra also with more rounded sides, nearly elliptical, their broadest part 
often distinctly in the posterior half. Oedeagus without apical disc. 
(These two species must usually be determined by means of the male 
genitalia.) .^. 15 

14. rt II above. 

15. Puncturation of the upper surface, though rather \ariablp, usually distinctly 

reduced, on the disc of thorax evidently less close than at the sides; the 
inner interstices of elytra at most three-rowed and somewhat irregularly 
punctured, sometimes quite unpunctured. Thorax often broader, the 
sides more rounded. Oedeagus (fig. 6 a) shorter and thicker, in the 
dorsal view .somewhat asymmetrical, but only slightly curved to the 
links and not contorted. L. 6.2—9.5 mm. seladon Schaub. 

—. Puncturation closer, on the disc of thorax hardly more scanty than at the 
.sides, on the inner interstices of elytra usually fi>ur-row»ed and regular. 
Oedeagus (fig. 6a) much more slender, the apical half (dorsal view) 
curved to the links and contorted around its axis about one-eighth of a 
circte to the right. L. 7.6—10 mm. brevicoilis Serv. 

Ostermalm 4, Motala, Sweden. 

December, 1934, 


NEW SPECIES OE ST.^PllVLINIIME (COE.) FROM M.WRITIUS. 

»Y MAIA'OL.M CA.MKROX, M.B., K.X., I'.R.E.S. 

In a small collection of Staphylinidae sent by Mr. J. Vinson, of 
Muka, Mauritius, four undcscribed .species were present, the descrip¬ 
tions of which follow. 

Holotroohus vinsoni sp. n. 

Cylindrical, shining, black, the posterior angles and posterior margin of the 
thorax narrow!) reddish-yelk)w (by translucency), the elytra Si>mt‘iinies reddish 
along the .suture or entirely feiruginous red; abdomen with the posterior margins 
of the segments narrowly rulescent. Antennae and leg<i red<lish-yellow. 
Length 4 mm. 

Head narrower than the tlK>rax, the eyes flat, the frtuital margin in the 
depre.ssed in the middle and rather deeply arcuately emarginate, the right side 
of it a little more elevated, mor‘» produced forwards and more briefly rounded 
than the left and thus asymmetrical, in the 9 straight; puncturation fine and 
rather sparing; ground sculpture absent, .In/enitnc short, the third joint longer 
than the second, fourth to tenth transverse, the eighth to tenth more strongly. 
Thorax slightly transverse, the sides nearly straight, a little retracted behind, 
narrowly margined, the posterior angles rounded and with a scarcely visible 
impression adjacent, the puncturation less fine and closer than that of the head; 
ground sculpture absent. Elytra as long and as broad as the thorax, impressed 
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along the suture, very finely, rather closely and obsoletely punctured, here and 
there with fine striae between the punctures. Abdomen coriaceous, very finely 
and very sparingly punctured and with scanty yellow pubescence. The punctures 
on the head are finer in some specimens than in others. 

Les Mares, 2.V.34 (i?ay, Mamet), 

Coproporas vlnsoni sp.n. 

Reddish-yellow, the sides and base of the hc.'id infuscate. Antennae black, 
the first three joints yellow. Length 1.75 mm. 

Of the build and size of atomus and, apart from the colour, differs from that 
species in the much finer puncturation of the thorax and elytra, the less distinct 
ground sculpture of the head find thorax, although of the same transverse vermi¬ 
cular character. 

Resembles C. minutissirnus in the colour and sculpture of elytra 
but with finer ground sculpture and puncturation on the thorax. 
The antennae are formed as in atomus. 

Rose Hill, 16.V.34 (Ray, Mamet), 

Anebolura abdominalis sp. n. 

Narrow, subparallel, moderately shining, black, the elytra more pitchy. 
Antennae blackish, the first three joints and legs reddivh-yellow. l..ength 2 mm. 

Head suborbicular, a good deal narrower than the thorax, the eyes shorter 
than the post-ocular region, the sculpture consisting of small, clow* superficial 
umbilicate punctures and distinct coriaceous ground sculpture; finely pubescent. 
Antetitiae with the third joint .as long as second, fourth about as long as broad, 
fifth to tenth transverse, gradually increasing in width, the eleventh as long as 
the two preceding together. Thorax nearly a half broader than long, the sides 
gently rounded and widened in front, straighter an<l more retracted behind to 
the obtuse posterior angles, finely and closely punctured and pubescent, finely 
coriaceous. Elytra a little broader and about a half longer than the thorax, as 
closely but less finely punctured, finely pubescent. Abdomen parallel, finely, 
asperately, rather sparingly punctured, especially behind, coriaceous, 

cf. Posterior margin of the first (visible) dorsal segment with three spines, 
a small median and a longer, stouter, obliquely diiected inter;il one on each 
side ; fifth with numerous fine keels, especially behind; sixth with rounded, 
scarcely perceptibly crenulate posterior border. 

Les Mares, 17.iii.34 (Ray, Mamet), 

The mesosternum in Anebolura is said to be without a keel, but 
I find, however, that in a co-type of the genotype (niinutissima 
Bernh.) a short median keel is present, limited to the base. 

Aleochara (CoiMroahwa) grannlloauda sp.n. 

Size and build of verna, but entirely black, the antennae similarly constructed 
and coloured, the puncturation of the head scarcely differing; the punctures of 
the dorsal row of the thorax are, however, le.ss numerous and less close, towards 
the sides also with fewer punctures; elytra with the punctures less close and 
more squamose; abdomen with the sculpture coarser on the first four visible 
segments, whilst the fifth and sixth are closely covered with elongate granules. 
In the two examples the last dorsal segment is feebly rounded, the sixth ventral 
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segment slightly produced and broadly rounded. Legs reddish-yellow. Length 
1.75 —2 mm. 

Moka, 3.xi.34. Ex tortoise excreta (I7ti5on). 

15 Teesdale Road, Leytonstone, N.ii. 

January ist, 1935. 


POLYDROSUS PILOSUS Oredlkr (CURCULIONIDAE, COL.), A 
SPECIES OF COLEOPTERA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

BY HORACE DONISTlfORPE, F.Z.S., T.R.E.S., ETC. 

Dopnrlment of EntomoUtgy, British Museum (Natuinl History) 

* Var. pilosa Gredler. Major, piln longtortbus, fuscoctneus demtus, squamts 
parcius ohstia. 

* Diese Varietat, die wir nur bei der anderwcitigen Identitat, namentlich in 
Farbung und Bau der Fiihlor und Beine, sowie im Habitus der ein/elnen Kor- 
perthcile nicht als eigene Art anzusehen vermogen, ist hauptsachlich durch die 
Bedcckung charakterisiert. Die dunkein Makeln der Flugeldecken namlich, die 
bei var. pilosa ausgedehnter, /ahlreicher, nur von dunnen SchuppCnstreifen 
getiennt und somit die Hauptfarbe bestimmen, sind da nicht nacktc, sond^rn 
dicht hehaart Stellen (—bei Lervtnus finden sich nur cinzeln#, /erstreute und 
kurzcre Harchen—); ebenso die grunlichgrauen und kupferglanzigen Schuppen 
langlicher, keilformig. In glckher Weise ist auch Kopf, Halsschild und Bauch 
behaart. Die Grosse bedentender als bei der Art.—Diese Form stammt aus 
Passeier (Gdlr),' ‘ Die Kafcr son Tirol.* Bo/er i8<>b, p. 313. 

Gredler treats this insect as a variety of Polydrosus cerviniis L., 
but it has long been recognised as a good species and is, of course, 
abundantly distinct. It is considerably larger, the ground colour is 
a deeper black; there is a distinct pattern on the elytra; the black 
patches are covered with fine dark hairs, and not almost bare as in 
cennnus ; there are thin, long, coppery scales mixed with the 
broader ones ; the rostrum is longer; the whole body is more hairy; 
the tarsi and nearly the entire funiculi are black; and the coppery 
scales on the thorax form a distinct longitudinal stripe in the centre. 

The scales in all the cervinus I have seen arc more golden than 
coppery, whereas in the specimens of pilosus with which this note 
is concerned they are all copper-coloured. There are, I believe, 
green forms of both .species. [I have taken the g^reen form of 
cennnus^melanolus Steph. Boh.) at Purley Downs in 1893, 

and at Micklcham in k) 04. ) Moreover, pilosus occurs on fir trees, 
spruce, etc,, and cervinus on birch. 

Polydrosus pilosus was taken freely in 1934 J* Hignett 

in a fir plantation near Oswestry, Shropshire, by beating young 
spruce trees. When I was looking through his collection recently 
he showed me large specimens of a Polydrosus which he had under 
cervinus, but about which he was not at all satisfied. I told him 
they were not cervinus, but a species new to Britain. He gave me 
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specimens to take to the Museum and when I got home 1 at once 
‘ ran them down * with Reitter as P. pilosus Gredler. 

As there were no specimens in the general collection at the 
Museum, I asked my friend Sir Guy A. K. Marshall if he possessed 
the species. He found he had specimens from Germany which 
exactly agreed with Mr. Hignett’s insect, thus confirming my 
identification. 

P. pilosus occurs in Scandinavia, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, Central Europe, Montenegro, the Tirol, etc. 

British Museum (Natural History). 

London, S.W.7. 

January iSth, 1935. 

A NEW SPECIES OF CIXIUS (HOMOPTERA, CLXIID. 4 E) FROM 

SNOWDON. 

BY W. E. CHINA, M.A. 

(British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Dept, of Entomology). 

In September, 1933, » Galtry submitted to me several 

specimens of a strange-looking Cixius which he and Mr. H. Britten 
had taken during the summer on the slopes of Snowdon in North 
Wales. These specimens appeared to differ from all the known 
British species, and on comparison with Continental species they 
seemed to be identical with C. stictiens Rey. Now this species is 
recorded only from South France and Spain; according to Rey it 
is common at Hyferes on Evergreen Oak {Otiercus Ilex), Its occur¬ 
rence on Snowdon would therefore be very difficult to explain, since 
it could scarcely have been introduced in such a locality in recent 
times. Examination of the male genitalia, however, revealed several 
differences and the Snowdon species is therefore described as new. 

Cixius cambrious sp. nov. 

Vertex about three times wider than long, in front rounded, not angular, the 
black spots on each side of middle line (* Taches des fossetles du vertex ’ Ficber) 
more or less rounded, not rectangular or transverse. Frons an;i clyp^'us black, 
with carinae yellow, the median carina only narrowly so up to median ocellus. 
Pronotum and tegulae yellow, the lateral carinae of former posteriorly margined 
with black. Mesonotum and carinae black. Tegmina colourless hyaline with 
a narrow l>rown transverse band at level of claval fork, somewhat interrupted 
towards the costal margins; this band almost obsolete in the males; veins pale 
yellow, with small rounded brown setigerous granules; transverse veinlets black 
and a certain amount of infuscation of apical cells in some specimens; stigma 
brown granulate only along interior margin; costal granules relatively small, 
but longer than those of the other veins; 9—12 in S «nd 13—15 In 9 placed 
rather along inner edge of costa; the apical margin of legmen not granulate 
between the apical veins. Front and middle legs brown, the extreme apices 
of femora and bases of tibiae pallkl; hind legs pale yellow, with ultimate tatsAtl 
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segment brown. Anal tube (fig. i6) stout^ dark brown, with the apical lateral 
lobes dilated and rounded, pallid. Styles axe-headed, the apical margin convex 
(fig. ic)« Aedeagus (6g. la) with conjunctival spines more or less s3mimetrical, 
hook^shaped; the right-hand auxiliary spine long and narrow; the dorsal lobes 
of phallosoma more or less symmetrical. 

Length, including tegmina, J $ mm., 9 5-2 mm. 

Habitat: Snowdon. On the slopes below the Crib (lOch above 
Llyn Llydaw at 1,600-1,900ft., 2 cf cf (including type) and 2 9 9 > 
10.vi. 1933 (if. n/. Daltry and if. Britten). 



Fio. 1. 

CixtU3 camlmiui sp.n. 

(a) ^fale aedeagus from the right; (b) anal tulx*; (<) st>le (paienieiO. 
Cixtui ^ficlinis Rcy. 

(d) Male ai^dcagus from the right; (e) style; (/) anal tulx‘. 

Ctxius stmilis Khm, 

(g) Male aedeagus fnmi the right; (h) style; (t) anal tub^. 

Runs down in Fieber’s (Rev. Mag. Zool, 27, pp. 176-195, 1876) 
and Edwards* (Hem. Homopt. Brit. Is., p. 24, 1896) keys, to C. 
sinuUs Kbm. (Fig. i, g, ft and i) from which it differs in colourless 
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tegmina with transverse fuscous band and black cross-veins and in 
the apically acuminate conjunctival appendages of aedeagus. Very 
closely allied to C. sticticus Rey (Fig. i, d, e and f) from which it 
differs in the more or less symmetrical dorsal lobes of the phnllo- 
soma, the narrower and more elongate right hand auxiliary con¬ 
junctival appendage, and the dilated lateral apical lobes of the 
anal tube. 

It seems probable that C. camhricus has been, evolved from C. 
sticticus since the time when the range of that species was much 
more northern. It is reasonable to suppose that C. sticticus is a 
relic of the ancient Lusitanian fauna which inhabited Western 
Europe in Cretaceous times. This fauna is xerothermic in character 
and was driven southwards at the outset of the wet climate of the 
late Tertiary period. It is probable that (\ cambricus was produced 
at this time at the northern limit of the Lusitanian fauna and be¬ 
came adapted to the wet Tertiary climate of Britain. With the 
coming of the glacial period from the north it must have retreated 
southwards, but with the change to a drier climate in post-glacial 
Britain it moved northwards again and became extinct except in 
Snowdonia, where the rainfall was sufficiently high. In this con¬ 
nection Mr. Daltry informs me that * Llyn Llydaw is the wettest 
place in the British Isles with an average of about i8o inches a 
year — half an inch a day.' My colleague Dr. K. G. Blair tells me 
that in the Coleoptera there is a similar case of distribution, though 
not quite parallel. The handsome beetle Chrysomcla cerealis L. in 
Britain is only known to occur on Mt. Snowdon, but on the Con¬ 
tinent it is widely distributed in Middle and South Europe. It is 
not possible to explain this without a knowledge of the ecological 
requirements of this species. It is possible that a study of the geni¬ 
talia would reveal it to be actually distinct from the Continental 
form just as C, canibricus is distinct from the superficially identical 
C. slicticits Rey. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

November 1934. 

The Dohree Collection of European Noctuae ,—This important collection has 
been in the Municipal Museum at Hull for many years, and a catalogue of which 
•(XV, 156 pp., price one shilling) was issued in 1909 contains a certain number 
of type specimens. In the interests of students of Entomology it seems desirable 
that the place of these should be in the National Collection, and arrangements 
have been made whereby they are now deposited in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, which has supplied suitable specimens to take their 
places.—^E ds. 



The Occurrence of Aradus aterrimus Fieh, in Kent in 1033-34 ^—While 
collecting with Mr. L. C. Bushby in a wood near East Mailing on 26th 
November, 1933, an immature specimen of an Aradid, which later proved to 
bo Aradus aterrimus Fieb., was discovered amongst some ratting sacking. 
Charcoal-burners had been at work on the site during the previous year, and 
a number of sacks were left in a heap, as they were too rotten to contain the 
charcoal. The wood was visited again the following week and some dozen 
more Aradids were found in the sacking; they seemed to prefer those covered 
with fungus and containing a little charcoal-dust. 

Mr. G. L. Hey also found a nymph, which w’as at first thought to be 
Aradus depressus, but later proved to be A. aterrimus. It was discovered at 
East Mailing in the course of an examination of a series of corrugated cardboard 
bands placed around the stems of apple trees to trap Anthonomus pomatum (L.) 
Curt. This specimen w'as found about half-a-mile away from the site of the 
charcoal-burning operations. In July the writer al.so found an adult female in 
a heap of hedge-brushings a mile south of the original locality. 

.Adults and nymphs were found in the decaying sacking until the first week 
of October, 1934. The sacking was kept damp <luring the hot summer months, 
and additional sacking was added to the heap fiom time to time. On the after¬ 
noon of b'riday, October 5th, some unknown person visited the woutl with a car 
and removed all the sacking, completely clearing the site; no more specimens 
have since been discovered. 

Five nymphs collected in November, 1933, were kept iit a small tin box. 
They did not reach maturity until the end of August, 1934. Each larva only 
moultetl once, thus they remained in the Ixist instnr ten months. All proved to 
be males. 

Two specimens of Atadus aterrimus were recorded fur this country over 
fcventy years ago, and no further occurrence up to the present. The species is 
represented in the .Scott collection by a without data and is apparently the 
specimen mentioned by Butler as * ex. Coll. Harding.* The only other British 
#’\ample vvjis a female from Darenth WikhI, May 30th, 1861. 

Aradus aterrimus Fieb. was first <lescribed by Fieber (Wien Enl. Monatschr., 
Vllf, p. 210, 1864), Douglas and Scott’s record being dated i8()5, from a rf 
sent tu him from England by Douglas. Thus the specimen in the Natural 
History Museum must he the type of the species seen hp P'ieber. 

As suggested by Kiritshenko (Faun, Russie, V*l, Pt. I, p. 240, 1913), the 
common Siberian A. mono j.ak, is identical with the rare and sporadic European 
A. atetrimus Fieb., which Kiritshenko had not seen Mr. W. E. China has 
compared Fieber’s type with a sp<*cimen of A. morio Jak. from Sib^Tin deter¬ 
mined by Kiritshenko and finds them identical. A. morio Jak. 1880 tlar^fore 
becomes a synonym of A. aterrimus Fieb. Mr. China also stales that in Kirit- 
shenko’s Monograph of Palacarctic .Aradidae the East Mailing specimens run 
down to A, aterrimus Fieb. 

The WTiter wishes to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. W. Steer, of 
East Mailing, for diagnosing the species, and Mr. W. E. China for confirming 
it, and for the full details regarding the synonymy of the species given above. 
—M. Massrk, ‘ Acarina,* East Mailing, Kent: December ^isi, 1934. 

Atifhicus tohias Mars, in Britain .—Early in 1934 I had an opportunity, thanks 
to Mr. Massee, of collecting some nymphs of Aradus aterrimus Fieb. The.se I 
placed in a new breeding cage w’ith some of the rotting, mouldy sacking in 
which they occurred. Having succeeded in rearing some of the nymphs, I turned 
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^ cage out about the middle of August to ascertain how the remaining nymphs 
were progressing, and was surprised to sec an Anthicus run out of the sacking, 
which was obviously not any of those recorded for this country. It proved to 
be a freshly emerged example of the above species. 

Anthicus iohias is recorded from India, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Turkey, 
and one would of course assume that it had Ix'cn imported in the sacking in 
the egg or larv’a state, but from enquiries which Mr. Massee has kindly made 
from the charcoal-burners all the sacks used were new ones obtained in Maid¬ 
stone; further, the sacks had been lying in the wood for at least two years. The 
species must of course be treated as an introduced one, at least for the present. 

My thanks are due to Dr. K. G. Blair for confirming my identification of 
the species.—E. C. Bedweli., 5^ Brighton Bond, Coulsdon, Surrey ; January 
2nd, 1935. 

On the occurrence of Lycius hrunnens Sieph. in Great Britain. —I was much 
interested in the note published by Mr. C. K. Stott in this Magazine for 
December, 1934, on the occurrence of Lyctus brunneus in Staffordshire. 

Within recent years the Forest Products Research Laboratory has collected 
records of the occurrence of Lyctus spp, in timber in Great Britain and has also 
carried out an extensive survey* of the premises of timber importers, merchants 
and manufacturers using tirnlnr. During the course of this work, and from 
advisory correspondence, records of Lyctus brunneus have been obtained from 
home-grown timber, chiefly oak, from most parts of England, whilst it has also 
been recordc^d from Central Scotland. Indeed, the results of these investigations 
show that Lycius brunneus now occurs more frequently in home-grown timb<'r 
than does the indige^nous sp(>cies Unearts. The occurrence of Lyctus spp. 
throughout England and Scotland is undoubtedly largely dependent upon the 
distribution of infested timber, both home-grown and imported. On the other 
hand, information on the natural distribution of Lyctus spp. in fallen limbs of 
trees, etc., is lacking. One wonders whether the specimen of Lyctus brunneus 
which entered Mr. Stott’s study originated from neighbouring trees, from a local 
timber yard, or even from some Lyctiis-infestced article of lurniture or other 
timber in the vicinity. In this connection it may be of interest to point out 
that the distance to wt^ch Lyctus beetles are able to fly has never been deter¬ 
mined. — Ronald C. Fisher, Forest Products Research I..aboratory, Princes 
Rishorough, Buckinghamshire : January yth, 1935. 

Occurrence oj OdontosceUs dorsalis Fahr. in E. Kent. —The receipt of a 
couple of Suffolk specimens of this species from my friend Mr. E. C. Bedweli 
recently prompted me to look over my series of O. fuliginosa Linn, from the 
Deal district, taken in 1930 (June 30th to July 4th). I found, to my surprise, 
that, though .six actually were this .species, the other six—all fnmi Sandwich 
Bay—were undoubtedly O. dorsalis. At that time I had no description of the 
latter, hence the oversight. I sent the whole scries to Mr, Bedweli, who agrees 
with my determination. From my notes it appears that one, or perhaps two, 
were taken at the roots of marram grass right on the foreshore, between the 
houses and Prince’s Golf Club House; one was running in the open and the 
remainder were under Erodium cicutarium, between the Club House and Shell 
Ness. All the O. fuliginosa were taken on Deal sandhills, i.e, between Deal 
and the nearest house at Sandwich Bay, under Erodium plants. Mr. Bedweli 

• Forest Products Research Bulletin No. lO.—H.M. Suitioncry OIBce^ 
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think#? that this is a new locality for O. dorsalis^ and has asked me to publish 
it.—H. W, Dai.try, Bar Hill, Madeley, Crewe: January 5th, 1934. 

Phaonia mirahilis Ringd. in Cardiganshire ,—^Last August I was fortunate 
enough to take two specimens of this rare and beautiful fly on a window of a 
farm in the Ystwyth Valley, about three miles from Aberystwyth. I am indebted 
to Miss Aubertin for putting me on the track of their identity. They correspond 
exactly to the very full description given by Mr. J. E. Collin (under the name 
P, kcilini) in ‘ Parasitology,* Vol. IX, p. 441. He there records the species only 
from Cambridge and the New Forest. Ringdahl originally dc‘scribed it in Ent. 
Tidskr., 1916, p. 233, from the male only. The dimensions given by Mr. Collin 
are 8—10 mm. My male, taken on Augu.st 8th, 1934, is fully 10 mm., and my 
female, taken on August 25th, hardly more than 7.5 mm.—L. W. Grbnsted, 
30 Charlbury Road, Oxford : January 5th, i93S- 


iirbtetDS. 

' The Complete Book of British Butterh.ies.* By F. W. Frohawk, F.R.E.S., 
M.B.O.U. Pp. I —384, Plates I—XXXII. Price 10^6. London : Ward, 

Lock & ('o. Ltd. December, 1034. 

E!e\<‘n yvar*i have elapsed since Mr F. W. Frohawk published his great 
work on our Diurnal Lepidoptera, ‘ The Natural History of British Butterflies.* 
This book embtKlied a profusion of original details' of the life-history of these 
insects drawn from his personal observations, as well as a series of plates 
reproduced from his beautiful drawings of every species in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, w'hich at the time were unsurpassed in excellence by those of any extant 
work on the subject. The .size and cost of the two volumes, however, placed 
them beyond the means of all but a few students of the Order; and we con¬ 
gratulate the author and his publishers on their enterprise in presenting them 
with a work on a more ctjnvenient scale, containing all the essential features of 
its pnnlecessor, wdth the addition of the knowledge that has been acquired since 
its appearance, 

.After a * h'oreword ’ by Lord Rothschild, and brief but adequate sections on 
such .subjects as classification, aberration, migration, collecting and rearing, and 
a highly useful list of the food-plants of the larvae, our butterflies in all their 
stages are described wdlh a wealth <if detail by the author, wht) has enjoyed the 
unique experience of rearing every species from the egg during the last forty 
yeais or more. Special attention may be directed to the records of the migration 
to our Islands of the American Danaus pleMppus, here brought fully up to date, 
and to the minutely detailed and most interesting life-history of the* Large Blue,* 
MacuUnca arton^ in the elucidation <»f w’hich Mr. Frohawk has had so prominent 
a share. 

The transformations of the sixty-eight butterflies now' recognised as British 
are depicted on thirty-two plates, reproduced from the author’s original drawings 
u.scd in the work of 11)24 ‘ four-colour * process. These more condensed 

plates are even more pleasing to the eye than the earlier ones, and when theii 
fidelity in detail, brilliancy of colour, and accuracy of reproduction are considered, 
it is safe to say that never before have our British buttei flies been presented in 
so faithful and artistic a manner. It were perhaps invidious to refer ♦o any 
figures as outstanding in merit; but wc would draw special attention to those of 
Argynnis paphia (PL IX), Nymphalis antiopa (PL XIII), Apatura iris (PL XV), 
und the literally ‘ life-like ’ picture of Vaiirwa atalanta on the * jacket * of the 
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book. The difficulties presented by the adequate reproduction of the subtle differ* 
onces in colour of the * Blues * have here been successfully surmounted, though 
in a very few cases, notably in the underside of Lycaena dispar^ the full colour* 
values have not been quite attained. 

The ‘ half-tone * figures in the text, more than i6o in number, mainly of the 
resting attitudes of the insects reproduced from the author’s sketches in the field, 
and of many notable aberrations, are even more interesting and instructive, if 
possible, than those of the plates themselves. 

When, in addition to the foregoing details, the excellence of the printing and 
binding is considered, the book is indeed a marvel of good value at its price. 
We can imagine np more delightful and acceptable present to the young Lepido- 
pterist, who will have the advantage of commencing his study of our British 
butterflies under the most recent classification and nomenclature as revised by 
the Committee of the Royal Entomological Society, which is followed through¬ 
out the work, and to which, it must be acknowledged, some at least of the * old 
hands ’ are not yet fully habituated. 

* The Macrolepidopteka of the Wokid.’ Edited by Dr. Adalbert Seitz. I. 
Section. Fauna Palaearctica. Supplement. Parts 40—52. 3 Plates. Stutt- 
gardt: Alfred Kernen, Publisher. 1934. 

We have received the four parts above enumerated of this great work, which 
deal entirely with the Noctuid moths of the Pnlaearctic Region not enumerated 
in the main Volumes. Dr. M. Draudt is, as l)efore, responsible for the letter- 
press, and the three plates maintain the high standard of excellence of their 
immediate predecessors. 


Frederick Augustus Dixey, M,A., D.M., F.K.S .—It is with profound regret 
that we announce the tragic death of this well-kno^’n and greatly esteemed 
Entomologi.st. On the evening of January 14th he was knocked down by a 
motor-car in Park Lane, London, and sustained a fractured skull and other 
severe injuries; and two days later he pa.ssed away in St. George’s Hospital, 
whither he had been conveyed after the accident. The sad news only reached 
the Royal Entomological Society at the conclusion of the .Annual M(»eting on the 
i6th; and on January 23rd he was laid to rest in the churchyard at Friern 
Barnet, Herts., where his wife is interred. 

Frederick Augustus Dixey was born in London on December 9th, 1855, and 
was educated at Highgate School, whence he went up in 1874 as a scholar to 
Wadham College, Oxford. His active association with Wadham, except for a 
brief interval (1880-3), during which he was DcTnonstrator of Physiology at 
University College, London, remained unbroken until 1928, and he held in suc¬ 
cession the responsible offices of Junior Bursar, Bursar, and Sub-Warden; and 
on his retirement he was elected an Honorary Fellow of his College. 

His reputation as a finished classical scholar, and an the author of several 
memoirs on medical science of high importance, joined to his activities in the 
religious and social life of his College, as well as with the old Volunteers and 
the Officers’ Training Corps, made him an outstanding figure In the University. 
But we are chiefly concerned with him here as one of the best-known and most 
accomplished Entomologists of our time. As our leading authority on the Pierine 
butterflies of the world, the succe.ssion of exhaustive memoirs from his pen, most 
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of which appeared in the Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
dealing with the phylogeny, mimetic associations, geographical distribution, and 
general bionomics of this important section of the Lepidoptera, and more especially 
his elaborate researches in connection with the characteristic scent>scales or plu¬ 
mules, and their importance in the indication of the affinities and determination 
of species, have taken high rank as Entomological classics. Of equal value and 
interest are his papers on mimicry in butterflies, and the phylogenetic significance 
of their wing-markings, as well as his two Presidential Addresses to the Ento¬ 
mological Society. The fine and extensive series of his favourite Pierine butter¬ 
flies in the Oxford l^niversity Museum was the object of his special care, and 
no opportunity was overlooked by him of adding to its completeness and efficient 
arrangement. 

In recent years he made three contributions to our Magazine of more than 
ordinary interest. The first of these (Vol, LIl, pp. 10-13, 4<V-5i, 119-1-25) is a 
charming narrative of his visit to Australia with the British Association in 1914, 
and in V'ol. LXVI (pp, 170-176) is an equally interesting summary of his entomo¬ 
logical experiences on the African tour of the Association in 1929. An exliaustive 
account of the Pierine butterflie.s which w^erc collected during the voyages' of the 
late Admiral K. G. Bourke appears in our volume ftir 1933 (pp. 92-102). 

Dr, Dixey Iwxame a Fellow id the Entomological Society as long ago as 1887; 
hi was a Vice-President in 1904-5, and occupied the Presidential Chair in 1909-10. 
In the latter year he w-as elected a Fidlow ol the Royal Society, and in 1919 he 
was President of th<‘ Zoological Section of the British Association at the Bourne¬ 
mouth meeting. 

For many years he had lH‘en a widower, and is survived by two sons and a 
married daughter, to whom we extend «>ui most heartfelt sympathy and con¬ 
dolence in their tragic bereavem*‘nt. To his wide circle of friends, scientific and 
otherwise, his loss is indeed a grievous one, and now'hcre will his kind face and 
genial presence l>e more sadly missed than in the ‘ Hope Department ’ of the 
Oxford l/’niversity Museum.—J. J. Walker. 


^onet]2 

IVfjNesday, Xovewbi^r 21st, 1934.—Dr. S. A. Neavk, O.B.E., President, in 
tJie Chair. 

The following w’tre elected Fellow.s of the Society ; H. Abdul Hafiz, B.A., 
Imperial College ol Science and Technology, South Kensington, S.W.7; Howard 
E. Hinton, B.Sc., ZiKilogicai LalK)ratory, 'Fhe Museums, Cambridge. 

The death of Mr. S. T. Klein, elected a Fellow' in 1887, w'as announced. 

The Secretary read the foHow'ing list of Fellows nominated by the Council 
for the ensuing year :—For President: S. A, Neave, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. For 
Treasurer : Francis Hemming, C.B.E. For Secretary : A. W. McKenny-Hughes, 
D.I.e. For other members of Council:—Professor W. A. F, Balfour-Browne, 
M.A,, F.R.S.E,; Professor P. A, Buxton, M.A.; Professor G. D. Hale-Carpenter, 
M.B.E., D.M.; C. L. Collenette; H. Eltringham, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; Briga¬ 
dier W. H. Evans, C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O.; G. Fox-Wilson; A. D. lmm% Sc.D., 
M.A., F.R.S.; K. Jordan, Ph.D., F.R.S.; K. Stewart MacDougatl, 

LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E.; N. D. Riley; J. A. Simes, O.B.E.; W. H. Thorpe, 
M.A., Ph.D.; C. B. Williams, M.A., Sc.D. 

The Rev. E. B, Ashby exhibited some French butterflies. Mr. R. B. Benson 
exhibited some high mountain sawflies of Britain. Professor G. D. Hale Car- 
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penter exhibited and discussed (i) a Hespeiiid migrating in the Congo and (a) 
a Mantid and its Sphingid prey. Professor £. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited 
and discussed (i) on behalf of Mr. H. C. Ken way, photographs of Charaxes p- 
saturnus Butl. larva emerging from the egg, and recent interesting captures of 
Charaxes and of female butterflies after heavy rain; (i) on behalf of Mr, L, E. 
Andrewes, notes on Dorset Lepidoptcra in 1934, and abnormal epigamic behaviour 
of a male Aglais urticae L.; and (3) the homing of the * ladybird * Coccinella 
bipuHctata L. Mr. H. St, J. K. Donisthorpe exhibited two rare beetle.s from 
Wicken Fen. Miss L. £. Cheesman ga\e a talk on an entomological expedition 
to Papua, illustrated by lantern slides.—A. W. McKknny-Huohes, Hon. Sec, 

Wednesday, December 5/h, 1934.— Dr. S. A. Nrave, O.B.E., President, in 
the Chair. 

The Secretary read for the second time the nominations of the Council for 
Officers and Council for 1935, 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : Walter William Baum, 
Ha/elhurst, 08 Hillmorton Road, Rugby; Andrew G. Hamilton, Imperial Insti¬ 
tute of Entomology, British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 

The death of Mr, G. C. Leman, elected a Fellow of the Society in 1920, ami 
of Major H. C. Jeddeie-Fisher, elected a F'ellow in 1928, was announced. 

The Hon. .Secretary exliibited a specinwn of Phryxe vulgaris I'all. as a para¬ 
site of liorkhausema pscudospretella Stn. Mr. E. B. Fold exhibited and discussed 
the first lecorded capture of Argymus pandora Schilf. in Fmgland. Professor 
£. B. Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and discussed (1) on befuilf of Mr, H. B. Cutt, 
warning colours and mimicry, illusttaied by lantern slides, with a concluding 
section by Profes.sor Poulton terminating the controversy with Dr. W. L. McAiee; 
and (2) notes on Coccinellid and other associations of apostMnatic insects. Miss 
L. E. Cheesman exhibited and discussc‘d the habits of a new Rcduviid bug from 
Papua, illustrating her remarks vvith lantern slides, and Dr. fi. Eltringham, 
F'.R.S., Mr. Musgrave, and Mrs. M. D. Brindley made comments. Mr. D. J. 
Lewis discussed the disappearance of I'abanid flies trom a swamp in Albania. 
The Rev. Maurice T. Beckett, O.B.E., exhibitt d a n« w apparatus for preventing 
damage by heat to specimens placed in an epidiascope.— A, W. McKen.ny-HuohSS, 
Hon. Secretary. 


THE PARASITES OF BRITISfl BIRDS AND MAMM.ALS. III.—ON 
SOME PARASITES LIVING IN THE NEST OF THE HOUSE 
MARTIN (CHELIDON V, IJRBICA Linn.). 

UY GORDON B. THOMPSON 

(Department ol Entomology, British Museum (Nat. Hist.).) 

For the g^reater part of the material with which this note is 
concerned, I am indebted to Mr, P. A. D. Hollom. During the 
early days of September Mr. Hollom sent me the linings of three 
House Martins’ nests. All three nests were taken from the sewage 
farm near Weybridge Station, Surrey. They were built under the 
eaves, which project 6in. to gin. beyond the wall of the buildings 
at heights varying roughly between 8 ft. and 13 ft. above the 
grouiid^level. Altogether there were about thirty nests round the 
building, all of which were inhabited during the season. Some 
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House Sparrows also nested on the building but not in the imme* 
diate vicinity of any of the nests sent by Mr. Hollom. The three 
nests were chosen on account of the fact that they had most re¬ 
cently been left by the birds, presumably the second brood of the 
year. The time which elapsed between the birds leaving the nests 
and their collection was probably two days at the most. In the case 
of nest No. i the young birds were just about to leave it when Mr. 
Hollom went to take it, and he was able to catch two of the young 
birds for examination for parasites. Martins have nested on the 
same building for the past five years, but whether the nests under 
consideration have been occupied during previous seasons Mr. 
Hollom was unable to say. Each nest was constructed of mud with 
a rough lining of feathers (probably chickens’ feathers) and pieces 
of straw. 

The nests, when collected, were placed directly into linen hags 
and sent to me. On arrival I examined each nest separately and 
made a careful census of the various parasites which were found. 
The results of this census are tabulated below and following this 
are some notes on the various species. 


Vamr of Parasite. 

Vest Xo, i. 

Nest No. 2. 

Nest No. 3. 

(From East side 

(From South side 

(From West side 

of building) 

CeralophvUus sp.(or spp.) T<k» numerous 

of building) 

Too numerous 

of building) 
Too numerous 

(Larsae) 

to count 

to count. 

t(» count. 

CeratophyUus hirundims 

('urtis .\duUs 


i)2 

32 

Oiutacus hirundinis 

(Jfnyns)* 

5 <» 



Stenepteryx hirundinis 

(Linn.) Puparia ... 

19 

42 

8 

.Adults 

ot 

nil 

4 

Dermanyssus gaiUnae 

(R«di) Adults 

nil 

4 

8 

Inim«nturps . 

Wry h'W. 

Very few. 

Very few. 


General Notes on the Species found in the Nests. 

Ceratophyllidac. Siphosaptura. 

Four species of fleas have been recorded from the nests of 
House Martins in the British Isles, they are as follows: — 
r eraiophylliis hirundinis Curtis (1B32). 

CeratophyUus farreni Rothschild (1905). 

Ceraiophyllus rof/iscWWi Walerston (1910). 
CeratophyUus rusticus Wagner (1903). 

In the nests under consideration only C. hirundinis Curtis wdii 

* All vUkgtB exc«pt the Am. t Four were taken off a young bird. 
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found. There is a possibility that one or more of the remaining 
species listed above may yet occur as the numbers of larvae* presettl 
in each nest was very great and adults are continually emerging. 
It appears from the published records that T. rothschUdi Water- 
ston and C. rusticus Wagner are comparatively rarer species than 
C. jarreni Rothschild and C. hirundinis Curtis, the last being the 
commonest of all. 

All the adults of C. hirutidinis Curtis that were collected appeared 
recently to have emerged, and the males greatly exceeded the 
females in numbers. In nests Nos. 2 and 3, three pairs were taken 
in copula. The larvae are easily seen and move about quickly when 
disturbed, but the pupae are exceedingK difficult to find. Some 
pupae were found in the empty puparia of Stenepteryx hirundinis 
(Linn.). On the few occasions when I did find pupae, the outer 
cases were impregnated with fine particles of the mud from the 
nests and usually attached to a piece of the straw or feather or in 
tiny cavities in the mud. The emergence of C. hirundinis Curtis, 
which I was able to observe in a few instances, was by a forward 
movement, and the adult insert was able to move about and even 
to jump almost immediately. These observations correspond with 
those of Waterston (iqio) on the hatching of C, jarreni Rothschild. 

Cimicidae. Hemiptera. 

Oeciacus hirundinis (Jenyns), 1839. 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (1), 3, p. 242, fig. 

This species was des<Tibed by Jenyns, from specimens found 
‘swarming’ in martins* nests in ('ambridgeshire, as a Cimex. 
StSl (1837) erected the genus Oeciacus for its reception, and the 
only other species contained in the genus is O. ificarius Horvath 
(1912), which occurs in the nests of the Cliff Swallow and Barn 
Swallow in North America. Records of the occurrence of O, hirun* 
dirds Jenyns in the British Isles are very few. After the species 
was described by Jenyns, I>ouglas and Scott (1865) mention having 
seen specimens from a House Martin’s nest taken at Tunbridge 
Wells; Saunders (1892) took spacimens ‘ in the windows of a house 
at Chobham over which a martin had nested. ’ Saunders also men¬ 
tions the following records : Stoke Holy Cross {Edwatds) and ‘ off 
dead swallow,’! Armagh (Johnson). Butler (1923), summarising the 
records, states that it has been recorded from seven English counties 
and the North of Ireland but not from Wales or Scotland. 

♦ UnvM tiave iin^c pupated end only C. MrtfudM C«riU condniifi to 

* Thif ocaeormet of C. dkirniinU (Jenyos) on n tufftllov is a gfiiiiUi«e*B# of 
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It was therefore extremely interesting- to find the species occur¬ 
ring in such large numbers in the nests received from Mr. Hollom. 
Adults were by no means as numerous as the immature stages, and 
females predominated. I am inclined to agree with Butler’s state¬ 
ment that the species must be considered rare though where found 
it is usually abundant. 

O. hirundinis (jenyns) is considerably smaller than ('imex lecfu^ 
larius Linn,, the bed bug, and very much more hairy. When seen 
in the nests they are, owing to their hairiness, covered with small 
particles of mud, thus rendering them almost indistinguishable 
from their surrounding’s. When disturbed they either remain per¬ 
fectly still or run very quickly and disappear into a crevice in 
the mud. 

Through the kindness of Mr. W. K. China I am able to add 
two more records of the (HH'urrence of this hui^’. The specimens are 
in the National Collection, (i) Specimens obtained from a house on 
which martins had nested at Mill Hill, Middlesex, 21.vi. 1934; (2) 
specimens from a House Martin’s nest at Brockman’s Park, Herts, 
vi,i934 {R* These records extend the distribu¬ 

tion of the spi'cies to two more counties in England. 

I)n>TER\-Pr PIPAKN, 

Hippoboscidae. 

Steni f>1eryx hirutulifiis (Linn.), 1761. 

This Hippoboscid is, as far as I can tell from previous records, 
a sptvific parasite of the House Marlin in the British Isles. In this 
species the wings arc considerably reduced and are in fact useless 
for flight purposes. The fl) can, however, run very (juickly, its 
movements being very erratic. The number of puparia present in 
tlie nests lends to indicate that they remain as suih throughout 
the winter and until the return of the House Martins, when they 
can emerge to find a ready supply of food. Of the nine adults from 
nest No. i four were taken off a young bird just as it was about to 
leave th^ nest. It would be interesting to learn to what extent the 
adults of S. hirundinis (Linn.) are carried by their hosts. The 
puparia vary considerably in .si/e, arc shining black and very 
similar to the puparia of O. {tzncularia (Linn.) in general shape. 

.. Acarina. 

I>ermanyssidae. 

Dertnanyssus gallinae (Redi), 1674. 

This mite is better known as the ‘ fowl mite.* It is remarkable 
that so few specimens were found in the nests, as Dr. S. Finnegan 
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tells me that the species occurs commonly in many birds’ nests 
and has been recorded from House Martins’ nests by Hirst (1916). 
I have found it swarming in the nests of swallows. Since keeping 
the nests I have noticed that nearly all the adults have died but 
there still remain a few living examples of the immature stages. 

Noi’E. —Judging from the total number of parasites present in 
each of these nests and considering that they are all blood-suckers 
the House Martins must have a very uncomfortable time of it. 
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NOTES ON THE PASSALIDAE (COLEOPTRRA). 

No. 5. SvNO.NYMic Notes, with the dksc rum ions of \ new 
Genos and new Species. 

BV W. D. HINCKS, M.P.S., F.K.E.S., M.S.B.E. 

{Concluded from Vol. Ixx, p. 274.) 

Subfam. Passalin.ab {continued)* 

Ptichopus Kaup. 

P. angulatus (Perch.), 1835. 

This is a common and variable Central American species, and 
it seems probable that the following are at the most only lot'al 
races of it; —P. inca Kuw. 1891, niiidus Kuw. 1891, montezuma 
Kuw, 1891* aberrator Kuw. 1891, inflatus Kuw, 1898, Borellii Ros- 
mini tgoz (n. syns.). 

Before turning to the Old World Passalidae it will be necessary 
to refer again to the genus Passalus and the subgencra established 
by Luederwaldt (vide Hincks, 1933 a, p. 178). Zang {1905) has 
pointed out that the name Eumelus Kaup (1871) is preoccupied by 
Eumelus Raf. (i8ao) and proposed Gnomon in place of Kaup's 
name, wbid) change seems to have been overlooked by subsequent 
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authors. Eutnelus is therefore no longer available for Lueder- 
waldt’s second subgenus, but as it contains Kaup*s Miirorhinus 
(1871) that name becomes available and may be used in place of 
Eutnelus. The type of the subgenus will be Pas solus cay or Perch. 

Passalus has already l>een substituted for Luederwaldt’s third 
subgenus Phoroneus, The latter name established by Kaup (1869) 
is preoccupied by Phoroneus Raf. {1815) as noted by Zang. It will 
not be necessary, however, to change the name of the first section 
of the subgenus Passalus (of Lucdcrwaldt’s arrangement), as these 
group names have no nomenclatoral significance and are used in 
the same way as a spi*rific name might be used in denoting a group 
of species within the subgenus.* 

Subfam. Solekocyclikae. 

Didnuus Kaup. 

The original spelling is adopted instead of tlie corrected form 
of Zang — Didymus. 

I), haroldi Kuw. 1898. 

:=iduplicatus Kuw. (nec Har.), fur Kuw. 1S91, latro Kuw\ 1891» 
parasticius (iravely {nec Imhoff), curvilincatus Arrow 1907, 
congoeusis .\rrow icx)7 (n. syns.). 

'I'hc .S)non\my here suggested calls for some explanation, and 
a separate note on the subject will appear elsewhere. 

/>. tuahtigalli Kuw’. 

^luedentzi Kuw*. 1891, cfwfm Kuw, 1891, petersi Kuw. 1891 
(n. syns.). 

D, punctipectus Kaup i8()H. 

^fraudator Kuw. 1891, simulator Kuw. 1891 (n.svns.). 
Subfam. Macroumxae. 

The genera Mastochilus, Pharochilus, Analaches and Cetejus, 
treated by (iravely (1918) as subgeneric divisions of the first- 
named, are here tentatively accorded full generic status by the 
writer on the grounds that members of these genera can be correeth 
placed at a glance. 

Mastochilus Kaup. 

Af. austraiasicus (Perch) 1841. 

Kuw. 1891, perinvitus Kuw. 1891, distans Kuw\ 
1898 (n. syns.). 

Kuwert himself seems to have been a little doubtful of the 

• OpportttfiUy U taken of correctiug the following error* in previous pait* of this paper 
Vol. t nx. p 115*41. 6, Ctitptt HeOer i» the species referred to, not Amahihtt /aArM/rs; 

P 87t, StK line Mhom Uottont, read suict/fmt : p. vjt, read for A/oste/erwex. 
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specific distinctness of these names (1898, p. 328) and was uncer^ 
tain which was typical austrcUasicus. 

Pharochiltis Kaup. 

P. politus (Burm.) 1847. 

=^languidilahris Kuw. 1891, rugiceps Westw, 1845, bilineato- 
punctatus Kuw. 1891, brevidentatus Kuw. 1898, compar Kuw. 
1898 (n. syns.). 

The synonymy established above is probably correct. Kuwert 
suggested that his languidilabns was only a variant of politus an<l 
that compar was very near brezudentatus. Arrow (1907) examined 
the type of rugiceps and pronounced it as very near politus and 
probably identical with brezndentatus, 

iMbienus Kaup. 

L, inaeqiialis Gravely 1918. 

This species was described by Gravely from Arfak, Dutch New 
Guinea, and Moreira (1932) has since recorded it from Aru. The 
writer has examined two examples from the British Museum which 
considerably increase the known range. These were collected by 
the Ghallen^er Expedition and purport to ha\e been taken in 
Ternate and Queensland. 

The var. proxtmus Hincks 1933, described as a var. of trigono- 
phorus (Zang), should be transferred here. It is closely similar to 
typical inaequalis but differs in its larger size, almost symmetru‘al 
outer tubercles (due to attrition ?) and more rouiuk^d anterior angles 
of the thorax. 

Below two new species of Lahienus are shortly diagnosed. They 
are included in a small but very interestino collection of Passalidae 
made by Miss L. E. Chcesman in New^ Guinea and sent by Mr. 
Arrow for determination. Full descriptions of these spherics and 
notes on the wliole collection will l>c published elsewhere when the 
material is completely wwked out. 

L. cavlfpons n. sp. 

Belonging to the trif^onophorus group (vid^ Hincks, 19331:, p. 156). 

Closely nilied to L ingonophoru^ (Zang,), but diffors in having mentum 
without primary sca» s; h#*ad with large lateral impression near antf*rior margin 
Iietween frontal ridge and fronto-verticnl suture, and thorax with only faint 
trace of median furrow. 

Differs from L. inaequalis Gravely in having nearly symmetrical outer 
tubercles and by the presence of lateral impressions on tins head, which also 
distinguish it from \. proxtmus. 

Differs from L. ptofomocotlotdes Hincks in having frontal ridges complete 
throughout dnd in having an entirely different frontal area. 

Length 34 mm. 
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One example (type). Papua: ishurava, 3,000 ft., vii.1933 (L. E. 
Cheestnan). British Museum Collection. 

L. oheesmanae n. sp. 

Antenna} club with ultimate four lamellae long, basal two very short. Mentum 
with secondary scars m>t widely divergent and meeting behind to cut of a median 
area. Inner tubercles of head prominent, joined by a broad curved ridge. In 
front of inner tubercles frontal ridges absent and frontal area and anterior part 
of head form a more or less flat plate. Outer tubercles simple, projecting 
laterally, forming with a prominence on anterior margin of head near their 
base an emargination into which upper tooth of mandible more or less fits. 

Head iinpunctate. Thorax with median groove strong, interrupted in front; 
scars without piligerous punctures. Elytra impunctate. 

Length 42—44 mm. 

Five example.s (type and paralypes). Papua: Ishurava, 3,cxx)ft., 
vii.1933 (L, E. Cheestnan), British Museum Collection. 

This species is not closely allied to any of the species known to 
the writer. It perhaps comes nearest to L. horreUi Hincks, from 
Sudest Island, but has an entirely different head. 

Protomocoelus Zan^. 

/L austraiis (Boisd.) 1H33. 

szimpressicollis Kuw. (nee Boh.), gesiroi Kirsch 1879, vogeli 

Kuvv. 1898, fallax Kuw. i8t)8 (n. syns.). 

P. heynei Kuw. i8c)i. 

— difTicilis Kuw. 1898 (n.syn.). 

It was with deep rej^ret that the writer ret'enlly received news 
of tlie death of Dr. Hermann Lucdervvaldt, whose excellent work 

tlie Brn/ilian Passalidae (see bibliography) has done so much to 
improve the systematics of the .‘\meriran subfamilies. Dr. Luedcr- 
waldt was l)orn on January .23rd, 1865, and diet! on Auj^ust 5th, 
1934. He was an assistant at the Sao Paulo Museum and will be 
remembered by his work not only on the Passaliilae but also on 
the Lucanidae and Coprinae, 
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Batkr, j 886. Biol. Centr. .\mpr. Cul. 11 , a, 1886, pp. 2 —.*4, t. 1. 
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Hravriy, 1914. Mem. Indian Mu». IH, 4, 1014, pp. 177-353, .D* 

-1918. hr. Vn, 1918, pp. i —144. 
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NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF GNVPETA COERULKA Saiilb. 

IN BRITAIN. 

BV JAMES H. KEYS, K.R.E.S. 

In 1901, when corresponding w'ith the late Monsieur A. Fauvul, 
I offered to send him specimens of the above-named Staphylinid 
beetle. The reason for my doing so I have forgotten. He replied 
to the effect that G, cocrulea did not occur in England, that it was 
peculiar to Scandinavia and Finland, and that our species was G. 
fipicola Kies. Feeling assured that at all events our local in.sect 
was correctly named, I thereujx>n despatched a few specimens of 
it to Monsieur Fauvel, which in due course were acknowledged 
and their identity as the true G. coertilea Sahib, was confirmed by 
him. 

In September of last year, doubt of the identity of the coerulea 
was raised by Dr. Carl Lindroth, of Motala, Sweden, with whom I 
was in touch at tliat time, and w'ho wrote to me as follows; ' I 
also take the opportunity to ask you regarding the Gnypeia listed 
as coerulea Sahib, in Great Britain. It seems to me possible that 
the species may have been confused with fipicola Kies. . . • I 
should be glad to see some Devon specimens of coerulea.* Accord¬ 
ingly some local examples of the beetle were forwarded to Dr. 
Lindroth. He replied : ‘ I can only confirm the correct determina¬ 
tion of the species.’ 

In view of this corresjKmdence, it is curious that in the previous 
June-July, when staying at South Brent, I should meet with G. 
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coerulea in abundance. It seems desirable, therefore, to record 
the experience. I was residing at a farm about a mile from the 
River Avon where it flows close by the little town, and is easily 
accessible through some meadows just below the church. I paid 
several visits to the river, and on four occasions brought home 
from thence a bagful of moss, scraped from boulders and stones 
more or less submerged in its waters. Owing to the drought just 
then prevalent it was easy to move about the bed of the river and 
select suitable patches of the moss. The weight of one of these 
bags was 12 lb. ; the others 1 did not scale, but it may be fairly 
estimated that I dealt with at least 451b. of the moss (including, 
of course, in the weight the water, gravel, etc., collected with it). 
I'he locality was a flat meadow and the extent of the river from 
which moss was collected was about 150 yards. The bags were 
hung up to drain and examined the next day. The Staphylinid 
beetles taken were as follows: 6 Alocotwia sulcijrons Steph., 
2 A, cambrica Woll., 4 Meiaxya clongatuia Gr., 2 M. tomlini Joy, 
2 .U. malleus Joy, whilst of Gnypeta coerulea Sahib, upwards of 100, 
I Quedius umhrinus Er., 1 Aciobius cinerascens Gr., 2 Lathrohium 
quadraium Pk., Diafuius coerulescens Gyll. in some numbers, but 
I did not collect any, 4 Steuus Mull., 3 Ancyrophorus 

aureus Fauv., 2 Lesteva luctuosa Fauv., i Trogophloeus rivularts 
Mots,, I 7 \ corticitius Gr. The predominance of the G. coerulea is 
remarkable. Respecting other water In^etles, Orectochilus villosus 
Miill. was very abundant, but Hydropori were almost absent. Of 
H. margtmitus Duft. and //. sept cut riotialis Gyll. one only of each 
exTurred, and although I worked very thoroughly with the water* 
net I failed to obtain a second example of either spcH:ies. 

The altitude of the meadow in question is about 400 ft. I '^\orked 
the river above the meadow below' Lydia Bridge, but had no cap¬ 
tures. Probably the overhanging trees made it too shady. Still 
higher up the river above Lydia Bridge, where also the river is 
well woodedi Diauous was the only result. And at Shipley Bridge 
(iiljout 800 ft,) on the edge of the moor, some three miles above 
South Brent, I could find very little moss in the river, and from 
about half-^a-gallon of moss secured one G. coerulea only. 

My first capture of G, coerulea was in 1895 (at which time it 
was a great rarity), in the shingle of the River Meavy at Yelver- 
ton (about 400 ft.); later it occurred on the moor both below and 
above Cadover Bridge (about 600 ft.); in the River Dart near Post- 
bridge; the River Erme at Ivybridge; the River Walkham near 
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Merivale Bridge; the River Tavy near Hill Bridge (about 800ft«). 
The late Mr. Philip de la Garde obtained the beetle at Buckfast- 
leigh and at Christow near Exeter. Mr. Rendel look it in the 
Tiverton district. It is recorded by the late Mr. W. G. Blatch from 
Lynmouth, taken by Mr, G. W. Tail, in 1891 ; and here also the 
late Mr. G. C. Champion took it in 1907. Mr. G. H. Ashe tells me 
that he met with G. cocrulea ‘at Okehampton in August, 1929, 
and, as far as 1 remember, the beetle was in some numbers. . . . 
The moss growing on flat slabs of rock, and was not at all a 
plentiful growth.* It is evident, therefore, that the beetle is firmly 
established and widely distributed in Devon. Apparently it has not 
yet been taken in Cornwall. 

In Mr. F. H. Day’s ‘Coleoptera of Cumberland* (1911) G. 
coetulea is recorded as not uncommon on mossy banks in river 
beds, also in flocxi-reluse. In answer to my inquiries, Mr. Day 
kindly tells me that he has ‘always regarded it [^coerulea^ as an 
insect of mountain streams, where it occurs at an elevation of 
1,000 ft. and upwards. Exceptional!) it may be sometimes found 
in flood-rubbish in winter. ... I have never found many specimens 
at any one time, never having brought home the moss for examina- 
tion . . . probably a dozen or so were the most taken at any one 
time. ’ 

Dr, Fordham’s ‘ Yorkshire Coleoptera in 1919’ has one record 
—‘ Malham (J.W.C.)/ 

Mr. Bullock informs me that G, coerulea has nut yet been 
taken in Ireland. For Scottish re<'ords I can only refer to Fowler’s 
‘Coleoptera,’ Vol. II, p. 143. Of Welsh records I have no know¬ 
ledge. 

Dr. Joy’s ‘ Handbook,’ Vol. 1 , p. 55, states: ‘ England S.W., 
W., N.; Scotland, very local; in mo.s.s by mountain .streams.’ 

Dr. Lindroth very kindly informs me that in Sweden ' Cocrulea 
is an exclusively northern species . . . so it seems surprising that 
it docs occur in the British Isles to the furthest south.’ In respect 
to the altitude of its habitat Dr. Lindroth says : * Coeruiea occurs 
in Northern Scandinavia at sea-level as well as in the Alpine 
regions, but further South it becomes more exclusively a mountain 
species.* 

9 Hillside Avenue, Mutky, Plymouth. 

January, 1935* 
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A CRABRONID (HYMENOrfERA) NEW TO THE BRITISH LIST. 

BY G. K. J. NIXON, B.A. 

It is at the request of Dr. O. W. Richards that I place on record 
the occurrence of an interesting Hymenopteron, Crabro (Ecicmnius) 
dives Lcp., which I have taken over a period of five years on the 
railway bank which passes my garden at Tulse Hill, S.K. London. 
The record is unfortunately somewhat belated. Dr. R. C. L. Perkins 
is responsible for the determination of the original specimens, 
which, at the time he saw them, were the property of the British 
Museum, 

The dales of capture are as follows: — Aug,, 1926, 3 cfcT* 
2 Q ^ ^ on flowers of a yellow Umbellifer (wild parsnip?); end of 
July, 1928, I cf ; May, 1929, 1 cf ; June, 1930, i cf ; the^^e three 
males were taken from holes in a telegraph-pole w^hich stands about 
thirty yards from the place where the parsnip grows. Since the last 
dale, I have never systernalicall) searched for the species again. 

It may be suspected that the insect has In^en introduced in 
timber. A timber-yard, situate some three-quarters of a mile 
further down the line lends support to this opinion. In an> case, 
it seems unlikely that so conspicuous a spei ies should have escaped 
the detection of Hymenopterists if it really were a native of this 
country. 

Crabro dives l^ep, bears a superficial resemblance to (Clvto- 
chrysus) chrysifstinnus Lep., but is actually amply distind from 
this species as from all the other allied British species. Its most 
characteristif' feature is e> idontly the acute spine into which each 
lateral, anterior angle of the pronotum is produced. Both sexes 
have the mesonotum clothed only with extreme!) short hairs, so 
that this part has a somewhat glabrous appearance. The first funi¬ 
cular segment (third antennal) is only about twice as long as 
apit'ally wide in the 9 * the cf it is excavated over its basal tw’o- 
thirds (mughly) and is feebly produced distal to the excavation. 
In the cT, further, the first segment of the anterior tarsus is dis¬ 
tinctly and evenly dilated throughout and is transliK'ent whitish. 
.A.c{‘ording to Schmiedeknei'ht in ‘ Die Hymenoptcren Nord-und 
Mitteleuropas/ the subgenus Keietrnnus is provided with an extra 
twill at the middle of the upper margin of the mandibles. There 
are numerous other characters wdiirh render this species very dis¬ 
tinct, at least among British Crabronids. To enumerate them with¬ 
out emphasising their significance would serve no purpose, so I 
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propose to leave this task to some one better qualified to carry it out. 

Department of Entomology, 

Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 

February 1935. 


ADDITIONAL HOSTS OF ANOMOEA ANTICA Wied, AND 
SPILOGRAPHA ALTERNATA Fall. 

BY G. FOX ^Vfl.SON 
(R.H.S. Laboratories, Wisley, Surrey). 

The publication of a recent note on British 'IVypetidae (i) and 
the mention of Crataegus monogyna (Whitethorn) as the host-plant 
of Anomoea (Phagocarpus) antica Wied. (permutulus Har.) has 
prompted me to place on ret'ord the host-plants of this and another 
IVypetid — the Rose-Hip Fly, Spilographa aUcrtiaia Fail.—as 
found in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at Wisley, 
Surrey. 

^hwmoea antica was first recorded from Herheris and Cotoneastcr 
in 1929(2), the larvae being found in the fruits of ten .species of 
Berberis and two species of Cotoneaster at Wisley during the 
autumn of 1928. Brief descriptions of the larv al, puparial and adult 
stages together with notes on the life-histories of both species 
have been published (3), and it is intended in this note to make 
mention only of one fact concerning the habitat of the puparia of 
. 4 . antica. 

Lindner (4), quoting Perris, .states that the larvae pupate in the 
fruit, and this we have found only under conditions of sOirage 
when the fruits are beings dried for the purpose of obtaining seed. 
When the fruit is allowed to develop normally on the plant, the 
larvae on reaching: maturity either fall to the ground or reach the 
soil in fallen fruits, pupation taking place a few' inches below soil- 
level. Niblett {loc. cif.) agrees with Handlirsch that the larvae 
pupate in the .soil. 

The normal host-plant in this country and on the Continent 
would appear to be Hawthorn or Whitethorn, Crataegus mono* 
gyna, a statement which may lead one to suppose that this species 
may have a far wider distribution in this country than the paucity 
of records suggests. 

It is interesting to note that this species occurs not only in the 
fruits of certain Rosaceae, e.g. Cotoneaster, Crataegus, Pyracantha 
and, possibly, Sorbus(^), but in the fruits of one genus belonging 
to the Berbcridaceae. The fact that plants belonging to two fairly 
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widely separated Natural Orders are attacked calls for further in- 
vestig’ation as to whether a biologic race or an incipient species is 
inve^ved in the infestations. 

Spilographa alieniata has been recorded from the fruits of Rosa 
by several authors, for instance, by Kaltcnbach (6) in fruits of Rosa 
species (89); Houard(7) in fruits of Rosa species (3,248); and by 
Lindner (8) in fruits of Rosa villosa. 



2. MM 



X HM 

VV'ing anhea WM, and Sptiographa alternata Fall. 


A complete list of host-plants of both species of 'I'rypt^tid as 
found at \V<sley is appended. 


List OP Hosr-pi.wTs at Wisikv, 1928—1034. 

ANOMOEA ANTICA Wibd. SPILOGRAPHA ALTERNATA Fall, 


Berberis canadensts , 

,, concinna, 

,, dmphina, 

dictyophylla, 
M guimpeii. 

„ Jamesiana, 

„ koreana^ 


Rosa alpma pyrenaica, 
„ blanda, 

„ calocarpa, 

,, ramrm. 

„ canina danica» 

„ canina dumatis, 

„ Chaberti, 
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AROUOBA ANTICA Wiko, 

SPILOGRAPHA ALT SR SATA Fauu 

Berber is lycioides. 

Rosa cinnamomea. 

,, Lyctum, 

»♦ 

feneUensis, 

,, morrisonensis. 


glauca. 

,, orthebotrys. 

♦» 

gymnocarpa. 

,, platyacaniha. 

*« 

lucida. 

,, Regeliana, 

»» 

macrantha. 

„ fubfostilla. 

If 

moUissifna, 

„ fuseijolia. 

II 

moschata alba. 

,, sibirica. 

II 

Moyesii. 

,, spathidata. 

II 

multibracieaia. 

,, Thunbergii, 

II 

nutkana. 

,, Tischleri, 

•1 

oxyodon. 

,, triacanihophera. 

I* 

parviflora. 

,, Vilmorinii, 

»i 

pomijera. 

„ vtrcscens. 

1* 

fuhiginosa. 

,, yunnanenus. 

II 

rubrifoHa. 

Coton easier affinis. 

It 

rugosa (Belski (9); 

,, bullata. 


Ukraine) 

,, buxifolia. 

11 

Seiongeana, 

,, divaricata. 

1 ♦ 

sericea. 

„ frigida. 

•1 

Sweginzowii 

,, pannosa. 

1» 

virgimea. 

Pyracaniha coccinea Lalandei. 

11 

Woodsti. 


In drawing attention to the list of Rosa species it is desirable 
to state that, owing to the degree of s\n(mymity that exists in the 
genus Rosa, a general acceptance of the specificity, however de¬ 
sirable, is not possible. 

My acknowledgments for help received are made with sincerity 
to Dr, F. W. Edwards (British Museum, Natural History) for 
identifying the material, and to Dr. M. A. H. Tincker (Wisley 
Laboratory) for bringing to my notice several infestations of Rose- 
Hip Fly in fruits of Rosa species, 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 

Wisley, Surrey. 

.Revemher 2^th, 1934. 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COLLEMBOLA. 

BY RICHARD S. BAGNAUL, D.SC. 

(Continued from VoL Ixx, p. 277.) 

In the second part of these notes 1 brin^ forward four littoral 
or halophilous species of the g^enus Onychturus, all of which are 
additions to the British fauna, though one of thcni,0. caledonicus 
sp. n., is very probably the species recently recorded by Davies 
from the Welsh coast as O. octopunctatus Tullb. All four species 
were taken in a sheltered part of the coast near Kdinburgh together 
with Anurulella murnia, but three of them have been taken rarely 
on the East Coast of England. It is apparent that one may expect 
to find them plentifull) only where sheltered conditions exist such 
as are to bts found in the mouth ol the Forth, and it is possible that 
lessened salinity brought about by the confluence of the river may 
be a secondary favourable condition. 

I intend to deal with the ^'enus Ofiychtnrus in a later part and 
will therefore simply describe the new sp«‘cics herein. I fin<l plea*-ure 
in dedicating one of them to the late Wm. lC\ans, who did so much 
to further our knowledge ot the Scottish fauna. 

1 shouhl here express iny gmtitude to m\ friend Mr. F. Laing 
of the British Museum, not only lor his encourtigement and htip, 
but more especially for the use of a metlium by which 1 am able to 
make the numerous necessary microscopii' preparations of these 
and other delicate creatures witlt a minimum of labour and tinu* 

Throughout tfiese notes 1 us(‘ the symliols F.-IO. and p^o. for 
post-antennal organ and pseiidocelh respc ( tit ely and .AH. for anal 
horn or horns. 

In an addendum I propose a new name for the Onychiurus 
sihincu^ of Handschin nee Tulibcrg. 

II. On FOrR LIITORAL SPECIES OF 

Onychtupus ciUedonious sp.n. 

bength c. 1.4—1.6 mm. 

Pso. of the head numbering if 4-4 at (he antennal bases and 44-4 at the ba«^l 
margin; small. Of rhose at antennal base the thieo outer (2—^4) are ‘Hituated 
on a slightly curved line and are widely sep.'irated, the inmost (t) btdng situate<l 
on a higher plane obliquely from and more closely to 2. Antennal organ III 
with 6ve papillae; PAG. of artiiattis type •furnished with about forty tubercles, 
which appear, for the most part, to be well separated laterally. AH. stoutish 
and scarcely curved, laterally about three times as long as broad at base, situated 
on low, welbsoparated tubercles. Genital opening surrounded by a fi'»ld of 
inwardly directed tsetac. 

Feet strong, not broad, claw of hind foot about 1.7 times as long as the 
AH.; inner margin without tooth; empodium tapering to bristle-like termina¬ 
tion, without lamella and not much more than 0.5 the length of the claw. 
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Sharply distinguished from amiatus by the larger number of 
pso. on the head, the larger number of PAO, tubercles and the 
relatively longer foot with its much shorter empodium, and from 
octopunctatus by the smaller pso. of head, the larger number at 
base of head (4 + 4 compared with 3 + 3), the more essentially 
armaftts-type of PAO. and its substantially larger number of 
tubercles, the less strong AH. and the form of foot with its short 
empodium. 

Scotland : Coast of Dalmeny Estate near Cramond, one example 
only with Anuridella marina, O. dehilis, etc., vii.34, but several 
more from both sides of the Almond, viii.34 ; S. Queensferry, xi.34. 

England, E. Yorks : Two examples of Onychiarus found on 
the shore at the foot of the cliffs at Thornwick Bay, near Flam- 
borough, ix.34, after an hour’s hard search proved to be referable 
to this species. 

Onychiunts dehilis Mon, 

A smaller species than armatns, with fewer PAO. tubercles— 
usually c. 20—and having the empodium of the foot somewhat less 
than 0 5 the length of the claw\ 

I have found several isolated examples on the East Coast of 
England from Northumberland, Yorks, Essex and Kent, hut at 
Cramond, where I first found it associated with Anuridella marina, 
and at S. Queensferry it is moderately plentiful, vii-viii.34. 

First British records. 


Onychlums evansi sp. n. 

Length ;^bout 1.2 tnm. 

In the opf‘n oval form of the PAO. this com**s nvnr O. negleettn 

Schaffer (1X96) and O. Utoreus Folsum (1917); the latter ‘specif*#, (which is also 
halophilous), howf'xcr, has the 20 or so tubercles closely set and their lateral 
margins touching, whilst the pso. of the head number 2 at th*- base of each 
antenna and 2+2 (paired obliquely) at the basal margin. In neglectus the PAO. 
is much as in Utoreus, the tubercles numbering 18—20, whilst the pso. of the 
head number 3 at the base of each antenna and 24*2 at the basal margin; and 
the foot differs from lx)th Utoreus and evansi in that the empKlium is without 
basal lamella, short and stiletto-like. 

In O. evansi the tubercles of the PAO number 12—16 and are distinctly 
separated from each other laterally; the empxlium of the focjt is lamellate 
basally, as in Utoreus, but is only 0.25 to 0.3 the length of the claw, whilst the 
pso. of the head, which are small, number 1 at the base of each antenna and 
i-f I at the basal margin. The AH, are short and obcxmical, well separated, 
placed on low tubercles, and only c. 0.4 the length of the hind claw. 

ScoT(.AN©: Dalmeny Estate, Cramond, two examples, vii.,'14. 
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Onyofalnnis Bootioas sp.n. 

Length 1.6 mm. 

Belonging to the sihiricus group. Head with 3 large pso. at the base of 
each antenna, which are broadly rimmed, situated in a slightly curved line, 
equidistant and close together, the space between each being less than their dia¬ 
meter; hind margin of head with 24-2 pso. paired obliquely, in the presence oj 
which it differs from all its allies. Antennal organ III with 5 well-extended 
papillae. PAG. with 14—18 tubercles more or le.ss irregular in form, one or 
more of which may l)e broadly biramous; though of sibirtcus type, these tubercles 
an* longer and less broad than in others of the grt»up. 

The inner margin of the claw is furnished with a minute tooth near middle, 
the empodium is bristle-like distally, without lamella, and reaches at least to 
the tip of the claw. 

The .'\H. is stoutish, af>out 0.5 as long as the hind claw, well separated, and 
lutt mounted on tubercles. 

i.s the first Brili.sh species belongfing^ to the sihiricus group 
proper and is at once sepaiated from sihiricus Tullb., simihs Fols., 
cocklvi Fols. and alticola m. (see addendum) by the number of pso. 
of the head—in the three first-named there is only one and in alti- 
cola two at the base of ea<*h antenna, whilst all of them are devoid 
of pso. iu the hitul margin of the head. (). sadicus can therefore 
only be ( ompared with (>. suhlenuts Fols., in whit h species there 
are two (or three) large hroad-hrimmed pso. at the liase of each 
antenna, which are much as in scoticus, Imt as in the other species 
of the gioup the liind-margin of the head of suldeuuis is with¬ 
out pso. 

StoriANo: Dalmenv Fstate and C'ramond, several examples, 
vii-viii, 34, and Kvoi \m> : single examples from the coasts of 
Durham (R)hope) and K, \*orkshire (Flamborouj^h). 

Aoi>ENi>r.M. 

OnyohiuruB alticola sp. n. 

For Onychiurus sihiricus Handschin, 1920, Verb. Naiurf. Ocs, 
Uast'l, XXXII, p. 14, fii;^s.8-ii, nee I'ullberg^, Axelson 

Scpriratf-d from sihttim\ b) the possession <di 24-2 basal antennal pso. (com¬ 
pared with 1-+ i), by the numl>f‘r of papillae {4 Ci>mparrd wdth 5) of the antennal 
sense-organ HI, by the long, slender .\H, and the long (‘mpodtiim. 

Swir/EKi.NND : High Alps. 

Handschin is probably right in referring (>. similis F^ols. to 
sihiricus Tullb., but I cannot see how either sihiricus or similis can 
be as.sociated with the spt^nes de.scribed by Handschin. as sihiricus. 
O. sihiricus i.s fortunately well known; it is figured by TuHberg 
and closely described and figured by Axelson. 

London. 

September 2yd, 1934. 
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Some tecetU captures of CoUopUra ^—The folbwing Cbleoptera, among many 
other more common species, have occurred to me during the past two years in 
various localities in the south of England. 

Swanley Wood, Farningham, Kent: April-June, 1933. —Under bark of plum 
and apple trees: Crypfophagus popvU (a), Oxytelus insecatus (i). Under fungi 
on elm : Endomychus coccineus, Staphylinus hrunnipes, Teiratoma fungorum* 
In boleti: Cis hilameUatus (abundant), Dacne kumeralis, Cis punctulaius (a few 
in Polyporus on bark of dead standing pine, in April; I have often searched for 
it since, but unsuccessfully). At roots of grass, etc. : Notiophilus rufipes, Byrrhus 
feisciatus, Philonthus immundus (1), Podabrus alpinus (common), and Gonodera 
luperus (i, on whitethorn blossom). By sweeping, etc., in the lane leading to 
wood: Micrambe villosa, Syncalypta spinosa (i), Cantharis Uvida var, rufipes 
(2 specimens, the type abundant), C. haemortkaidalis, etc., Umonius minutus 
and L, aerugtnosus (especially on nettles), Hedobia itnperialis (1), Gramtnopteta 
holomelina (i), Dascillus cervimis (1), a black specimen of Agriotes paUidutuSt 
AnagJyptus mysticus (1), Tanymecus pallialus (i), IJparus roronatus (1), Gym- 
neirofi rostellum (i from plum blossom), Staphylinus compressus (i). By beating, 
in the wood : Selatosomus nigricornis (common on sallow in one spot), AgrUus 
angustulus, Rhynchites sericeus, Balaninus glandtum, Mi^dalts carbonarta and 
Cryptocephalus puncHger (2 of each from birch), Saperda populnea (i, aspen), 
Leiopus nebulosus (latch faggots), Pogonockaerus hispidus (holly). Under stone : 
Ophonus azureus (j). In and under bark of (mk stumps : Sthanus umdentatui, 
Laetftophloeus ferrugitieus (i), and Ditoma crenata (abundant, perhaps parasitic 
on Scolyius intricatus and Dryocoetes villosus), Oitedius maurus, Cis hispidus, 
Xyleborus saxe^eni. Platypus cyhndrus. In dead bird : Necrohia violacca, N. 
rufipes, Dermestes vulpimis, Aleochara lata, etc. 

Pegwell Bay, Kent: September, 1931 .—Masoreus wetterhali, Quedius ham- 
miattus, Dichirotrichns ohsolclus, etc. 

Blackheath, S.E. : 1933--4.—In house: Ptinus sexpunctatus (i), Carpophtlus 
ligneus (i, in tinned fruit). On pear trees in garden : Magdalis barhicnrms 
(common), M, pruni (rarer). On elm : M. armigera, Atactogemis exaratus. In 
vegetable refuse, etc, ; Clamhus minutus, T. puhescens, Alonotoma longicollis, 
M. hicolor, Philonthus agilis, Oxyomus sylvesiris. Under clods : Platyderus 
ruficolUs, Lathrobium ripicola, Ilister merdarius. The fcdlun^ing species com¬ 
mon in the axils of reeds in a pond : Telmatophilus schoenherri, Ocyusa maura, 
Gnypeta carhonatia, Pachnida nigella, Alianta incana, Calodera riparta (?), 
Trogophloeus cortiemus, Stenus solutus (scarce), 5 . binotatus, S, incrassatus, 

.Arundel, Sussex : June, 1933, —Ditches, etc.; Donacia aquatica, D, marginata, 
/). vulgaris, D, semicuprea, Plateumaris affinis, P. nigra, Thryogenes nereis. 
On Airopa: Epitrix atropae (common). On Cynoglossum : Longitarsus quadri- 
gutfatus (several specimens entirely black). On or under bark of decayt*d beech, 
in the park : Saprosites mendax (with Dorcus and Sinodendron), Lucanus cervus, 
Platycis minutus (in August, 1929), Tillus elongatus (i), Thanasimus formicarius 
(i), Prionychus fairmairei (several), P. aier (rarer), Helops coeruleus, Tomoxta 
biguttata (only in the hot sunshine, settling on beech logs, flying very readily, 
and difficult to capture), Rhinosimus viridipennis, Cicones variegaius, Mycetaea 
hirtd (2 only), Litargus bifasciatus, Myceiophagus atomarius, Diphyllus lunatus 
(in the fungus SpHaeria concentrica)^ Cis hilameUatus, On ash : HylesinuS 
crenatuif. On post, near river: Anoncodes melanura (2). On bramble: Pyro- 
chroa coccinea (1). 
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Chalk downs near Mickleham, Surrey: May-July, 1933.—Under decayed 
beech bark: Scydmaenus tufus, Piinella apieta, Micromaius flavicomig^ Cerylon 
fertngineum^ Cis alni, C, bilamellatus, Otchesia undulata, Rhinosimus viridi^ 
penuis, Plaiycis minutus (abundant on old beech stump, August, 1931). Under 
smalt powdery fungi on beech logs: Enicmus tesiaceus, Anisotoma humeralis, 
Sphittdus dubius (in profusion). Under bark of old stump : Ballomenus bino^ 
t€Uus, In horse^lung: Aphodius senkeri, A. foetens, etc. In dead rabbit: 
Staphylinus pubescens. On Echium : Meligethes murinus, Longitarsus exoletus, 
Ceuthoffhynckus geographicus, C. aspetifoliarum (2), Sibinia signaia (i). By 
general sweeping : IJodes badia (1), Antherophagus nigricornis (i), Pkyllotreta 
nodicornis, Apkthona herhigrada, Batophila rubi (i), Chrysomela goettingensts, 
Apion waltoni. A, atomarium (i), etc. By beating: Malthinus balteatus, 
Malihodes fibulaius, Phytodecia pallida (i, haz-el), Anthribus variegatus (fir), 
Apion simile (1, birch), MordelUstena pumila, Oedemera lurida. 

Wind.sor Fores*t and Park : May and June, 1934.—Under bark of oak : Euthia 
linearis (i), Mycetophagus piceus, Plegaderus dtssectus, Micromaius flavicornis, 
Enicmus testaceus, Laihridius constrictus (i), Pediacus dermestoides (perhaps 
parasitic on Lyctus canaUculatus)^ Ditoma crenata (an entirely orange form), 
Teredus cylindricus (also one under b<*ech bark), Ctesias serra, Megatoma undata 
(i), Elaier coccinatus, E, balteatus, Procraerus tibialis, Trixagus catinifrons (i), 
Lyinexylon navale (9 9 «nly, common), Ptinus suhpilosus (1), Mycetochara 
humeralis (also in beech), Conopalpus testaceus (i), Phloeotrya rufipes (also 
under beech bark), Xyleborus dryographus (in great abundance). Platypus cylin^ 
drtis, Dendrohium denticoUe (and 1 in Richmond Patk in hawthorn), Thanasi- 
mtis formicarius, Opih mollis, Mesosa nebuiosa (remains), Phymatodes testaceus, 
Glischrochtlus quadriguttatus. 

By beating, chiefly oak : igrilus laticornis, A. angustulus, Malthinus fron¬ 
talis (fir), ('ryptophagus puhescens (1), Tritiodes hirtus, Selatosomus quercus, 
Prosternon holosericcus, Dorcatoma chrysomelina, D. flavicornis, Anaspis gar- 
neysi, Scraptia fuscula, Hylophilus pygmaeus (not rare), Pseudocistela ceram- 
hoides (1), Abdera biflexuosa, Magdalis cerasi. Under bark of beech: Cicones 
variegatus, Ilister striola (i), Tillus elongatus (9 9 only, common), Elater rufi- 
pennis Steph. (remains only, in plenty), Cis pygmaeus, C, festivus, C, bilamel- 
latus, Leptura scutellata (not uncommon, and t»ne under oak bark), Rhyncolus 
truncorum. In fungi : Eledona agaricola (abundant), Rhopalodontus fronticornis, 
Aspidiphorus orbiculatus (1, in hard w'oody fungus). In dung : Aphodius putridus. 

Brockenhurst, New Forest: May, 1934.—By beating ; Hyperaspis reppensts, 
Anthaxia nitidula (1, sloe), Corymbites tesscllatus (birch), Serious hrunneus, 
Grammoptera ustulata (1, whitethorn blossom), Cetonia aurata, Rhynchites 
coertdeus (i). Under bark of oak : Corticaria fenestralis, Elater cinttabarinus 
(i from oat and 1 from beech), E, pomonae (common, and a few of the var, 
piclatdcnsis), E. elongalulus, Phymatodes testaceus. Under bark of beech : 
Tkymalus limhatus, Plegaderus dissectus, Leptura scutellata (i), Orchesia 
undulata, Mycetochara humeralis (1), Pyrochroa coccinea. In fungi on oak ; 
Ennearthron comutum, Cis castaneus. I'ndor bark of pine stump: Pediacus 
dermestoides (1), Glischrochilus olhderi (1). 

Andover, Hants. : July, 1933* —On hazel: Apoderus coryli, Polydrusus seri- 
cfus (i). On sallow ; Chalcoides aurea var. cyanea (1). By sweeping; Dryo- 
philus pusillus (i, under pine), Oedemera nobilis and O. lurida. In a chalk 
quarry: Homaloplia ruricola (2). Under bark : Quedius xantkopus (i), Hallo- 
menus hinotatus. 
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Stratton-on«the«Fo6se district, near Bath: 193i-a.—By beating, sweeping, 
etc.: Cryptatcha strigata {i), Micrunda melanocephaia, Antheropkagus ^ollam 
(i), Calambus bipusiuktius (under decaying alder), Selatosimus quttcus and t 
var. ochfQpterus, Dasctllus cervinus (i), Helodes margimta, Podabfus aipinus, 
Rhagonycha translucida, R, testacea, Malthinus ftontaUs (alder and willow), 
balteaius (very locally), Malthodes guttifer (not uncommon), M. dispat, M. 
juscus (rare), Af. minimus var. matginicoUis, M. fibulatus, M, pumilus (i), 
Dryophilus pusiUus (larch), Anaspis gameysi, Ischnomera coertdea (2), Melandrya 
caraboides (i on a rush), Plateumaris discolor, Donacia versicoloreu, D, vulgaris, 
ChrysoUna brunsrncensis, Phytodecta viminalis (sallow), Plagiodera vetsicolora 
(willow), Phyllodecfa cavifrons, Zeugopkora subspinosa (1) and Saperda populnea 
(aspen), Orobitis cyaneus (1, alder), Orchestes avellanae, ilicis, saHcis, rusci, 
stigma, etc,, Thryogencs festucae, (on Equisetum), Allodactylus affinis (common 
on Geranium), Otwrrhynchus clavipes (rather common; also the var. fuscipes), 
Liophloeus tesseUatus, Rhynchites interpunctatus (1 on oak), R, tomentosus 
(2 on sallow), R. mannerheimi (on birch), Apion punctigerum, A. spencei and 
Bruchus atomarius (i, on Lathyrus), Apion scutellare (furze). In moss, etc. : 
Pterostichus gracilis, Lebia chlorocephala (2), Sadister sodalis (under stones in 
spring), Philonthus decorus, Stenus circularis, S, exiguus, 5 , picipennis, Cory- 
phium angusticolle (i), Choleva fagniessi (1), Neuraphes angulatus (i), Apion 
platalea, Omias molUnus. In stagnant water : ffygrobia tarda (in one pond only, 
in spring), Noterus clavicornis De G., Bidessus geminus, Hygrotus conftuens, 
Rhantus punctatus (1), In running water: Hydroporus ferrugtneus (a few under 
stones in very shallow water), Grapiodytes sanmarki. Under stones in stream : 
Cryptohypnus marittmus, Helmis mangei, Riolus subviolaceus, R. cupreus, 
Latelmis volkmari. In dung: Aphodius conslans. A, stictUus, A. ohliteratus 
(the latter abundant in autumn). Under bark : Quedius fulgidus, Q. maurus, 
Rhizophagus dispar, Agathidium nigripenne (i under elm bark), Cyphon varia* 
bilis (hibernating in numbers under l>eech bark), Tetratoma ancora (2), Orchesia 
undulata, Rhinosimus ruficollis, R. viridipennis, Cis bidentatus, C. uitidus, C, 
pygmaeus, Entiearihron cornutum. Under pine bark : HylasUs attenuatus, 
Hylurgops palUatus. Under bark and in black fungus (Sphaeria) on old ash 
stump : Cryptophagus ruficornis, Mycetophagus atomarius, Litargus bifasciatus, 
Diphyllus lunaius (1 without a trace of the usual white patch), Cetylon jerru’- 
gineum, Platyrrhinus resinosus (2, i dead, and larvae in Sphaeria). 

Dartmcx)r, Devon : August, 1933.—Running water: Hydroporus disetetus, 
H, celatus, //. obscurus, //. lepidus, Silpha tristis (i on red clover), Choleva 
gluuca (i in haystack refuse), Corticaria crenicoUis (by beating), Onthophagus 
fracticornis (i), Aphodtus depressus (common, black form only), Philonthus 
ventralis (i), P. umbratilis, P. puella, Othius melanocephalus (rather common 
under stones), Phyllobrotica quadrimacuiata (1 in a ditch), Longiiarsus holsa- 
ticus, Mantura chrysanthemi (i at riK>ts of heather and i in haystack refuse), 
Apion cruentatum. A, spencei, Larinu% planus (i), Pissodes pint (i), 

Teignmouth, S. Devon : August, 1933.— Astenus filifotmis (i), Slenui pici* 
pennis, 5 . guttula, Quedms umhrinus (i), Apion hookeri (common on flowers 
of Matficaf$a\ 

Tenby^ S, Wales: August, 1934.—On the sandhills, at roots of grass, etc,—• 
Hhsrp^ltss anscius (common). Calathus mollis, C. erratus, Btoscus cephalotes 
(common), Affusea tibialis (rare), A. lucida (%), Liodes dubia (2), Pachylopus 
matiUm^s^ Snpetnus rugifrons (1), Silpha frisHs, Helophorus porculus <i), 
Anomala oeAea, Onthophagus fracticornis, Cardiophorus aseUus and C equiseti 
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(a dead specimen of each)» Cteniopus iuiphureus (flowers, etc.), Phylan gibbus 
(common), Melanimon tibiaU, Cylindronptus pallidus (very variable in size), 
OHorrhynchus atroapietus, Cneotrhinus plagiaius (i), Sitones griseus (common), 
Tychius schneideti (i). Under stones, etc., on beech: Harpalus rubtipes (i), 
Siaphylinus comptessus, 5 . ater, Quedius semtaeneus (i), Stcnus crassus (i), 
Phaleria cadaverina (rare). Under seaweed : Cafius fucicola (i), Cercyon litoralis 
and one var. binotatu^. Inland marshes: Oodes helopioides, Stenolophus mixtus 
(common in one spot), Stenus formicetorum (i), 5 . pdllitarsis (i), S. canalicu^ 
latus, Euaesthetus ruficapUlus (2), Paederus tiparius (common), Copelatus rufi- 
coUis (i), Jleterocerus fenestratus (i), AnisosHcla ig^punctata (ground colour 
generally red instead of yellow, some specimens much suffused with black), 
Psammoecus bipunctatus (2), Bryaxis longtcornis, Byihinus curtisi (1), Notaris 
scifpi (2). 

Freshwater West, near Milford Haven: August, 1934 .—Eurynebrta com* 
planala (in plenty under stones on the beach locally), Cylindronotus pallidus, 
Apion atomarium (j), Otiorrhynchus Ugneus (abundant under stones, with Phyto- 
nomus variahtlis). —A, A. Aixkn, The Tiled House, 63 Blackhcath Park, S.E.3 : 
January 6 ih, 1935- 


Tapinotui sellatus F. tn Surrey, —On May 29th of last year I took, by 
swet‘ping Lysnnachta, f(»ur specimens of this weevil near Pirbright, Surrey. The 
lapture seems to have sttme special significance in siew of Mr. fk^dwelPs find 
of the species at Fleet, recorded in this Magazine, D^^cembt^r, 1932, and August. 
1933. Though in different shin‘s, the two liKraltties are only about nine miles 
apart in a stniight line. My specimens were nil of the ordinary form.— J. W 
.\r.LEN, B<»efh iiurst, Camberley . February 6th, *935. 

A Side on the Ant Campanotus { 7 anaemyrmex) maculatus F. in Gum 
icacta ,—During N\>\ember of this year a large number of **pecimens (worker^ 
and soldiers) of the ant Camponotus (Tanaemyrmexf maculatus F. were found 
in a consignment c»f Niger gum (Gum .Acacia) uhich had b<*en landed at a 
London whnif. The gum, which w'as expt»rted from the west coast of Africa 
<tt tile end of Octolx'r, had Ix^en about three weeks on the voyage to London 
When the wooden cases were opened for examination, the gum was found to 
Im‘ literally swairuing wa’th ants, all of which appeared to l>e in a very lively 
umdition. There dt»es not to be any record of this species occurring in 

Britain in the 1927 edition of Donisthorpe’s * British Ants,* For the identifica¬ 
tion of the specimens I am greatly indebted to Mr. H. St. j. K. Donisthorpe. 
-John M, Nicol, B.Sc. (For.), British Association of Research, 2 and 4 Da’meny 
.Avenue, Holloway, N.7 : December, 1934. 

Notes on Plant Calls ,—The meeting of the Plant Galls Section of the London 
Natural History Society on Ntwember 27th was marked by some interesting- 
records of species found shortly before and of insects bred out. 

Mr. Niblett showed galls of Andricus xanthopsis Schl. he had found in Surrey, 
and the flies he had bred out from them, a species of which only one previous 
record for Britain seems to exist, that of Bagnall and Harrison from Northumber¬ 
land (Vasculum, July 1919), and galls and flies of A, amenti Gir., another species 
with only a few’ British records (Kntomologist, November 1932), and also galleii 
Oak buds thought to be due to Neuraterus pu$tctatus Cam., an obscure species 
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recorded in * British Phytophagous Hymenoptera * (Cameron, 1893)* Mr. Nlblett 
had also bred Cecidomyids from galls on AchiUea MtUefalium L. found at Fet- 
cham, these galls differing considerably from those of Rhopalomyia milUfoUi 
H. Loew., and a third species of gall-midge from another kind of stem-^gall on 
the same plant. 

The finding of galls of Timaspis muhi Stefnni, by Dr. R. S. Bagnalt and 
tlie writer on August 18th near Epsom, was reported. The host plant In this 
instance was Sonchus arvensis L., the previous record for this Cynipid for Britain 
having been in connection with Sonchus aspet Hill. Chlorops cingulata Meigen 
on Brachypodium sylvaticum Roeni. fi Schult. was recorded from Ranmnre 
Common Woods, the third locality in Britain, and the unidentified Cecidomyid 
on Erigerm acre L. from near Tattenham Corner and Fetcham Downs. Various 
other species were recorded as having been seen more frequently this last summer 
than usual such as Isocolns scahiosae Gir. on Centaurea Scabiosa L. and 
Aulacidea pigeoti Kicff. on Tragopogon minus Mill., w'hile further additions 
were made to the list of Midge galls on British Umbelliferac.—H. J. Bukkill, 
Fetcham, Surrey: December, 1934. 


SorietB- 

Entomological Club.— A meeting of the Entomological Club was held at 
the Junior Carlton Club on December 4th, 1934, Mr. H. Willoughy Ellis in 
the Chair. 

Members present in addition to the Chairman : Mr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorp<s 
Prof. E. B, Poulton, F.R.S., Mr, Jas. E. Collin, Dr, Harry Ettringham, Mr. 
W. J. Kaye, Visitors present: Major E. E. Au.sten, M.C., Mr. H. E. Andrewes, 
Dr. K. G. Blair, Mr. C. L. Collenette, Mr. H. M. Edelsien, Mr. F. W. Frohawk, 
Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, Dr. Karl Jordan, F.R.S., Sir Guy A. K. Marshall, C.M.G., 
F.R.S., Dr. S. A. Neave, O.B.E., Mr. W. Rait Smith, Dr. Hugh Scott, Mr. 
W. H. T. Tams, Mr. C. J. Wainwright. 

The guests were received by the Chairman at 6.30, and a convrrsarione was 
held until 7.45, when dinner was served in the large Committee Room on the 
historic Round Table. After dinner Mr. J. E. Collin exhibited three pairs of a 
rare British Dipteron (the Asilid Epitriptus arthriticus ZcUer) captured by him 
on Breckles Heath, Norfolk, on July uth this year. This species is known to 
occur from Southern Sweden down to Austria, but only one specimen had pre¬ 
viously been found in this country, which, though taken in 1907 by the late 
Lord Walsingham near Merton in Norfolk, remained unrecognised until 1932, 
when Mr. B. M. Hobby found it in the Hope Department at Oxford and pub¬ 
lished a note on it in th<* Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine for June of that 
year. The species is evidently still to be found on the sandy heaths of this part 
of Norfolk, in spite of the changed conditions by affiirostation of large areas 
since 1907. 

A long and interesting evening was spent, the guests departing between the 
hours of 10.30 and 12 o’clock.—J.E.C. 
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NEW SPECIES AND FORMS OF AFRICAN LYCAENIDAE 
(LEP. RHOP.). 

BY G. TALBOT, F.R,B.S. 

(Plates 1 —HI.) 

This paper is based largely upon the material contained in the 
Hope Museum at Oxford, and unless otherw ise indicated, all types 
and specimens quoted arc in the Hope Department. 

lltanks are due to Mr. N. D. Riley for permission to examine 
the rich collections at the British Museum. 

Subfamily LIPTEKINAE, 

1. Aiaeiia piMta connecteiis subsp. nov. 

This comes near interrupta Hkr.-Sm. from Xyasaland, and 
appears to connect this with picain, 

cT. Uppeiside markings mure ochn*uus. Forfwing with narrowei costal 
band, which extends into cellule 2 as a small triangular spot or dot. The 
posterior patch is shorter and narrower, and toothed on its outer edge, some¬ 
times in mterrupta v^ith a nick on this edge. Fiindwing with the outer edge 
of the band less sharply defined than the inner edge. 

Underside with the silver) spots as In ptcata^ and nut as in interrupta. The 
blackish mark at the upper angle of cell of hindwing is here minute or absent. 

\ . Upperside as in picata. Underside with the marginal spots larger than 
in the tw’u allied forms, especially the spot in cellule 2 of the forewing. 

Hah. — Kenya : Wusi, about miles west of Voi, open and 

hilly country, about 4,000ft., 15.vi.1925 {K.SL A. Rof^ers)^ 3 cf 
I $ (types); id., 13.vi. 19.25. i cf, i $ ; id., 28.ii.1923, 299. 

2. Aiaena kagera sp. nov. 

(IM. I, Fig. 1 : and I‘l. Ill, Fij-. 2.) 

This spt'cics apjX'ars to 1 h* allied to rcticulaiii Bull, and to 
caissa Rog. 

cf, upperside resembles ferrulin^ata Hkr.-Sm., but there are w'hite spots in 
the cell iif the hindwdng. I'orcwing more narrow and more pointed at th^' 
than in reticulata. The white post-discal band is posteriorly broader, the lower 
part forming a w'hitc stripe extending to the base of ic, the three cell-spots and 
the subapical spot in 6 much larger. The hindwing post-iliscal ban<! is as in* 
caissa^ with the spots in 4 and 5 forming a square patch. Cell with two rouniletl 
white ftpots which are absent in the allied forms, and a white stripe Indow' the 
cell in ic. 

Underside markings clcMter together than in reticulata, and more as in caissa, 
differing from this chieAy in the narrower post-discal hand of white spots on 
both wings. Forewing with white cell-spots as on upperside; the white post- 
discal band la posteriorly wider, and is separated from a distal whttc^ marginal 
area by a curved line of black ground-colour. Tho hind wing pattern is dhided 
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into a proximal and a distal area by the post<discai band, which is here the 
same as above. The proximal area contains a number of white spots of 
irregular shape and size as follows: Cellule 8 is white, broken by the ground¬ 
colour into a costal stripe and two basal spots. Cellule 7 with three large spots. 
The cell with three spots including a large one at its end. Cellule ic with two 
i^ots, the basal one triangular; cellule 16 with one spot, and cellule la is white. 
The spots mentioned are in addition to those composing the post-discal band. 
A submarginal band of six white, somewhat square spots of nearly equal si/e, 
separated from the post-discal band by a thin line of black. A marginal band 
of six similar spots separated from the submarginal band by a thin line of black. 

Expanse, 27 mm.; length of forewing, 15 mm. 

Hah ,—Hills west of the Kageka River, 30^ 55' E., 2® 5' S. A 
dry grassy hill, 1b.vi.1916, dry season, i cT H. Carpenter). 

See Proc. Ent. Soc. Load. 1916, p. cxxiv; id., 1918, p. cxxxiii. 

3. Telipna acraea biniacula Pldtz. 9 nISrita f. nov. 

Forewing above without a cell-stripe. The median band is reduced proxim- 
ally and does not touch the cell below vein 2, being sometimes quite separate 
from the cell. 

Hab. — Congo: Haut Congo, Basankusu, Bongandanga, 9 .iv. 
1928, I 9 (fyp^)i 16.V.1928, 1 9 ; Wm 21.viii.1929, 1 9 > 
9.vi.i930, I 9 * All collected by Miss G. Vinall. Also from S.W. 
of Upper Kasai River district, 1908, 4 9 9 Landbeck). 


4. Pentila nyasana ras subsp. nov. 

cf This is very close to alberta Hulst., but some specimens approach 
leopardina Schult/e. I'he black outer border of the forewing is narrower than 
it is in the two allied forms. In four out of eight specimens the distal tooth of 
ochreous ground-colour on vein 2 is wider and blunt. The distal black dot in 
cellule 2 is always present, but the one above it is only faintly marked in most 
specimens. The underside pattern is not different from most specimens of alberta 
from the Congo and Tanganyika, except that some specimens have more heavdy 
marked spots and thus approach leopardina from the Cameroons. The sub- 
marginal spots on both wings are more rounded than bar-shaped, except the 
three anterior ones on the forewing. 

Hob. —S.W, Abyssinia: Got River, 1,700ft., 7°4a' N., 34°36' 
E., 1s.xi.192s; Pokodi, 1,700 ft., 7° 38' N., 34“42' E., 14.xi.192s, 
I (f (type); Elephant Hill, 1,900ft., 6° $ 6 ' N,, 3S° 48' E., 30.x. 
* 9 * 5 . 3 d'ef, 2 $$ ($ allotype); Gilo River, 1,800ft., 7° 22'— 
7° 20' N,, 34 °55'— 35 ° *' E., 8.xi.i92s, 3 cfcT. * ? 9 J near Leman 
River, 2,300 ft,, 7° 12' N,, 33° o' E., 3.xi.i92S, 1 9 « near Akula 
River, 2,000 ft., 7° 3'—6° $& N,, 34° s*'— 34 °. 48 ' E., 1 cf, 1 9 - 
All collected by Arnold Hodson. Also in the B.M., 1 cf from Gibe 
River, Sayo, 24. iv. 1903 {Ph. C. Zaphiro). This is a small and but 
slightly marked specimen. 
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5. Mimacraea krausei Dew. f. viviana f. nov. 

(FI. I, Fig^. a; and PI. Ill, Fig. 3.) 

We have aj^lied to this form of the polymorphic krausei the 
name of the Acraea to which it bears a close likeness. 

9. Markings above pale ochreous and sharply defined. On the hindwing 
the ochreous area extends to the base. Underside of hind wing as in the form 
masindae B.-Bkr. and with slight whitish proximal .suffusion. Forewing cell H 
mai Ics brownish-yellow, other markings as above. The distal strigae but weakly 
marked on both wings. 

Hah. — Uganda: Unyoro, Bugoma Forest, 3,700 ft,, cool and 
dense, t.xii.1911, i 9 (lypt'); Budongo Forest, 3,400ft., i2.xii. 
1911, I 9 Near^e), There is also a similar female from the 

Sesc Isles, L. \'ictoria, taken on Kisigalla Islet, north of Kome 
Isle, 24.xii.1918 (G. D. H. Carpenter), In the B.M. two similarly 
pale specimens from Unyoro appear to belong to this. 

6 . Miniacraea krausei f. citrifasola f. nov. 

This resembic.s poulfoni NVave, but the band of the hindwing is entirely or 
for the greater part pale yellow. On the forewing the subnpical band is of the 
same red-browm as the di.scal patch. On the hindwing, below, the proximal area 
is paler yellow, slightly darker at the base, and with its edge strongly produced 
on the veins. This latter character, however, may appear in other forms. 

Hah, —Uganda : Budongo Forest, August—September, 1934, 
1 cf Jockson) (type). Also in B.M. from Uganda, but 

the yellow band with more reddish scaling. 

7. Mimacraea krausei eigonae subsp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fig. 3; and PI. Ill, Fig. 5.) 

(S. Distinguished by the band on the forewing being broader and connected 
on*vein 2 with the subapical band. Both bands are deep ochreous. The band 
on the hindwing i.s pale ochreous or yellow ochreous, surround«'d by deep 
ochreous. It extends farther into the cell than is usual in other forms and 
frequently reaches the base. 

9. Resembles the d, hut on the forewing the connection at vein 4 is not 
always complete. Band of the hindwing usually reaching the base, paler in 
the middle than in the cf, and posteriorly white or pale yellow^ 

This race is not entirely constant, and narrow-banded speci¬ 
mens occur in a minority. 

Hab ,— Uganda : Elgon to Unyoro. Elgon, north-west, 3,600 
feet, strip about 500 yards by 50 yards, dense forest by the Siroko 
River, 13.viu.1911, 10 cf cf, ^ ^ {S, A, Neai^e) (types). Also 

both types in the B.M. labelled as above and dated 12, 13, and 14 
viii.igii, including cf 9 taken ‘in cop.* i3.viH; also at 3,500 ft. 
in Unyoro on the Kafu River, near Kampala-Hoima Road, scrub 
with semi-forest patches on the river, 31.xii.1911, i cf (S. A. Neave), 
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8. Teriomima minima Hkr.-Sm. f. ttysia f. nov. 

(PI. I. Fig. 4.) 

. Larger than rntfitma, size of freya S. & K. Upperside with i*educed 
ochreous markings. Forewing with the posterior stripe not reaching above 
vein 2 and not extended to the base. The band of the hindwing only repre¬ 
sented below the cell and vein 2 by a few scattered scales. 

Underside markings thinner on the hindwing, but strongly defined on both 
wings by* the extended blackish ground-colour, which invades the costal area of 
the forewing and renders the hindwing darker, as in freya, but with much 
smaller markings. 

Hab, — Kbvya : Rabai, 700 ft., 14 miles north-west of Mom¬ 
basa, 21.xii.190q, 3 rf cf Rogers), 

9. LIptena liapale sp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fig. 5.) 

Allied to decipiens Kby. 

, . Resembles a white Terias. LJpperside while. Forewing with large black 
apical area. This area reache.s the middle of costa and posteriorly is limited 
by the fold in cellule 2, where it is 2 mm. wide; its inner edge is slightly 
incurv^il between \eins 3 and 5, Tlv costal border is dusted .slightly with 
black, more so at the base. Hindwing unmaiked. 

Underside entirely without markings. 

Expanse, 31 mm.; length of forewing, 17 mm. 

Hah, — Uganda : Budongo Forest, August—September, 1934^ 
I 9 (T. H, E, Jackson), 

10, Liptena fiaviaans oiiiens subsp. nov. 

(PI. I. Fig. 6.) 

(S ?. Upperside apparently not different from typical flarncatis S. &K., 
except for the \ery narrow costal black along the proximal half of the fore- 
wing which s<)metimes occurs in Cameroons specimens. Himlwtng wdth heavier 
pale transverse .stripes. The yellow distal clear area larger am! esjH*cially 
extended distad in 4 and 5, with a st>mew'hiit square-.shaped patch of fuscous 
ground-cok^ur placed near tlie middle of costa. The two submarginal lines arc 
more crenulate than in the typical form. 

Hah, — Lagos district : 70 Tnile.s east of Lagfos in forest 1 mile 
east of Oni, 10.iii.1812, i (f (type); id., 19.iii.1q12, i 9 i 
25.ii. 1912, I 9 ‘ season 8.xii.i9ii to 23.iii.1912, All collected 
by W. A. Lamborn. 

II. Liptena o-rabnim Holl. teroana subsp. nov. 

This is the Uganda race, distinguished by the pale costa! spot 
and less red on the hind-wing below, and by the red cell-spot of 
the 9- 

J, Upperside as in t3rpical form, Underside with the pale areas and 
markings much more accentuated. The diseal spot red, but the other proxifnal 
Spots |){adc or with only faint traces of red. Hindwing and outer marginal 
am of toewhig much paler dian in the typical form. 
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9. Upper$ide with a red spot in the cell near tne end, and u*ith sonte 
red scaling along the lower, margin of cell. Hindwing with the red discal spot 
obsolete. 

Underside paler than in the typical form, with red in the cell of forewing 
more or less marked. Hindwing as in the c^, but with a reddish tingf'. 

Hah, —Uganda : About 30 miles west of Victoria Nyanza, S.E. 
Budciu, thick forest, i® lo' S., 31® 30' K., near Kakindu Hill, 
27.vi.1915 (G, D, H, Carpenter), i (f (type), and 3 others, i3.vii, 
i4»vii, 30.x.1915; id., 25.iv.1915, I 9 ‘ Also in the B.M. from 
Tero Forest, S.E. Buddu, 3,800ft., 26-30.ix.1911, locfcTj 2 9 9 * 

12. Eresifia Mlinea sp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fi^. 8.) 

9. Upperside similar to getda S. & K., and with simitar ochreous ground¬ 
colour, but also with black outer border and black costal marks as in a 
Tefiomima. In this species vein 10 arises from apex of the cell. Forewing 
with a black outer border extending from the costa at end of vein 10 to the 
submedian, and becoming broader above vein 4. Costal margin strongly dusted 
with black. A black triangular p ‘trh between the cell and apical area. A black 
disocellular mark. A smalt black spot in the cell above vein 2. The basal half 
of cell and below it to the inner margin dusted wdth black. Hind-wing with 
the outer margin strongly dusted wdth black to \eln 6, and below vein 3 this 
black scaling extends to the cell and base. Cellule la grey-browm w^ith darker 
speckling. Fringes white, broadly black at the veins. 

Underside of fore wing as above, hut paler, the black areas strongly irrorated 
with grey. Hindwing grey, strongly irrorated with black, which forms certain 
definite markings. These comprise a heavy and irregular discal line which, 
near the costa, is much thicker and is hirked. enclosing a pale costal spot. \ 
similarly irregular submargtnal line, not distinct above vein 4. The space 
between the tw’o lines is paler than the rest of the wing, and anteriorly is much 
broader than posteriorly. In cellule 7 is a .small rounded blackish sub-basal 
spot, and a similar spot below the cell, both not very distinct. 

f-iead, palpi and legs as in grrda. Abdomen missing. 

Expanse, 29 mm.; length of forewing, 14 mm. 

Hah. —Kenya: Kavirondo, Kakameg^, 25.vi. 1931, i 9 (T.H, 
E, Jackson), 

13. Ertiilia oroUi sp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fi^. 7; and PI. HI, Fig:, i.) 

The upperside of this .species resembles i(troensis J. and T., and 
the underside resembles corynetes Sm. 

9 * On the forewfng above the ochracetius area does not reach the base. It 
touches the cell below vein 2, above this it is incurved on its proximal edge, 
and just beyond the cell to vein 6 it forms a narrow projection, becoming 
anteriorly incurved, and on its outer edge excurved. There is a rounded blackish 
spot situated near the cell below vein 3. The hind wing much resembles toroensis, 
the dark outer border being a little narrower. 

Underside without the smalt spots of toroensis, but with patches and irrora- 
titwi somewhat as in cftrytietes, Forewing mostly pale ochreous. A large black 
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subapic^l somewhat trian^jular costal patch reaching vein 4, with a small spot 
below it in 3. Proximal area slightly irrorated with black. Outer marginal 
area strongly irrorated with black, with also a few submarginal ^>ots from the 
costa to cellule 3, placed nearer the costal patch than to the margin. Hindwing 
ground-colour ochreous-grey, as in corynetes^ with a broad blackish tliscal band 
and dark outer border. The discal band shows a very indistinct proximal edge, 
but is sharply dcBned distally. Between vein 4 and the costa tt forms a some¬ 
what square patch,, broken on the costa by a small pale spot of ground-colour. 
There is a small blackish sub-basal spot below the cell, and another below the 
origin of vein 2. There is a dark outer border, paler, however, than the diveal 
band, and showing an indistinct series of pale submargtnal spots. 

Outer margin of the wings not crenulate as in corynetes. Fringes fuscous, 
with only a trace of white between the veins. Head, palpi and legs as in 
toroensis. 

Expanse, 24 mm.; length of forewing, 12 mm. 

Hab, — S.W. Uganda: Kigezi district. In forest strip near 
mouth of Ntung-wc River, Lake Edward, iq-24.ix. 1922, 3.200 ft., 

I 9 Carpenter), 

14. Deioneiira oehraseens iittoralis subsp. nov. 

^. Forewing above with the costal black mor(‘ extended towards the base. 
The outer edge of the ochraceous area is nearly regular, and a little behintl it 
on the costal margin is n small spot which iloes not occur in the typical form. 

Underside t»f forewing with the costal edge of the ochraceous area irregular. 
The patch in c#dlule 6 \s larger than in the typical form, and there Is a small* 
spot above it, as on the upperside; a blackish spot divides this patch from lh<‘ 
ochraceous basal part of cellule 6. The costal border is wider and bears largei 
yellow dots. Hindwing with the spots ochraceous and a trifle larger than in th« 
typical form. Ground-colour with a paler grey irroration. Two submarginal 
rows of grey marks and a thin grey submarginal line. 

9. Resfimhies the but is paler abtiVi*. Underside with «i purplish-gn*> 
ground. 

Hah, — Kenya : Momba.sa district, («allann, about 100—200 ft , 
north of Sabaki River, about 80 miles from Kaf>ai, ib.viii. 1911, 
cf 9 » 4 other males on the same tree {K, St, A. Rogers) (typi^s). 

Also 2 cf cf and 3 9 9 taken by the same captor at or near Rabai 
between August, i<)o8, and October 21st, 1911. Also in the B.M. 
from Witsu, May, 1891, i cf (E. /. Jackson), 

15. irWam paniita fnarbia subsp. nov. 

(4. Blue markings above are deeper in colour, more indigo. Forewing with 
shorter blue stripe.s, these l>cing distally re<fuced, especially the one on the inner 
margin. Hindwtng wdth much smaller blue area, formed of three short post- 
cellular strip(*s in 2—4, reaching to the fmsc of the cellules, the one In 2 being 
the longer, the one in 4 being very narrow. 

Underside markings and colouring as in perdiia Rby. ForewIng with distinct 
grey-white discal spot. The three lower po.st-discal spots are placed farther from 
the maiigin than in perdita, the one in 3 minute but distinct, the one In a oMong, 
the one below it about the same «»iae and obovate, these two spots much larger 
than in perdita, Hindwtng distal band as In petdita. The pruximal area, with 



a gre3ri8h bheen, (;«teods just beyond the discal band, whereas in p^rdiia it 
reaches to about midway between the band and the margin. Marginal markings 
as in perdita. 

Expanse, 29 mm., being a little larger than the petdtia type. 

Hub, — Uganda : Bunyoro, Budon^o Forest, Auj;.-Sept., 1934 
( 7 '. if. E. Jackson). 

16. Epilola mimiNia vMua subsp. nuv. 

y. Upperside markings pale ochracetius, the subapical spots iargt i, the 
band attaining a width of about 6mm. in the type specimen. In ib, ncaier the 
margin than to the cell, is a small rounded spot and indications of a pale stripe 
in this cellule. The spot mentioned occurs in the typical form, but m tht 
I ganda race it is much larger and extends to the margin. On the hindwing 
the difterences are slight. 'Fhe basal spots appear to be variabb. I he post- 
discal grey-white marks are more distinct. 

Hob. —Uganda : Sese Islands, Lutoboka, east of Bug^alla, about 
3,7uolt., at the forest edge, i.xi.1912, i 9 Carpenter) 

(t\pe). Also in B.M. from V'ictoria Nyanza, west shore, Buddu, 
3,700ft., 19-25.ix.1911, 19 *!• Ncave); Siroko River, near 

west foot of Ml. KlgtHi, 3,600 h., !2-i4.\iii.i9ii, i 9 (•^- 1 - 

.Vcai^e). 

17. Epitota ttaiKiiiigeri mara subsp. nov. 

j, Lpperside of forewing with reduced blue urea. The blackish discal patch 
reaches the cell between veins 4 and 5. The whole ol vein 2 is black, and this 
cuts off a small blue .submarginal spot in 2. The lowtr margin of the cell is 
l>latk. A black bar connects the discal patch with the costal border, culling off 
.1 subapical band of three short stripes, liindwing as in the typical form. 

I ndersido a little darker than ir the typical iv>rm, but the indistinct markings 
are similar. The faint band on the hind-wdng formed by the two pust-discal lines 
IS perhaps a little wider in this torm. 

Hah, —Uganda : West of Victoria Nyanza, i"* 10' S., 31^30' F. 
1 hick lorcbl near Kakindu Hill, 13.iii.1915, i cf (C- D, ti. i 'arpcn- 
Ur) (type). 

18. Epitota vinolli sp. nov. 

J. Allied to pmodottUs S. ft K. and to rezta S. & K. Agrees with the formei 
ui having no blue cell-spot on the forewing, and with lx>lh in having a seties ol 
small pust-discui spots, none of which touch the cell. Compared with rezta tin* 
blue colour is much darker, the post-discal spots t»e sinailei, and thi re is no 
spot in area 3, In area i6 there is a narrow stripe; above this at its distal enu 
in 2 is a small, somewhat square spot, and in 4—1> are three minute spots 
placed more obliquely than in retta. These markings lorm almost a .sc‘mi- 
circular blue line, and the enclosed urea appeals to be <lifferenlly scaled ami 
shows a dull sheen. The base of the submedian is more swollen than in rezia, 
and for a shorter distance. Hindwtng as in resia, but without heavy black 
scaling on the veins. 

Underside with the pattern of the grmp. The black area on forewing as in 
resia^ hut anteriorly reduced and ill-defined, not extended above vein 5. IniH‘r 
margin grey. An indistinct grey post-discal spot in 2, and a post-discal dot in 4. 
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Submarginal grey spots as in resia, but very small and indistinct* Hindwing 
ground-colour as in pinodes Druce. Markings very indistinct and different to 
testa. No marks in the proximal area. A post-discal band» outlined by small 
spots of paler ground-colour, runs parallel to the margin. 

Expanse, 33 mm.; length of forewing, 16 mm. 

Hah, — Belgian Congo: Basankusu, 40 miles west of Bongan- 
danga, Baolongo, 20.vi. 1929, i cf (type); id., Ngando, 60 miles 
west of Bongandanga, 24.vi.1929, i cf* Both collected by Miss 
Gertrude Vinall, who has sent much valuable material to the Hope 
Department, and to whom we have much pleasure in dedicating the 
species* 

Subfamily LVCAENJNAE. 

19. Lachfiocnema diarupta sp. nov. 

(PL 1 , Figs. 9 and 10; PI. Ill, Fig. 4.) 

Distinguished from other species by the discal band of the 
hind-wing below being fractured at vein 6, cutting off a square 
distal costal patch. 

(J, Upperside brown, as in bibulus F. and brimo Ksch., with indistinct dark 
discocellular spots. 

Underside of forewing resembling brimo, A narrow discocellular mark, 
beyond which in 4 and 5 is a pale patch as in brtmo^ but longer and as pro¬ 
minent as in brtmo 9 • Beyond this patch are three dark spots as in brtmo, 
and obliquely placed. Between these spots and the margin is a dark marginal 
patch, which also occurs in brtmo^ but is only weakly developed in that species. 
Hindwing with discal band as above-mentioned, the costal patch placed at right- 
angles to the costa. Other markings as in brimo. 

9. Upperside white with fu.scous borders, lesembhng a large extgua Holl. 
Forewing white area extends from base to bt'yond cell, into lower part of cell, 
anteriorly to vein 6 , and posteriorly to the innei margin. Outer marginal border 
2—^3 mm. wide, costal border about 2 mm., extending over most of the cell and 
forming also a small discocellular bar. Hind wing outer border about 2 mm. 
wide. Costal border and cell to the base white mixed wdth fuscous. 

Underside with white ground-colour and maikings much as in the cf. Fore¬ 
wing with cell and costal border to vein 6 fuscous, distal margin slightly 
darkened. The three post-discal spots are placed parallel to the margin, and 
not obliquely as in the <S . Hindwing with the costal patch more widely separated 
from the discal band than in the cf > the discal band being distally reduced. The 
distal border of white and fuscous irroration reaches from vein 16—6. 

Expanse, cf 28 mm., 9 27 mm.; length of forewing, 14 mm., 15 mm. 

Hah ,—S.W. Uganda ; Kigezi district, Ruanda country, Cha- 
hafi, floor of Rift Valley, ca. 6,500 ft., 7.ix.i92i, 1 cf {G. D, H, 
Carpenter) (type). N.E. Rhodesia : Lake Chambezi Valley, Kasama 
district, 3,900ft., 7.V. 1908, I 9 •'^* Neave), 

20. Hypokopelites aiifftia aitetta subsp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fig. 12.) 

The western race of anetia Hulst. 1924. 

cf. Compared with a specimen from Uganda which differs slightly from the 
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typical form. Upperside with more extended blue on the forewing, leaving black 
the costal border and a small apical patch limited to vein 6. 

Underside of forewing as in the typical form and darker than the Uganda 
one. The postKiiscal band of the hindwing is fractured at vein 4, and is thinner 
and less strongly marked than in the Uganda specimen. 

Expanse, 30 mm., as compared with 27 mm. in the anetia type and 24 mm. 
in the Uganda specimen. 

Hah, —Lagos: Olokemeji, 90 miles north of Lagos, 277 ft., 
Jan., 1911, I (f (L. S. Noble). 

21. Hypokopelaies otraeda Htw. $. 

(PI. I, Fig. II.) 

The 9 of this well-known species appears to be unclescribed, 
and two forms of it exist. 

The blue form seems more usual, and we take this as typical. Upperside 
fuscous-brown with pale blue areas on both wings. On the forewing the proximal 
half is blue, reaching end of cell, the spot in base of area 2 very small. .Hind¬ 
wing with broad fuscous costal and outer Imrder, l)ecoming narrow^ below \ein 3. 
A fine white antemarginal line from ib —6. On the forewing is sometimes a 
trace of white on the outer edge of the blue. 

In the Hope Museum, from Congo: Basankusu, Bongan- 
danga, 13.iii.1929 (Miss G. Vinall) (neallotype); id., 7.iii.i929, one ; 
id., 29.iii.1929, one. Also in the B.M. from Sierra Leone: Njala, 
X, \i, xii (F. Hargreaves)^ 3 ; one without locality, ex coll. Crowley. 

9 f. modesla f. nov. 

upperside pale fusc(ms-brown. Forew'ing without markings. Hindwing with 
a bluish-grey posterior patch formed of short stripes in areas ir, 2 —^4, the i)ne 
in 2 being the longer and also distally greyer, defining a dark marginal spot. 
The antemarginal white line as in typical form. On the underside the outer 
border of both wings is less darkened than in the^ typical form. 

In the Hope Museum from Lagos district, half-mile east of Oni, 
2.iv.i9ii, wet .season (IF. A, lAimborn) (type); id., 22. v, 27.V.1910, 
wet season, two; id., 22. xii.1910, dry season, one. Also in B.M. 
from Gold Coast, iii, 1906 (G, C, Dudgeon)^ one. 

23. Hypokopelales eleaia ugandaa subsp. nov. 

This is allied to the race ituri B.-B. 

(J. Upperside as in ituri. Underside wdth only slight clouding over the outer 
margin of both wings. The discal stripe is thinner and straightcr than in ituri, 

9 « Forewing above with blue proximal half. The outer edge of the blue 
area is oblique from a little beyond upper angle of cell to within 2 or 3 mm, of 
the tornus. Distal area and costal margin fuscous. Hindwing blue, with fuscous 
costal border. Outer marginal border fuscous and of variable width to the lobe. 
Anal lobe orange, wdth black marginal patch. 

Underside as in the <?• 

The upperside closely resembles a specimen of ituri in the B.M* 
from the Camenx)ns. 
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Hah. —Uganda: Victcwia Nyanza, S.E. Bucklu, near Kakindu 
Hill, 25.ii.1915, I cf ; 5‘Viii.X9i5, i cf (G. D, H, Carpenter); id., 
i.vii.1915, I 9 ; 8.vii.i92i, I cf G. L. Van Someren) 

(type). Also in B.M. from Entebbe, i2-2o.i.i9i2, i cf (S. A. 
Neave); Tero Forest, S.E. Buddu, 3,800ft., 26-30.ix.1911, i 9 
( 5 . A. Neave); west shore of Victoria Nyanza, Buddu, 3,700 ft., 
19-25.ix.1911, I 9 A, Neave) (9 allotype). 

24. Myrina subornata nuba subsp. nov. 

(5- Upperside with slightly more extended blue on both wings. 

Underside with the hindwing markings not black, but of a deeper brown 
than the ground-colour. Anal area with the spot paler red and with increaseil 
white scaling. 

9. Compared with tw'o specimens from the Gold Coast. Both of these are 
fuscous-brown, without markings on the forewing. One is without blue on the 
hindwing, and the other has a small blue spot in 2 with slight blue scaling 
.above and below it. 

The Sudan 9 bas on the hindwing a blue dt>t in ic near the margin, and 
alxjve this a few scattered blue scales in cellule 2. 

Underside markings of hindwing coloured as in the . The post-discal line 
continued above vein 6 by a bar in 6 and a spot in 7. discocellul.ir mark 
which is absent in the Gold C'oast females. Anal lobe dark rvi\ irn>rated 
w'ith black. 

Hah, —Sl'dan : Nuba Mtns. Province, Dillin^ district, 6 miles 
south-west of H.Q., north Nyima Rang^e, 31.xii.1917 (/. Kill) 
(<f 9 ; id., 1917-18, 7 cfcft 3 9 9* presented to the 

Hope Department by Lt.-Col. R. S. Wilson. 

25. Myrina dermaplera nyasae subsp. nov. 

A sliglitly differentiated race. 

(f. Blue area of forewing extended nearer the tornus. The spot in 6 (»f 
the hindwing larger. 

. Forew’ing with extensive blue area a.s in, stjme Natal specimens. Hind¬ 
wing with more extended blue between veins 2 and 5. 

Hah, — Nyasaland: Fort Johnson, 23.VL1926, cf 9 A» 

Lamhorn), Also from Fort Johnston, 23-27. vi. 1926, 5 cf 4 9 9 J 
Dowa, Nyasaland, 18® 37' S., 39° 55' E., 14.1B.viii. 1919, 3 cf cf* 
and Rua River, 8 miles north of Kota Kota, Nyasaland, 6.vi. 1927, 
1 9 I by the same captor. 

(To he continued,) 

Further records of Anthicus tobias Mars. —^Since my note in the February 
number of this Magazine (antea, p. 41) on the occurrence of the above beetle in 
Britain, I was much interested to receive a postcard from Dr. A. Reclaire, of 
Hilversum, stating that * In September, 1933, I found this species on the wall 
of a cottage at Bemelen, near Maastricht, Holland. The species is also recorded 
from the vicinity of Cologne. I also believe that it has been Introduced.’— 
E. C. Bedwbli., 54 Brighton Road, Coulsdon: March t^th, 1935. 
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SOME PASSALIDAE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE BERLIN 
ENTOMOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

BY JOHN R. DIBB, F.R.E.S. 

The material mentioned below consists of a small collection of 
Passalidae sent for identification by the authorities of the Deutsches 
Entomologisches Institute Berlin, to whom I wish to express my 
thanks for the opportunity given to me to examine the specimens. 
I am also indebted to my friend Mr. W. D. Hincks for assistance 
with the determinations. 

With the exception of four examples the whole of the material 
is from the region of New Guinea and Australia, and the full par¬ 
ticulars of locality and other data have been included in order to 
supplement the comparatively few authentic records already pub¬ 
lished. Of special interest is the first record of Gonatas pumilio 
Kaup from Australia. 

A l rL ACOCYC LIN AB. 

Aulacocyclus deyrollei Kaup. Thirteen examples, Ballarat District, 
Victoria (ColL Kraatz), Some fifty examples of this species 
from various collections have passed through my hands during 
the last three years, all of which come from the above locality, 
where it is apparently abundant. It has also been recorded from 
Queensland. 

Macroi.ininae. 

Pclopides burfiieisieri Kaup. A single example of this fine species 
labelled Padang, Pandiang (Sumatra), 770M., vi.1921, leg. E. 
Jacobson {Pclopides hurmeisieri (Kaup) det. Gravely). This 
species is of fairly frequent occurrence in Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo. 

Analaches australiemis Stol. Three examples from Australia 
labelled: —(2) Cairns 7/05 {ColL Hacker)^ (i) Cairns 12/04, 64 
{Coll. Hacker). The previous records are from New Guinea 
and Australia. 

Aiuxlachcs puberilis Kuwert. Five examples :—(3) D. Neu Guinea 
{Wahnes) {Franklin MiiUer)^ (2) N. Guinea, Sattelberg {v. Ben^ 
nigsen) {Coll. Betmigsen). Apparently an abundant and variable 
species in New Guinea. In addition to puberilis Kuwert three 
other forms were described as distinct species, but we now con¬ 
sider them all to be forms of the vigorous species puberilis. 
Ceiejus haltnaheirae Kaup(?). Two examples, D.N. Guinea, Kani 
Geb. {CoU. Bennigsen) ; i example, Neuguinea, Kani Geb. (v. 
Bennigsen) {Coll, Bennigsen). 
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Cetejus spp.(?). One example, N. Guinea, Sattelberg (v. Bennigsen) 
(CoU. Bennigsen); i example, Bismark Archipel. {ColL Kraatz), 
These two specimens have the mandibles and tubercles and 
ridges of the head much worn, making identification uncertain 
at the present stage of our incomplete knowledge of the species 
of the genus Cetejus. 

Cetejus brachymetopus Zang. One example, D. Neu-Guinea 
(Wahnes) {Franklin Muller). Originally described from Amboina 
and subsequently recorded by Heller from New Guinea, which 
appear to be the only records for the species. We can refer to 
a further example in Coll. Hincks & Dibb from Finchhafen, 
D.N. Guinea. 

Labienus compergus Boisd. One example, D. New Guinea (IFoAnc^) 
{Franklin Muller). A well-known species in New Guinea and the 
surrounding islands. 

Labienus ptox Kaup. Nine examples from New Guinea: —(3) D. 
Neuguinea {Wahnes) {CoU. F. Muller)^ (2) Stephansort, D.N. 
Guinea {Coll. Kraatz)^ (i) D. Neuguinea, Sattelberg {leg. C. 
Wahnes) {Coll. F. Muller)^ (i) Bongu, Dtsch. N. Guin. {ex 
CoU. F. Schneider) {Coll. Kraatz) {impunctaius)^ (i) Stephan¬ 
sort (L. ptox Kp.) {Asien), (i) Dtsch. N. Guinea. The series is 
practically of uniform development. L. ptox occurs abundantly 
in New Guinea and the neighbouring islands. It is the com¬ 
monest species of the genus. Two early records of its occur¬ 
rence in Sumatra and Borneo have not subsequently been 
confirmed. 

Labienus trigonophorus Zang. Seven examples, D. N. Guinea (C. 
Wahnes) {Coll. Franklin Muller). So far as at present known this 
species is confined to New Guinea, where it is fairly abundant. 

Protomocoelus australis Boisd. Five examples as follows:—(3) Coen 
Distr., Cape York, Queensland {H. Hacker) {Coll. Hacker)^ 
(i) Herhertshdhe {Coll. Kraatz) (N.G.), (i) Salomons Ins., Kieta 
{v. Bennigsen)^ (i) Bismark Archipel. {Coll. Kraatz). This 
range of examples covers, with the exception of the island of 
Ceram, the whole known distribution of this common and vari¬ 
able species. 

Protomocoelus stembergi Zang. Four examples, D. Neu-Giiinea 
{Wahi%es) {Franklin Muller). This appears to be a common 
species in New Guinea and the surrounding islands judging 
from the large number of specimens we have seen. It is a vari- 
aUe species and some variation is apparent in the four examples 
above mentioned. 
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Gonatas schellongi Kuwert. One example^ D.N. Guinea (C. Wahnes) 
(Coll. Franklin Muller). An abundant and widely distributed 
species, recorded from Amboina, New Guinea, New Britain and 
Cape York, Australia. 

Gonatus minimus Kaup. Three examples from New Guinea as 
follows:—(2) Herbertshohe {CoU, Bennigsen)y (i) Simbang, 
D.N. Guinea {Coll. Bennigsen). A common species in New 
Guinea, also found in New Britain and the Solomon Islands. * 
A questionable Australian record has not been confirmed. 
Gonatas pumilio Kaup. One example, Coen Distr., Cape York, 
Queensland (H. Hacker) (Coll. Hacker). This specimen pro¬ 
vides an important new record, extending the range of the 
species from the New Guinea group of islands to Queensland, 
Australia. Other species of the genus Gonatas occurring both 
in New Guinea and Australia are germari Kaup, naviculator 
Perch, and schellongi Kuwert. 

Leptaii.acinae. 

l^rptaulax dentatus Fab. Thirty examples as follows;—(26) D. 
Neu-Guinca (If^ahnes) (Franklin Muller)^ (2) N. Guinea, Sattel- 
berg (7\ Bennigsen), (j) D.N. Guinea, Kani (ieb. (Coll. Bennig¬ 
sen), (i) Gazellen H. Insel (Coll. Benndgsen). One of the most 
widely distributed and common species extending continuously 
from the Himalayas via the Malay Peninsula and New Guinea 
to Australia. 

Leptaulax pulchellus Arrow. One example, N. Guinea, Sattelberg 
( 7 \ Bennigsen). This species does not appear to be at all com¬ 
mon. The previous records are from New Guinea. It is one of 
the two species of Passalidae which are not entirely black in 
colour. L. pulchellus Arrow and L. glaher Kirsch. have the 
basal halves of the elytra red-brown and the apical halves black. 

1 Moorland Grove. Leeds 7. 

January, 1935. 

The distribution of Gnypeta coeruiea Sahib, in Britain .—^With reference U> 
Mr. J. H. Keys* notes on this subject (antea, p. 54), I should like to say that 
this species occurs in Dovedale, Staifordshire-Derbyshire bt>rder. I have taken * 
three on dififereni occasions running on fiat blocks of limestone beside and in 
the R. Dove, and one, I believe, from moss gathered from under, and at the 
edge of, water fiowtng over the low weirs in the Dale. Otherwise I have not 
up to the present found this moss very productive. Dianous coerulescens Gylt. 
and Helmis tnaugei Bt^d. are fairly plentiful, and I have taken a very small 
number of the common Lesteva longelytrata Goeze and a single Trogophheus 
arcuatus Steph.—H. W. Daltry, Bar Hill, Madeley. Crewe: Match ^th, 1935. 





NOTES ON SOME DIMORPHIC PSOCIDS. 

BY J. V. PBARMAN, F.R.E-S* 

Intended for incorporation in papers long in preparation and 
still awaiting completion, the matter in the following notes may be 
of sufficient interest to deserve separate publication. 

I. Embidotroctes rectivenis Pearman and the genus Etnbidopsocus, 
In Hagen’s diagnosis of the genus Embidopsocus (1865, 

II, 170), there is a curiously worded phrase to which I referred 

when describing Embidotroctes rectivenis (1925, LXI, 

126). It says that the subcosta ( = radius), after uniting with the 
costa, ‘ is prolonged from that point into a branch divided some¬ 
what obliquely towards the apex.’ The sense of the context hints 
that ‘ directed somewhat obliquely ’ might be more appropriate 
wording. A specimen’s of Hagen’s writing that I have seen is in 
Latin cursive, very small, the letter e like i, and t a straight stroke. 
If one has regard to the jM-obable appearance of the English word 
’ directed ’ written in such a hand, the possibility of mistaking it 
for ‘ divided ’ beomes apparent. 



Embidopsocus luteus Hagen. 

Forewing of type. Copy of camera lucida drawing supplied by Mi. \ath.in Banks, 
Harvard Mus, Comp. Zool. 

Literal interpretation of the printed passage led Enderlein to 
believe that the radius in Embidopsocus was forked, and to 
establish the genus Embidotroctes for a species in which that vein 
Is simple. In 1929 Mr. Nathan Banks kindly sent me a camera 
lucida drawing, with permission for its reproduction, of the wing 
of Hagen’s type. The figure shows a simple, unforked radius and 
a style of venation very like that of Enderlein’s species. There is 
thus not only support for the presumption of the suggested error 
in transcription, but direct evidence that, as regards the genera at 
least, Embidotroctes must be treated as a synonym of Embidop^ 
socus. 
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However, the synonymy does not end there. As I have pre¬ 
viously noted (loc. clt.), the apterous females of E, rectivenis could 
have been assigned to the genus Stenotroctes Enderlein. The types 
from which I w^orked were mounted in balsam and the details of 
the genitalia could not well be made out, but it was assumed, in 
harmony with the known conditions in other sexually dimorphic 
species of Psocids, that the winged examples were males, and they 
w'ere so described. Subsequent to publication, Mr. Womersley pro¬ 
cured for me a further series of the insects, and when an oppor¬ 
tunity was taken to examine these in detail it was found that the 
wingless forms comprised both females and males, but all the 
winged ones were females only. Although associations of pairs of 
Psocid species are not uncommon, the morphological agreements 
between the winged and wingless forms of the Embidopsocid, par¬ 
ticularly the correspondence in chaetotaxy (a feature of proved 
specific discriminatory value in the group) leaves no doubt that the 
two forms—which w^ere found together both in Bristol and in 
London—belong to the sames species. As the apterous examples 
would, by themselves, be referable to the genus Sfeuotroctes, and 
actually agree with S. enderletni Ribaga 1905, the latter genus also 
must be considered as synonymous with Embidopsocus, and the 
British species is to be identified with that of Ribaga. Incidentally, 
I have received specimens of this species from South Africa. 

On what is now made known, and judging from the description 
and figure (1883, Stett. Knt. Zeit., 2()6; 1882, t.c., fig.), it would 
seem that Hagen’s genus Tropusia may not be separable from 
Emhid ops OCHS, 

The following summarises the synonymy discussed:—Genera, 
Embidopsocus Hagen 1^^ —Tropusia Hag. 1883 (?), Steuatroctes 
Enderlein 1905, Etnhidoiroctes Endln. 1905. Species, Emhid op- 
socus (Stenotroctes) enderletni Ribaga li^^^Emhidotrocics recti- 
venis Pearman 1925. 

Whether E, luteus Hag. is to be identified with either of the 
other two species with known winged individuals, or otherwise, 
could be decided only after examination of the chaetotaxy of 
Hagen’s types or of other specimens from Cuba. 

2. PsoqiuHa marginepunciatit Hagen. 

This species occurs in two forms, one with all four wings fully 
developed, the other with reduced forewings and vestigial hind- 
wings. As in the case of Embidopsocus enderletni (Rib.) [Embido- 
Iroctes rectivenis, above] it has hitherto been assumed that the 
fully winged specimens were males, the others females. In 1931, 
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E.M.M,, LXVII, 97, I recorded the occurrence of a brachypterous 
male. Since then I have examined three more short-winged speci¬ 
mens from Kuala Lumpur. I'wo of these are males, the third a 
female. 

From Verrill’s account—under the synonym Heteropsocus dis^ 
par {1903, Trans. Connecticut Acad., XI, 817)—one gathers that 
the long-winged examples are not numerous, and it is evident, from 
his description of the sexual appendages, that the macropterous 
specimens examined by him were females and not males as he 
supposed. It now remains to be ascertained whether both sexes 
occur with fully developed wings. 

3. Psyllipsocus ramburii Selys : Nymphopsocus destructor Enderl. 

Besides the differences in wing development and the usual 
morphological correlations therewith, P. ramburii has been said to 
differ further from the related microptcrous .V. destructor by the 
absence of anal spurs (strong spines, one at the apex of each para- 
proct). That is not, however, the case. -In all the examples of the 
first-named that I have examined, anal spurs are distinctly present, 
although in one they are only a little stouter than the adjacent cilia, 
yet still distinguishable therefrom by their bases. 

Although Psyllipsocus and Nymphopsocus are commonly found 
associated, the possibility of their being merely variations of a 
single dimorphic species has not been generally appreciatecl. Some 
years ago I had under observation two free-living colonies of N, 
destructor on the whitewashed walls of a damp outhouse. Perhaps 
because of abundance of food, the members of the separate colonies 
remained together during their development so that each com¬ 
munity kept to a limited area of the wall. Imagines, all micropter- 
ous, were disclosed in both colonies towards the end of March. 
They gradually disappeared and after an interval more young 
insects were seen. In August, in each community, imagines in both 
the Nymphopsocus and Psyllipsocus forms appeared; inferentially, 
therefore, the two are conspecific, as their morphological similari¬ 
ties indicate. Moreover, intermediate forms oc'cur. I have one 
specimen, otherwise of Nymphopsocus type, in which the wings 
reach nearly to the middle of the abdomen—they have been figured 
in 1924, E.M.M., LX, 122. In some examples of the full PsyUip* 
socus^ habitus the wings extend as far as the tip of the abdomen; 
in others they project beyond the end of the body for nearly half 
their length. Among the Psyllipsocus forms there is some slight 
variation in the depth of colouring. 



All my macropterous examples, from various sources, have been 
taken at dates between the end of July and the middle of October^ 
from which circumstance, taking into account also what could be 
deduced from my direct, though limited, observations, it might be 
inferred that alatae are produced only in the second, end of summer, 
brood. But the evidence is not conclusive, and Enderlein, in * Die 
Tierwelt Mitteleuropas,’ gives May as the commencement of the 
season for I^syllipsocus ramburii. 

4. Bertkauia lucifuga (Rambur). 

Referring to the only male of this species taken on the continent^ 
Tetents remarked on the general resemblance of its forewing vena* 
tion to that of Epipsocus, except for the presence of a connecting 
vein between pterostigma and radial sector. A figure of the wings 
of one side of that specimen has been given by Enderlein in Cat. 
Coll. Zool. Selys and repeated in ‘Die Tierwelt Mitteleuropas.* 
Four other male specimens have l>een taken in the Bristol district. 
.AlII of them have the venation in the same style, and none exhibits 
a stigmo-radial connection. That peculiarity of Tetens* specimen 
is undoubtedly an aberration, as its appearance indeed suggests. 
In all essential features the venation of Bertkauia is that of 
Epipsocus. (See figure given in 1925, LXI, 125). 

fixamination of figures of Epipsocus given by Hagen in 1882, 
Stett. Ent. Zeit., XLIII, and by Enderlein in 1911, Palaeonto- 
graphica, L\T 11 , discloses further weighty resemblances between 
the two genera; mouth parts, claws, and female genitalia are 
identical in form. The insects differ in only one respect, the female^ 
of the type as well as of two other species referred to Bertkauia are 
apterous; the type female of Epipsocus is winged. Such a differ* 
cnce cannot, by itself, constitute a reason for generic separation. 
Unless, therefore, substantial divergencies in structure can be dis* 
covered to subsist betw'een species with winged and wingless 
females, there appear to be no grounds for regarding Bertkauia 
otherwise than as synonymous with Epipsocus. Meanw^hile it may 
be convenient to utilise the deposed name as a subgeneric designa* 
tion for the species with apterous females. 

I Pembroke Mansions, 

Clifton, Bristol 8, 

November ist, 1^34, 
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A NEW SPECtES OF /APVA FROM AUSTRALIA. 

BY H. \VOMBRS1.SV, A.L.S., F,R.E.S- 

4*|iyx imkapwrlnga sp. n. 

Description : Length, 9.0 mm. Colour creamy-white except for the forceps 
and abdominal segments viii to x, which are deep orange, the forceps being 
somewhat deeper. Head above with eleven long and five medium setae on each 
side. Antennae 26-segmented, segment iii longer than broad, apical segment 
about half as long again as broad, setae on iii 250/u long, sensory setae on 
iv~vi=3~3~4, these short and less than half as long as the ordinary setae. 
Thorax pronotum adth five long and two shorter setae on each side, meso- and 



Japyx otikaparinga sp.n. 


metanotum with three long and two shorter setae on each side. Legs: tarsi as 
figured (cf, fig.), median claw well developed. Abdomen: tergite i with a pair 
of fairly long submedian setae on the praescutum and a pair of longer suhmedian 
subposterior setae; ii with a pair of rather short submedian praescutal setae and 
three long and one shorter setae on each i^de; iii-vii with a pair of submedian 
praescutal setae and seven long setae m each side; viii with one submedian 
subposterior long seta and four long lateral setae on each side; segments v-vii 
alt with the posterior angles produced as figured (cf. figs. e-*g)« First abdominal 
tergite as in /. iiUyardi Silv. Styles and vesicles normal. Segment x of abdomen 
ne^uly twice as long as wide, with almost parallel lateral carinae and with setae 
as figured. Forceps as}mimetricai, left arm with a large ptMttmedian tooth, pre¬ 
ceded by a double row of teeth, the dorsal row consisting <if eleven rottsided 
teeth and the ventral row of four slightly recurved, pointed teeth, and the large 
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tooth is followed by about six rounded teeth; right arm with a large premedian 
tooth preceded by three rounded teeth and followed by twelve or more rounded 
tubercles. 

Locality: A single specimen found under a stone on the bank 
of the Onkaparinga River, at Mylor, South Australia, 23.10.34 
(H.W.). 

Remarks : In my key to the Australian species of Japyx (Trans. 
Roy. Soc. S.A., V. 58, p. 46, i934)> this species comes near to 
/. iUlyardi Silv. and /. mjdbergi Silv., but in the dentition of the 
forceps and in the posterior angles of tergite V. 

36 Wattle Street, Fullarton Estate, 

Adelaide, S..\. 

December 2gth, 1934. 


On the occurrence of Lyctus brunneus Steph. in Britain. —In Mr. R. C. 
Fisher’s note on the occurrence of Lyctus brunneus Steph. in Britain-(antea, 
p. 42) he tells us it has been obtained from home-grown timber, chiefly oak, 
from most parts of England and from Central Scotland. 

I presume this statement means that it has spread considerably in recent 
years. In my maps showing the British distribution of the rarer species of 
Cok^optera found in Winds4>r I'orest the most northerly county marked is 
N\>ttinghamshire (Sherwood Forest), just a little further north than Mr. Stott’s 
Staffordshire record, 1 do not see why L. brunneus should be considered to be 
an imported species any m<ire than /.. linearis Goeze. Stephens described 
L. brunneus over a hundred years ago, from a specimen found in a wasp’s 
nest at Dulwich. 

1 took L. brunneus and L. linearis both equally c(»mmonly at Sydenham in 
1889. They were breeding in some rustic seats in the conservatory in my father’s 
house. I take both species in Windstir Forest on new oak fences (though 
L. linearis is much more abundant than L. brunneus), the fences being made 
of wood grown in the Forest. Last year we found specimens of L. brunneus 
under planks in the sawmill at Windsor. Only timber from the Great Park 
and Forest is cut up in the sawmill. On June 18th, 1927, I took L. linearh 
from under the bark and boring into a stunted oak stump in Winds<ir Forest. 
—Horacb Donistuorpe, Department t>f Entomology, British Museum (Natural 
History): March j^th, 1935. 

[Many years ago I used to meet with Lyctus brunneus occasionally in 
Cobham Park, Kent, walking on recently felled and barked oak trunks. In th*^ 
Oxford district the beetle w’as found sparingly in all its stages in a decayed pan 
of a fresh oak log by the roadside near Stanton St. John, Oxon, July 30th, 

Coleoptera in Dumfriesshire, —Last year we had quite normal weather here, 
the long dry t^ll experienced in the south not extending to this district; be<*tles 
were consequently in their u.sual numbers, excepting the groat numbers of 
Coccinellidae observed. The species here enumerated have not (with two or 
three exceptions) been included in my previous notes. Ciilenus lateralis Sam., 
under stones below high water mark in June at Gretna and Browhouses, some¬ 
times half a dozen occurring under one stone. BembuUon obtusum Serv. I have 
taken very occ^isionatly, while B, guttula Fab. and B. mannerheimi Sahib, can 
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be met with at any time. A pair of B. ruptstre Linn, came from a gravel bed 
on the R. Kirtle, where B, usiulatum Linn, is abundant and B. andreae Fab. 
is not rare. A specimen of Graptodytes lepidus Ol. was fished out of a Sphagnum 
pool on Newton Moss. Limnehius truncateltus Thunb. occurs occasionally in 
refuse along the estuary. Ochthebius auriculatus Rey» a few in tidal refuse on 
the marsh at Gretna; and O. itnpressicoUis Cast, was beaten from long grass 
growing on the edge of a creek. Plataraea hrunnea Fab.* near Springfield, by 
evening sw*eeptng in June; one only. Staphylinus stmilis Fab. rare, one under 
a stone in September. Stenus canaliculatus Gyll, odd examples swept on Newton 
Moss. 5 . fuhncomis Steph. is frequent in moss and flood refuse. Bythinus 
bulbifer Reich., several swept in August. Clambus minutus Stm.« one by evening 
sweeping in July. Catops chrysomeloides Panz. hardy common, odd specimens 
swept on Newton Moss. Melanophthalma gibbosa Hbst. common. Rhizophagus 
hipustidatus Fab., R. dispar Payk., and R. depressus Fab. arc not uncommon 
under fir bark in a small wood at Stoney Brig. R. ferrugineus Payk. 1 have 
taken at Nutberry Moss. Certain species of Coccinellidae were about in large 
numbers. Coccinella ich-punctata Linn, was unusually abundant in autumn, the 
larva, pupa and imago swarming on birches. C. hieroglyphica Linn, was also 
plentiful on heather, but showed little variation excepting a fair proportion of 
the black form. Three specimens of Halyzia i6-guttata Linn, were taken at 
Nutberry, one on August a4th and two on September 20th; this species is rare 
here. H. i^-guttaia Linn., this, too, was In more than usual numbers. Micrurula 
melanocephala Marsh., one beaten from flow’ers of Prunus communis on May 
2nd, near Springfield. Liodes calcarata Er. fairly common by sweeping long 
grass in summer. Agathidium nigrinum Stm., one swept in a lane in June. 
Typhaea stercorea Linn, common in autumn. Aphodius contaminatus Hbst. 
occasionally met with in late autumn. Aegialia sabuleti Panz., on the R. Kirtle, 
local and not very common. Meloloniha melolontha Linn. : my only experience 
with this species here was a crushed example lying on a road near Springfield. 
Cyphon ochraceus Steph. very common among rushes. Malthodes marginatus 
Lat. generally distributed in June. PlateumarU discolor Panz. is some years 
common in buttercup flowers in June on most mosses in the county. Sermyla 
halensis Linn, is very local on Galium in autumn by the roadside about one 
mile west of Gretna. Dr. Joy does not give it from * Scot. L* Rhynchites nanus 
Payk. local, Newton Moss. R, germanicus Hbst. local, but more plentiful than 
the preceding. Strophosomus retusus Marsh, local and not common. Sitona 
flavescens Marsh, common in autumn with others of the genus. Barypithes 
araneiformis Schk., a few on a sandy bank at the mouth of the R. Kirtle at 
the end of May. Rhinoncus pericarpius Linn, common everyw^here in summer. 
Ceuthorrhynchus triangfdtm Boh.: I again met with this species near Springfield 
(f/. Ent. M(k Mag., LXX, p. 19); a very few on Achillea, Mecinus pytasler 
Hbst. not common here. Lknnobaris pBistrusta Steph. occurs among reeds not 
rarely. Gymnetron veronicae Germ, occurs singly on various plants, and almost 
all referable to the var. nigrum Walt. Notaris acridulus Linn, local; in small 
numbers at Nutberry and near Chapelknowe. Myelophilus pinipetda Linn., 
Hylufgops palliatus Gyll., and Hylastinus obscurus Marsh, all occur under bark 
in a small fir wood at Stoney Bng. The Hawthorn flowered profusely, but was 
not very productive, Anaspis ruficoUis Fab., A* maculata Fourc., and A. rufiUbris 
Gyll. being about in smaller numbers than usual. A pair of A, suhtesUuea 
Steph., both (S (jt were taken in June. My thanks are due to Mr. J. Collins for 
kindly naming or checking several Insects in this list.^-Jas. Mokray, 6 Burnside 
Road, Gretna, Dumfriesshire: January i935* 
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Irish Coleoptera: New County Records,^The following beetles are, as far as 
I have been able to find out, new records for the County or larger area mentioned 
in each instance. 

X. Tachyporus formosus Matth. Found in flood rubbish at Drum, Co. Antrim, 
in April, 1934. 

а. Lesteva puhescens Man. One example found near Drum Bridge, Co. Down, 

in June, 1934. 

3. Apion cruentatum Walt. One got at the Giant’s Causeway, Co. Antrim, 

on 30th September, 1933. 

4. A, aethiops Hbst. Found at Ballyliffin, Co. Donegal, on 8th August, 1933. 

5. Anthonomus comari Crotch. One from Newcastle, Co. Down, on 2nd 

August, 1933. 

б. Orthochaetes seiiger Beck. In garden rubbish at Belfast, Co. Antrim, on 

20th March, 1934. 

7. Halipius immaculatus Gerh. One in W. Galway on 13th July, 1934, and 

two (male and female) in Lennoxvale pond, Co. Antrim. 

8. H, flavicollis Sturm. Two from Lennoxvale pond, Co. Antrim : one in May 

and one in .August, 1934. 

9. Coelambus impressopunctatus Schall. Two caught by Professor Gregg Wilson 

in a pond near Belfast, Co. Antrim. 

10. Deronectes depressus F. One found at Recess in W. Galway, on 13th July, 

* 934 - 

XX. Oreodytes borealis Gyll (davisii Curt.). One in the open country above 
Ligoniel, Co. .Antrim, on ist June, 1934. 

12. Rhantus exoletus Forst. One from river in Co. Cavan on 12th July, 1934. 

13. Ilybius obscurus Marsh. One, on 19th May, 1934, in the Lagan Canal, 

Co. Antrim. 

X4. Acilius canaliculatus Nic. .A male and a female found in the Lagan Canal 
at Lambeg, Co. Down, in May, 1934. The only Irish locality for this 
beetle up to now has been Co. .Armagh, so this is a considerable extension 
of its range. 

15. Philydrus iestaceus F, One in Lennoxvale pond, Co. Antrim, in May, 1934, 

and another at Carrick-on-Shannon, Co. Leitrim, in July. 

16. Philydrus minutus F. From Ballylough Bog, near Bushmills, Co. .Antrim, 

3rd September, 1934. An Ulster record. 

17. Oonacia crassipes F. One found on nth July, 1934, while looking for water- 

beetles in river at Gortnacarrow, Co. Fermanagh. 
x8. PsyUiodes picina Marsh. One on banks of the Bush river, near Pt)rtballin- 
trae, Co. Antrim, on 8th September, 1934. 

19. Cyphon coarctatus Pk. One from near Cong, W. (Jalway, on 15th July, 

1934. A record for Connaught. 

20. Catops fuscus Pz. One at Portballintrae, Co, Antrim, on 5th Septemb(T, 

* 934 - 

2x. Dryops griseus Er, Five from flood water of the Stoneyford Reservoir on 
aoth October, 1934, and another at same spot a week later. This beetle 
was first reported in Ireland by Mr. Edwin Bullock, from Co. Kerry {vide 
Ent. Mo. Mag., Vol. LXVIII, 193a, p. 130), so this record is new for 
Ulster (Co. Antrim). 

22. Coccinella i^^punctata L. One at Carrick-on-Shannon on x6th July, 1934, 
and another next day at Balltnamore; both places in Co. Leitrim. 

For kind help in identification of numbers i—6, 15, 18—ai, 1 am indebted to 
K, G. Blair; of numbers 7, 8, 13 and 16 to Professor F. Balfour-Browne; 
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and of II, 12, 14 and 17 to Mr. Eugene O’Mahony, of National Museum, Dublin* 
—^W. M. Crawford, 58 Marlborough Park South, Belfast: February, 1935, 

A BeecMree*s Insects and their Parasites, —During the whole of June and 
July, 1934, I paid considerable attention to xylophagous insects in the New Forest, 
and especially in Denny, to those of one ancient beech stump, about twenty feet 
in height, that was partly barked. These latter prove, upon examination, to 
embrace so large a percentage of uncommon kinds pertaining to several Orders 
that their enumeration is not without particular interest, especially in the inter¬ 
association of the parasitic Diptera and Hymenoptera with other denizens of this 
old beech. These in ascendant order have been determined as follows. 

Beneath the bark of those parts to which it still adhered, though much of 
the trunk was bare, were found the beetles Homalota cuspidata Er. et spp., 
Philonthus splendidulus Gr., Othius melanocephalus Gr., (on June 6th only) 
Abraeus globosus Hoflf., Ditoma cfenata Fab., numerous Cerylan histeroides 
Fab. and ferrugineum Steph. and Rhizophagus hipustulatus Fab., with a few 
R. depressus Fab., Silvanus unidentatus Fab., Tiresias serra Fab., the very local 
Melasis huprestoides L. and Clinocata undulata Kr., both larvae and just-emerged 
imagines of Pyrochroa coccinea L. in early June, with numerous Tomoxia biguU 
tata Gyll. skipping about the bark in early July. 

Walking among the mosses just above the ground were noted the beetles 
Agathidium laevigatum Er. and Melandrya caraboides L., the brachypterous 
ichneumon Phygadeuon marshalU Bdg. and the Braconid Meteorus deceptor 
Wesm, Here the flies Xylota segnis L. and Riorum Fab. were wont to sun them¬ 
selves, and a few of the Syrphid Criorrhina floccosa Mg. were flying about the 
moss as though seeking to oviposit in subterranean bees* nests there. 

Immediately above the basal moss grew a profusion of small Polyporus-fungi, 
wherein were the Clavicorns Scaphidium quadrimaculatum Oliv. and Scaphisotna 
boleti Panz. Sitting quiescently among these* fungi were the micro-moths 
Dasycera sulpkurella Fab.; during only izth—17th June, Borkhausenia panzer^ 
ella Steph.; Cerostoma costella Fab.; and very many examples of four Tineas, 
f.e. the usually rare Scardia boleti Fab.; Tinea parasitella Hb., during 6th—21 si 
June only, many of whose pupae protruded from the fungi; the Iv-autiful T. 
fulvimitrella So., during 6th—21st June only; and masses of Tinea cloacclla Hw. 
Sitting contentedly upon the underside of Polypori were a dozen or more of the 
Platypezid Dipteron Callimyia speciosa Mg. and a few Sapromyza fasciata Fin. 
Also, flying around these fungivorous insects, were the parasitic Braconids 
Euphorus pallidipes Curt., Bolops hastifer Marsh, Blacus hastatus Hal., Histero^ 
merus mystacinus Wesm.-^probably the first ever netted wild in Britain (cf. 
Trans. Entom. Soc., 1885, p. 75, and 1907, p. 27), and the very distinct Apanteles 
adjunctus Nees, which was abundant at the holes of Ptilinus, Flying to para¬ 
sitise insects in the moss, or the fungi covering the trunk for a couple of feet 
above it, were various ichneumons, including Cubocephalus hrevicornis Tasch. 

Sitting quiescently by day, in depressions of the trunk at about five feet from 
the ground, were the Geometers Ectropis consonaria Hb,, on 26th, and a freshly- 
emerged specimen of Hydriomena bilineata L., on X2th June. 

On the bare trunk, where the hark had been long removed, were resting, for 
the most part very sluggishly, at some six or eight feet above the ground, the 
beetles Priobium castaneum Fab. and a great profusion of PtiUnus pecHnicornis 
L., with the latter*s parasitic Malacoderm TiUus elongatus L., which was 
unusually common all over the Forest this year; the Longicoms Leptura seuteU 
lata Fab., that was seen actually to emerge from the beech on 15th June, and 
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a fine male Prionus coriarius L., late in July. Probably ali»o parasitic on the 
PtUini were several examples of the Chalcids Trigonoderus obscurus Wlk. and 
pHnceps Westw., which have occurred to me in the same association in Suffolk,, 
though always upon dead willow trees. Here too were some of the dipterous 
Neoitamus cyanurus Lw'. and a full series of the extremely local Xylophagus 
ater Fab., never seen by me in the Forest before (after an experience beginning 
in May, 1895 • Mag., XXXI, p. 192), though occurring sparingly in 

the Rhinefields Rhododendron-drive. 

Flying around the trunk, alw'ays at this height, with a view to ovipositing 
in the beetle-borings, were some most interesting Ichneumons : very numerous 
Cecidonomui inimicus Gr., with equally common C. gaUicola Bdg.; Nyxeophilu:^ 
cof^tCHs .Marsh., during e‘arly June only; the hiurth British specimen of Xylo^ 
nonius sccuricornis Hlg.. a female; one male of the rare Ischnocerus rusticus 
Fourc., pretty surely at a burrow of Priobium ; very many Lissonota carbona>in 
Hlg. andi a few L. unicincta Hlg.; a single beautiful male, on July 6th, of th* 
rare Mcsoleius ustulatus Desv., which is likely to he a Sawfly-parasite; .Vemt- 
n/iA rutipvs Bdg., that is not improbably a meio foim of N, cremastoides Hlg., 
also hen^ present; and the Tachinid Dipteron Ptilops chalybeata Mg. . 

\t*'siing in rotten wood of the trunk, at alxnjt six feet from the gn)und, 
wen* nune'rous Pemphtedou lugubrts Fab., with which nothing seemed to !)♦* 
associating. 

Nesting distinctly higher in the iiunk were a good many other Fossors, .such 
a> Crahro leucostomus L., C. va,^abundus Pan/., and C. catfifrotis Thoms. Heri* 
too were the fine Tipulids Dictemdia bimaculata L., Ctenophora pectinicornis L., 
a very few of the local Limnohia annulus Mg., and numerous examples of a 
sp<*cie> that may U* L. trivittata Sch., to a leg of which a Chelifer (presumably 
Chentes nodosus Schr., and new to Hants.) was lightly clinging by its pincers. 

Nesting near the riven top of the stump, fully fifteen feet high, was at lea.st 
on»* strong colony of the social wa.sp Vespa rufa L., but I did not try to discover 
eith'T Velleius dilatatus or Metoecus paradoxus^ which I have taken in the Forest 
before mov. In this topmost deni/en of the prolific old beech.—C lai'Dk Moritn, 
Monks’ Soham fknise, Suffotk : February lof/i, 1935. 

1 Idle larva of Pieris brassicae L. —On February i6th a young friend brought 
me a full-fed larva of Pieris brassicae, which had been found on a cabbage 
brought in from the garden. It was much smaller than the normal larva, and 
was apparently in a moribund condition. It had, however, strength enough to 
pupate, though it did not spin the usual w'eb, nor did it quite succeed in escaping 
from the cast-off skin. The pupa measured 17 mm. in extreme length, as com¬ 
pared with 24 mm. for two well-grown normal pupae. Including a small part 
of the skin, it weighed 0.134 gram., as compared wath 0.357 gram, for a w'cll- 
grown male pupa and 0.435 well-grown female pupa; the first two 

results agree very well with the relative weights as calculated from the lengths. 
Unfortunately the pupa died very soon after pupation, so that there was no 
opportunity of breeding the imago. 

The latest date on which I had hitherto seen wild larvae of P, brassicae 
w’as in early December, 1904, when they were found in numbers feeding on 
Tropaeolum in a garden in Beverley.— Gbo. B. Walsh, 22 Stepney Drive, 
Scarborough; March 1935. 

An early appearance of Colias croceus Fourc .—I have just heard from my 
niece, Mrs. Waller, that Colias croceus Fourc. w^as seen flying near Torquay on 
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February 19th this year,— Edward B, Poulton, Oxford: February 22nd, 19J5. 

[Only one record of C, croceus h.nving been found alive in this country 
in winter has so far come under my notice. In the * Entomologist*s Weekly 
Intelligencer* of April nth, 1857 (Vol. II, p. 11), a Mr. J. Cranstone writes 
from Bath as follows: ‘ Colias Edusa hyheruaiwg .—On the 24th of February 
last 1 was out pupa>hunting, and on pulling down some thick ivy from an old 
wall I discovered a very good specimen of CoUas Edusa from an interstice in 
the wall: when it had been in a warm rtKim for two or three hours it revived 
a little and crawled about . . 

The butterfly noted by Mrs. Waller may thus havt* h^*en one of the autumn 
brood which had passed the early winter months in a state of quasi>hibcrnation, 
as F. atalanta undoubtedly does sometimes; or a larva resulting from the autumn 
brot)d may have been able to feed up and pupate in a sheltered situation, under 
the exceptionally mild conditions of the present winter. Although C. croceus is 
on the wing throughout the whole y**ar at (iibraltar and other Mediterranean 
localities, immigration may certainly Im* ruled out in the present instance.— 

The Puzzle of * Tetiix hipunctatus /—Most entomologists^ especially those 
who use the sweep-net, are familiar with the squat, brown, horny little grass* 
hopper that is generally known by the above name. It is nearly all pronotum 
and, normally, cannot fly. Abundant as it is, and generally knowm, there remain 
several problems connected with it. 

It differs in habits from other grasshopp^Ts, being adult in spring and early 
summer, the adults giving place to immature ones about midsummer, the new' 
generation hibernating and appearing as adult in the follow'ing May. 

It is now recognised that no less than three species have l>e»»n confused under 
this name, for which reason material is needed from districts as widely separated 
as possible. The distinctions are very slight, but constant. The clearest is the 
form of the middle segments of the antennae. 

In the typical species, bipuficiatuw of Linnaeus, these arc very short, about 
twice as broad as long. This appears to be a northerly species, and is known 
to occur in Scotland, but is not yet known from England. These segments are 
somew'hat longer, about three times as long as bn»ad, in kiefferi Snulcy, which 
is more southerly, and seems to be the only one of the three known in England. 
They are four times as long as in tenuicorne Sahib., which is not known from 
Britain or Scandinavia. 

The question is also complicated by the existence of polymorphism. Haij, in 
his analysis of the Swedish species, recognises three forms of kiefferi^ and no 
less than five of kraussi, which is now established to be a synonym of bipunc^ 
taium by Alder. 

It is very desirable to establish the status of our British species, to map their 
areas of distribution, both horizontally and vertically. Entomologists in the field 
will assist very much if they will collect material, especially from the north of 
England, from Scotland, and from Ireland. 

I may add that unfortunately we are obliged now to call the genus Acrydium. 
-^-Malcolm Burr, United University Club, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.i : 
February 24th, 1935. 

Card$us$ethus fasciiventris Garb, in Suffolk ,—On April ist, 1934, I was for¬ 
tunate enough to take a small series of this rather uncommon bug a little way 
east of Barton Mils on the Tuddenham road. Although I see from Butler’s 
’ Biology of the British Hemiptera * that this bug is associated wdth pines, I am 
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quite sure that my specimens were taken from gorse, though the large patch 
that I worked lay in a wide ridge on the side of a hill with Scotch pine on one 
side and small spruce on the other. One interesting point was that, despite the 
cold wind, these little bugs were very active in the net, and I was surprised to 
find mature examples so early in the year.—H. R. P. Collett, ‘ Lauriston,* 
Park Road, Timperlcy, Cheshire: February, iith, 1935. 


SoCUtMS. 

Entomological Club. —The Verrall Supper Meeting was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on January 15th, 1935. The meeting was called for 6.30, and before 
supper, which was served at 8 o’clock, a conversazione was held in the recep¬ 
tion room. 

Professor Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., was voted to the Chair as an expres¬ 
sion of the members* appreciation of the honour of knighthood recently conferred 
upon him. 

The guests are now too numerous to mention, and in future a full list of 
names will not be published. In this case the attendance was 176, which is 
again a record. 

Mr. jas. E. Collin, the Verrall Supper Member of the Club, again made all 
the arrangements and is to be congratulated on the w'onderful success of the 
meeting. The details were perfect and the smoothness and pleasure ot the 
evening were due to his t xcellent organisation. It is essential, however, that 
application for invitations must bt* in every case made direct to Mr. J. E. Collin, 
* Raylands,* Newmarket, and in no other way can the issue of in\itations be 
allowed. 

The Chairman made the usual lefeience to the memory of the late Mr. G. H. 
\'errall, the founder of the gathering, w'hich was received in silence, the compan> 
standing. Later in the evening Mr. J. E. Collin spoke ot the progress of the 
Verrall Supper Association of Entomology and again reminded his hearers of the 
existing rules framed to ensure th*' success of th(‘ gathering, and it was to be 
hopeil that the membership and subscription list might be increased to enable 
the function to be greatly extended. 

Mr. Collin gracefully referred to the honour of knighthovid lecently conferred 
on the Chairman and t<i the great services Sir Edward Poulton had rendered to 
Entomological Science, and the inspiration he had given to all with whom he 
had come into contact. This distinction was not only a personal one, but a 
gesture of appreciation to Entomological Science. These remarks w’ere received 
with great applause and musical honours lor the Chairman. 

The meeting broke up at a late hour, and w'as one of the most successful 
yet held.—H. Willouohbv Ellis, Hon. Secretary 

The Royal Entomological Society of London. Annual Meeting : 
li^ednesday, Januarq 16th, 1935. — Dr. S. A. Neave, O.B.E., President, in 
the Chair. 

The President moved a vote of congratulation to Sir Edward Poulton on the 
honour recently awarded to him, and this was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. A. W. McKenny-Hughes, Secretary, read the names of Fellows nominated 
as Officers and Council for the ensuing year, and announced that they had been 
duly elected in accordance with the Bye-Laws. 
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The Secretary read Uie Report of the Council, which was adopted on the 
motion of Dr. E. A, Cockayne, seconded by the Rev. E. B. Ashby. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Francis Hemming, C.B.E., read his report, and this, 
with the Accounts for the year, was adopted on the motion of Mr. H. M. Edelsten, 
second by Sir Edward Poulton. 

The President read his Address, after which a vote of thanks to him, coupled 
with the request that the .Address might be published in the Proceedings, was 
moved by Dr. K. Jordan, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Officers for their services was passed on the motion 
of Dr. H. Eltringham, seconded by Sir Edward Poulton, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. A. W. McKenny-Hughes and Mr. Francis Hemming briefly replied. 

Wednesday, February bth, 1935.—Dr. S. .\. Neave, O.B.E., President, in 
the Chair, 

The President announced that he had nominated Mr. C. L. Collenettc, Dr. 
H. Eltringham, F.R.S., and Dr. A. D. Imms, F.R.S., as V’ice-Presidents for 
the year. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : John Christopher Beadnell 
Craske, 57 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7; John Hugh Graham Grieve, B.Sc., Public 
Health Service (Entomologist), Durban, South Africa; Leonard Parmcnter, 94 
Fairlands Avenue, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

The President announced the death of Dr. F. A. Dixey, F.R.S., elected in 
1887, a former President of the Society. A vote of condolence with the relatives 
of Dr. Dixey was passed on the proposal of the President and Council. The 
death of Mr. W. G. Clutten, elected a Fellow of the Society in 192^8, was also 
announced. 

The Secretary made the following announcement:—The Council of the British 
Association has recently made arrangements with the Ministry of Health by 
means of which the Association is informed of schemes in progress for town and 
country planning. The .Vssociation is anxious that it should receive information 
regarding any site of scientific interest which it is desirable should be included 
in a town or country planning scheme, or for which valid reasons could Ik* 
advanced for its being scheduled as a Nature sanctuary, bellows of the Society 
are therefore invited to inlorm the Secretary of any districts w^hich they consider 
should be included under either of the above headings. 

The President exhibited a small collection of British Insects collected, and 
in many cases bred, by Herbert Spencer as a boy. These had been handed to 
the Society for safe keeping by the Herbert Spencer Trustees. Sir Edward 
Poulton discussed (1) xMonsieur Ghesqui^re^s determination of the food plant ut 
the Ethiopian Nymphaline butterfly Cymotkoe coenis Drury; (2) Dr. W. A. 
Lamborn^s notes on a remarkable tnquiline larva, probably Lepidopterous, in 
Termitaria (Nyasaland), also on the method of attack on Termites adopted by 
Ponerine ants; (3) Dr. Lamborn*s observations on the distasteful qualities of 
the conspicuous Ethiopian Acridian, Zonocerus elegans; and (4) on behalf of 
Dr. J. G. Myers, Senor Oscar Monte's notes (1932) upon the Neotropical Fulgorid 
Laternaria, Mr. L. G. O. Woudhouse, a visitor, explained a method he had 
perfected of making butterfly pictures by transferring the scales to paper. Mr. 
M. O. T. Iyengar, a visitor, spoke on the biology of some mosquito larvae 
which attach themselves to the roots ci aquatic plants, illustrating his remarks 
with lantern slides. Major H. C. Gunton discussed further records of tome 
collaborated phenological records from England.—W. McKsnny Huomss, 
lion, SeereUsry. 
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REMARKS ON THE NAME OF BORIOMYIA NERVOSA Fabr. 

BY KENNETH J. MORTON, F.R.E.S. 

Pi ATE IV. 

It will be observed that 1 still use the name of nervosa for this 
well-known species of Hemerobiidae, although Mr. Killington in a 
recent excellent paper (Trans. S(k\ Brit. Knt., 1 , pp. iif>-i34, Plates 
XIV-XVII), has followed Dr. Esben-Petersen in adopting the name 
hetulina Str0m. The reason he gives for this volte-face is that 
Str0m*s figure of the larva ‘ although rather crude, shows a definite 
attempt to depict the body markings, whereas he leaves the head 
clear of markings except for some shading in the posterior margin ; 
and it seems certain that if he had had the larva of subnebtdosa he 
would have indicated the extensive dark pattern of the head.’ 
Killington here seems to follow the line of argument used by Peter¬ 
sen in connection with the male appendages. Schdyen had suggested 
siibnebulosa as Str0m’s species and Petersen (Norsk Ent. Tidskrift, 
Rd. II, Heft I) said with regard to the appendages, that ‘these 
are of a so peculiar shape that H. Str0m would undoubtedly have 
given remarks as to them if the species had been subnebnlosa.' 
Perhaps I may be allowed to use like privileges and to say that, 
looking at the extremely crude and very insufficient character of 
Str0m’s figures and descriptions of both larva and imago, I con¬ 
sider that it is highly improbable that he would have done anything 
of the kind suggested by my friends. Such statements are quite 
incapable of proof. Arguments which postulate that an eighteenth 
( cntury author would uiuloubtedly have clone certain things imply¬ 
ing a discernment iKwond anything warranted by his crude figures 
and imperfect descriptions, have very little value. In the present 
matter, however, it seems to me they make clear that an identifica¬ 
tion of nervosa with betuUna will rest on conjecture. I fail to see 
what interest attaches to a forced determination of this kind or 
what advantage accrues from the resulting change of name. More¬ 
over, it is quite a mistake to regard the question as touching solely 
nervosa and subnehulosa ; the issue is much wider. 

It may be useful to give a brief summary of the course of this 
t'ontroversy as far as it is known to me. Hagen (Hemerobidarum 
^>ynopsis synonymica, i866) lists the name Hemerobius hetulinus 
Str0m without referring it to any other species. I do not know^ 
whether he at some later time suggested a connection with nervosa, 
McLachlan, however, had taken a fancy to Str0m*s works, probably 
in connection with Aeschna coerulea, and we find him in i8gc) 
(E.M.M., XXXV, p. 78) writing that he had ‘ a very strong opinion 
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that H. nervosus was in all probability H. betulinus Str0in/ He 
was almost but not altogether convinced, and he continued to use 
nervosus, alleging that his dislike for upsetting existing nomen¬ 
clature deterred him from adopting betulinus. He was always 
cautious, but indecision like this was not characteristic. If he had 
been perfectly convinced I am quite satisfied—and I am speaking 
of a man I knew well—he would have acted : he was not sure. 
His first impression after examining Str0m’s figures favoured 
Boriomyia mortoni (a species already known to him from Con¬ 
tinental specimens but at the time still undescribed) as the form of 
Str0m’s wing-figure seemed to him to agree better with that species 
than with nervosa, and it is within my knowledge that mortoni was 
within an ace of being introduced as betulinus from the specimens 
(ultimately the types of mortoni) which I had taken at Rannoch in 
1898. If McLachlan had adopted the name of betulinus for mor- 
tom it is not improbable that his action would have remained un¬ 
challenged. However, he finally decided in the whole circumstances 
to describe the Rannoch insect as new under a name which I hope 
may withstand the assaults of time, although I am not too sure 
about that! McLachlan thus left nervosa in an unsatisfactory 
position and his words gave a bias which led Esben-Petersen to 
adopt betiilina for nervosa without a scrap of fresh proof, and he 
has been followed by Killington for the reasons given above. What 
has been written hitherto on the subject has related to the imago 
and has not been convincing on account of the inadequacy of 
Str0m’s description. Killington’s good work with the larva of 
nervosa places the matter in the way for a fuller and more critical 
consideration of the claims of heiulina versus nen^osa. 

Some years ago a Norwegian correspondent very kindly sent me 
a copy, in MS., of Str0m’s paper and with it a photograph of the 
relative plate. There is, of course, no existing ‘ type ’ material to 
found on. Being, as I think, pretty fully informed, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in preferring to retain the name nervosa because I consider 
that the latest and most important contribution (Killington’s) to the 
discussion, while it may establish that the larvae of B. subnebulosa 
and nervosa differ in appearance, does not advance one whit the 
claim that nervosa is a synonym of betulina, but is rather good 
evidence to the contrary. In taking the opposite view, Mr. Killing- 
ton does very scant justice to the fine specific values which, as far 
as I am able to judge, are brought out in his own beautiful draw¬ 
ing and full description of the larva of nervosa. In comparing the 
two descriptions and figures the following remarks occur to me» 
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That Str0m’s fig^ure 2 represents in a way some kind of 
Hemerobiid larva may be conceded ; at the 1>est it may be considered 
a schematic representation of such a larva but not a good one. Its 
imperfections are obvious and when confronted witfi Killington’s 
figure the discrepancies are rather glaring- For example the relative 
length of the different mouth-parts is wrong and the jaw s are fused 
with the head and broadly confluent with each other at the base. 
The legs are described by Str0m as rather long and extended; 
indeed they are too long, their various joints are incorrectly drawn 
and in particular the tarsal claws are half the length of the whole 
tarsus, w’hich is surely absurd. The anterior sub-segment of the 
prothorax, which in both text and figure is treated as a separate 
segment, differs in shape from Killington’s as also do the other 
thoracic segments, and apparently one of the abdominal segments 
is omitted. Whatever allowances one may be disposed to make for 
such errors, they seem to dispose of Esben-Petersen’s assumption 
that Str0m had acumen enough to discern differences in the 
anal appendages of allied speedes of Hemerobiids. Importance is 
attached by Killington to Str0m\s attempt to depict the body mark¬ 
ings. To admit that such an attempt has b<‘en made is one thing; 
to admit that the attempt has had success is quite another. There 
is a limit to the allowances one can reasonably be asked to make. 
In my opinion too much in that way is required. In fact, over all, 
it is very difficult to find wherein Strom's figure agrees with 
Killington’s; on the other hand <lifferences abound. My further 
remarks will deal more particularly with colours and markings. 

The observations of Killington deal evciusively with Str0m’s 
figure of the larva : Str0m’s descrif>iion cannot be ignored. The 
reference to the body colours by the latter seems to be confined to 
a few words ; * Farven er enten guu’-eller rcxl-agtig og med niorke 
Flammer ligesom Marmor.’ The bod\, atrording to Killington, is 
cream w^hite or w^hile, w'hich does not agree with Strom’s yellowdsh 
or reddish. 

Great importance is attaclied to the head. Its deformities, as 
shown in Str0m’s figure, have been noticed. Killington points out 
that the median elongate, wedge-shaped mark so characteristi<' of 
most Hemerobiid larvae is very indistinct in nervosa; its outline in 
his figure is strictly in accord, being no more than tra<'eable. It 
strikes me as remarkable that Str0m should define the wedge w ith 
especial sharpness. Herein is a mystery : Str0m, who failed to see 
the anterior lioundary of the hea<l, emphasises wdiat is almost in¬ 
visible. That is not all. It is an error to say that the shading of 
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the head is confined to the posterior margin as it extends to the 
eyes and in no way whatever does it agree with the two very dark 
and very definite patches at the posterior margin shown in Killing- 
ton’s figure. The photograph before me shows that the deficiency 
in the shading on the left hand is due to a bad impression, evidently 
the result of a fault in the original engraving or lithograph; with 
a hand-lens the shading is seen to reach on both sides equally to 
the level of the middle of the eyes. There is no ground for the con¬ 
clusion that Str0m’s larva had a practically pallid head as one is 
asked to assume. Str0m himself says nothing about it, and the 
point has no significance, since he shows other parts of the body 
black which Killington renders white. 

The principal discrepancies between the two figures may. be 


shown better in parallel columns. 

Stopm’s Figure. 

Head. 

V-shaped mark conspicuous. 

Evenly shaded to the level of middle 
of the eyes (see above). 

Eyes shown pale. 

Prothorax. 

Aniertof suhxegmefit. 

Round. 

Anteriorly more than one-half defi¬ 
nitely black. 

Posterior part quite unmarked. (I do 
not see how the striking differences 
shown here can be explained away.) 

Middle subsegment. 

Basal part narrower than preceding 
subsegment. 

At the base black for its whole breadth. 
Other markings vague excepting as 
undernoted. 

Sclerites very large, roughly oval, 
slightly crescentic, convexity on outer 
side; isolated, i.e. not closely con¬ 
nected with any dark shading. (These 
sclerites are in text called ‘indtrykte 
Puncter.’) 

Silver coloured (or silvery). 

Posterior subsegment 

I^rk shading on centre only and later¬ 
ally beyond spiracles. 


Kti.mngton’s Figi re. 

Mark barely visible. 

Conspicuous twin black patch(*s on 
posterior part; slight diffusetl shad¬ 
ing not extending to the eyes. 

Eyes * black and very conspicuous ’ 
(text). 


Tran.<!verse. 

Anterior part unmarked and stale<l in 
text to bf* cream-white. 

Posterior part with four more or less- 
separate spots. 


Not narrow'er at base than preceding 
subsegment. 

Dorsum practically wholly pale except¬ 
ing as mentioned below. 

Sclerites large, oval, slightly crescentic, 
convexity on inner side; connected 
anteriorly and posteriorly, with dark 
shading, the latter markings diverg¬ 
ing rather sharply and running to 
the hinder angle of the .segment. 

Shining fuscous brown. 

Centre pale, with darkish patches on 
either side. 
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Mesothorax. 

The only important markings on dor¬ 
sum are crescentic shadings extend¬ 
ing to nearly the whole length of 
the segment. 

Sdenies large and \ery conspicuous; 
described in text as ‘ Puncter * like 
those on prothorax but round; they 
stand isolated in the clear spaces 
bounded by the crescents. 

MeUithorax. 

No central clear area is shown; the 
whole tlorsum is covered with scat¬ 
tered dark flecks of diverse form, 
which 1 do not pretend to interpret. 

Sdentei large and similat to those 
of mesotht»rax ; conspicu4rus in th» 
middle of the flecks. 


The greater part ol the dorsum is 
covered with darkish shading; the 
pale central area increases towards 
the posterior margin. 

Rather minute, elongate, * blackish,' 
with very fine pale margin ; envel¬ 
oped more or less in daik shading, 
they are far from bring conspicuims. 


\’eiy similar to mrs4>thoid\ in maik- 
ings. 

Likr Jiose on metathoiax, ‘small and 
I quail) inconspicuous. 


.1 bdonien, 

I)a(k bands 4tppaienily fused at the 
base, then \ery slightly diveigeiit— 
almost perpendicular—to apual Mid 
ol segments; such curve as they ha\4‘ 
slu>ws conv<‘xity on the inner sid^*. 

Hands cwenly shaded t brought»ui. 

Two termin<ti segments, not d.nkei 
than the rest. 


D.iik Umds distinctly separ.ited at the 
base, at first stuaigly divergent, then 
stiongly recurv*d .it the inteiseg¬ 
mental sutuies; ih« ir convexity is 
accordingly on the outer side. 

Bands in part with conspicuous darker 
spots and streak.s. 

These segments much darker on ac¬ 
count of the pirsince of sclerile.s. 


it should be kept in that McLachlan was ol opinion that 

Slr0m had possibly confused more than one species in the larval 
.slate and in this McLachlan would seem to have been right. Mr. 
Rilling ton's negative hardly meets the case. Str0m met with larvae 
at various limes and under different conditions and in autumn and 
spring in great quantities. Is it asserted that Str0m made no 
mistake and that all his material belonged to one species? Neither 
the implication that Str0m w^as able to distinguish between different 
species of ileinerobiid larvae, nor the alternative that the birches 
and alders of Norway have but one kind of Henierobiid tenant, i.s 
acceptable. Larvae and imagines alike, all were to him Hemerohins 
heiulinus, the one and only Hemerobiid species known to him, but 
surely a composite one which he was able only to compare with 
' Hemerobius flavicatis Linnaci,’ a species as far as 1 know never 
satisfactorily elucidated, but which has been considered to be a 
Fsocid. There is no evidence whatever that the wing which Str0m 
figured (l)is fig. 5) had any actual connection w^ith the larv^a he 
selected for his fig. 2. The neuration points to a Boriomyia but not 
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necessarily to nervosa or subnebulosa; from his confused descrip¬ 
tions of the imago the possibility that a Uemerobius was comprised 
in his material is not excluded. 

Str0m*s paper is an entomological curiosity. From the his¬ 
torical point of view it may have a little interest and it is pleasing 
in its way as a record by a man who did his best by description and 
figures to give the results of his obsei'\'ations on some insects that 
had excited his prolound interest. All the same, it is a groping 
effort and hardly worthy of serious consideration in the present 
connection. There is no reason for going out of the way and trying 
to invest it with a scientific value to which it has no claim. 

I am sorry to dissent from Mr. KiliingtoiTs view. My chief aim 
is to protest against what appears to me to be an unnecessary 
change. Ihe figures which arc given here, if compared with 
Killington’s, may help others to form their own opinion in the 
matter. My ow^n is unalterable. When it is sought to displace at 
this time of day a name used for a century, the rights of the new' 
name should be established by proofs more flawless than those 
presented in this particular case. 

My friend, Lt.-Col. F. C. Fraser, very kindly read over the 
preliminary draft of these notes and made some valuable sugges¬ 
tions to which I have given effect in the above. I referred to him 
believing that his opinion was less liable to be biassed than that of 
an entomologist specially interested in these insects, and perhaps, 
viewing the matter from a rather different angle, he might see in 
Str0m's figure and KillingtoiTs pleas for it, merit that I had failed 
to discover. 

Kxplanation of Fiocrks (Pl.'ite I\'). 

Lar\a ol Uemerobius betulinus Str0in. 

A. —f rom photograph (slightly enlarged) Strum's fig I’l. \’, in Nyc Sanding 

af det Kongelige Norske V'idenskabfTs S^dskabs .Skriftcr, pp. 387~38<> 

(1788). 

B. —The same much enlarged to facilitate comparison with Killington’s fig. of 

the larva of Borwmyia nervosa. 

13 Blackford Road, Edinburgh. 

January ^ist, 1935. 


Rhaphiochaeta breviseta Ztt. at Ross-oiu Wye. — Among some Tachinidae 
recently determined for me by Mr. C. J. Wainw right is a specimen of Rhaphio^ 
chaeta breviseta Ztt. taken by me at Ross-on-Wye on May i8th, 1931. The 
insect is a male, and the second British example. A female was taken by 
Professor J. W. Carr at Fiskerfon, Notts, on June i4tb, 1919 (C. J. Wainwright, 
Trans, Ent. Soc., 1928, p. 23-4; J. W. (’arr. The Invertebnite Fauna of Notting¬ 
hamshire, Supplement, p. iS3) '—W. J. Fokdham, Barmby Moor, Yorks : Feb- 
fuary 19th. 1935. 
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ANTIiONOMVS Hl’Fl'S SciioN. (CURCULIONIDAE, COL.), A BEETLE 
NEW TO IRELAND. 

BV HORACE IX>NI.STHORPE, F.Z.S., I-.K.E..K., EK. 

(Department of Entomology, British Museum, Natural History). 

On March 24th last, when collecting- near Ross Castle, 
Killarney, with Mr. E. Bullock, 1 suggested that we should beat 
some blackthorn bushes which were well in bloom. This we did 
and immediately took several specimens of Anthoiomus ritfus 
Schon. The flower heads, buds, etc., in the umbrella were taken 
home, and on searching these some more specimens were secured. 
Next day the same process was repeated and in all some fifteen 
examples of the beetle were taken. 

At the time we suspected it was this species, and on my' return 
home I verified the fact, working it out with des Loges’s table. As 
there were no specimens in the British Museum, British or foreign. 
Sir Guy A. K. Marshall kindly compared the Irish insects with a 
single Continental specimen he possessed and further confirmed 
my identification. 

This is of course a new beetle to the Irish list. In England it 
has only !)een taken at Fairlight, near Hastings, where it was first 
discovered by the late W. H. Bennett, who beat a single specimen 
off blackthorn on June rqth, i8c)2. It was not taken again until 
1899, when Sir T. Hudson Beare captured a single specimen which 
was hibernating under ivy bark in the same locality. 

The species was introduced as British by myself in 1900, my old 
friend Bennett having sent it to me to name. In 1931 Mr. J. R. 
le B. Tomlin records that several examples were beaten off black¬ 
thorn blossom in May, 1930, on Fairlight Cliffs, 

Anthonomus rufus is found over the greater part of Europe, but 
appears to be decidedly rare. 

British Literature. 

Bkvnett, W. H. Ent. Record, 12 , 150 (1900). 

Ddnistiiorpe, H. St. J. K. Ent. Record, 12 , 159 (1900). 

Fowlrr, W. W., and Donisthorpk, H. St. J. K. Coleoptera of the British Isles, 
6 (Supplement), 194 (1913)* 

Tomun, j. R. i.e B. Hastings and East Sussex Naturalist, 4 , 89 (1931). 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

April yth, 1935. 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OF AUSTRALIAN ELATERIDAE (COL.). 

BY K. G* BLAIR, D.SC., F.R.B.S. 

Amongst a number of Elateridae from Mackay, Queensland, 
sent by Mr. W, A. McDougall for determination are two species 
that appear to be undescribed. As Mr. McDougall is particularly 
anxious to have names for them they are now described as new. 

Crepldomenus queenslandious sp. nov. 

Blackish, nitid, without metallic sheen, clothed with a moderately dense 
sub-erect pubescence. Head rather coarsely and moderately densely punctate, 
the anterior margin narrowly raised. Thorax longer than wide, widest across 
posterior angles, thence sinuate, but sides nearly straight and convergent from 
a little in front of base; median sulcus fairly strong; disc finely and rather 
sparsely punctate, the punctures becoming larger and more approximate towards 
the sides; dorsal carina of posterior angles approximate to sides. Elytra sub¬ 
depressed on dorsum, punctate-striate, intervals flat and finely punctate, two or 
three punctures across the interval; apex entire; hairs slender, recurved, with 
occasional long, straighter hairs intermii^led. Length lomm. 

Appears to be allied to C. pulsi Cand., but this is said to have 
the thorax ' fortiter punctato * and the elylral intervals ‘ grosse 
punctatis,’ terms that do not apply to the insect before me. In 
some examples the base of the thorax and ihe posterior angles are 
markedly reddish and the elytra distinctly brown. 

Megapentbes maodougalli sp. nov. 

Black, antennae and legs dark brown, pubescence moderately dense, black, 
stilf and sloping backwards. Head rather finely and densely punctate; antennae 
with the second and third joints equal, fourth and following triangular, subequal 
in length but becoming gradually narrow'er beyond the sixth. Thorax slightly 
longer than wide, widest across the posterior angles; sides feebly arcuate, not 
sinuate before base; carina of posterior angles diverging from margin; disc with 
feeble median furrow, finely, not very closfdy punctate, shining l>etween the 
punctures; punctures larger and closer together towards the sides in front, but 
not umbilicate. Elytra rather broadly rounded at apex; striae fine and finely 
punctate, intervals almost flat, rather more finely and closely punctate than the 
thorax. Length ii mm. 

Allied to M, rttfipes Cand., but less elongate, thorax .shorter 
with sides less parallel, antennae and legs darker, punctures of 
outer striae towards ba.se larger and encroaching upon the intervals. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

London, S.W.7. 

April 11th, 1935. 


SOME .SYNONYMIC NOTES IN THE F.^MILY TENEBRIONIDAE 

(COL.). 

BY K. G. BLAIR, D.SC., F.R.E.S. 

In connection with a revised edition of his Catalogrue of this 
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family, Junk, Col. Cat., part. 15,22, 28 and 37 (1910—1911), I have 
been asked by Herr Hans Gebien, of Hamburj^, to publish the fol¬ 
lowing* synonymic notes already submitted to him in writing: — 

p. 9. E» reiicidaius Escal. Nov. 1914 preoccupied by reticulatus 
Reitt. Feb. 1914. I propose E. escaierai nom. nov. for 
reticulatus Escal. nec Reitt., = Kr. nec All. 

p. II. Spirathus politus Waterh. removed to Arthrodosis Reitt. 
p. 25. E. foveatus Champ. ^ hogei Champ.^ incisus Champ. ^ litioralis 
Champ., all to Bothroies Cas. 

E. nehulosus F. (1781) (type in (ilasgow University Museum) 
=^Pyanisui undata F. (1792). 

E. onuiius Champ, and rorulenius Champ, to Both rotes. 
p. 24. E. aeneohrunneus Curt, to Epitragopsis Cas. 

E. Batesi Waterh. to Hemasodes Cas. 
p. 26. E, seniicasfaueus Curt, to Schoeniciis Lee. 
p. 32. H. mandihularis Haag nec Kr.= gentilis (ieb. i920=goef- 
zelmanni Chat. 1912. 

p. 33. Aprosphena Reitt. ic)i 6 =Stenosida Sol. 1835, hut remains 
in the Hpitraginae. 

p. 34. Afrinus Fairm. = Gynaiuirocera Geb. 1920= Kerina Lac., 
Gen. Col. \\ 1H59, p. 70, note. 

A. furcilahris Fairm. = dispar Lac., loc. cit. 
p. 39. Z. nyciochuris Redt. (type seen i<^22) = punctulata Ol. 
p. 43. A. inermis Fairm. (ex descr.) to Syuchis Bates, 
p. 52. H. picipes (ierst. to Rozonia Fairm. 
p. 53. Asph. septewcostatu:^ Fairm. costatus Er. 

Asholius Fairm. Rhanifuatodes Haag, 
p. 63. P. atra Hhst.=huprestoides F. (Hegeter). 
p.64. S. longipes Kr. =: sulciceps Gebl. 1841, which is distinct 
from const rid a Stev. 

p. 66. R, cavernosa Fairm.'=f os salat a Kr. 
p. 67. Sphaenariopsis Kr. = Prtr/iycer« Eschsch. 

S, trisiis Kr, = P. huprestoides F. (Hegeter). 
p. 69. T. giraffa AW. ^palnieri Crotch, 
p. 84. A . Drakii Croich = d Hat at a Klug. 
p. 85. A. epiphysoides Paring, = laeri5 All. 

p.87. A. Gerstaeckeri Haag = inaequalis Fahr. nec platynotus 
Gerst, 

p. 88. A. scutulata Paring. := platynotus Gerst. 

simplex Paring, (ex. from Pretoria Mus.) = Goryi Sol. = 
physosternoides Haag (det. Ptiringuey). 
p. 89. 5 . cursoria Haag^gracilipes Sol. 
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p. 94. Z. jourdani Salli is a good species, ^mexicwms Sol. nec 
Gray. 

p. 94. Z. variotosus Sturm (type ex coll. Sall<i in Brit. Mus.) = 
nodulosus Sol. (det. ('hampion). 
p. 105. Derosimus Fsiirm, ^Rhypasma Pasc. (p. 98). 
p. 108. S. pusillima Fairm. = tenuitarsis Reitt. 

p. 119. Exangeltus Blackb. should come in the Strongyliinae near 
Dysgena Makl. 

p. 139. 5 . platynoius Pcrty is a somewhat aberrant Pilohalia, 

p. 140. G. affinis Reed is the 9 of Kingi Reed, which has priority, 
p. 142. N. longepUcata Fairm. =cofrwga^a Curt, 
p. 143. .V. stilcicollis Waterh. is a Plectrascelis, 
p. 148. P. decora Blanch. (= immaculata Blanch. = nehidosa Waterh. 

= oblovga Blanch.) is a good species distinct from 
decorata Er. 

p. 149. Ametrocera Fahr. should come in the Hclopininae near 
Oncopterus Fairm. 

British Museum (Nat. Hist,), S.W.7. 

April jsih, 1935. 

A NOTE ON SOME BRITISH SPECIES OF HALICTVS. 

BY R. r. I.. PERKIVS, M.A., D.SC., F.R.S. 

For some years it has been known to myself and to some of my 
correspondents that two very distinct species have been included in 
British collections under the name Halictus snieathniafvellus Kirb. 
Although it is not possible to assign a name to one of our species 
until Judge Bluthgen’s work on the Palaearctic members of this 
huge genus is completed, since ori the Continent there is a whole 
scries of species closely allied to stneathviaiicllus and separable 
chiefly by characters of the cf genitalia, there are reasons why it is 
advisable now to call attention to this neglected species. In the 
table constructed by Saunders in his book on the Aculeates this 
would run to H, morio rather than to smeafhnutnellus and, in fact, 
was sent to me years ago from northern localities as representing 
morio. On our present knowledge it would appear to occur in 
Ireland,* Scotland, N. Wales, and the North of England, but further 
information is needed, as the species is variable and may include 
local form.s or subspecies. It would seem that the true smeath^ 
nianellus of Southern England is rarely found in the range of the 
other. Of the former I have seen a number of males from York 
(Pordham) and two females (one much mutilated) from Ireland, the 

* The IriUi tpecftnenft exemmed fay me were collected fay A. W. Stelfox* the Scotch fay XU 
Morton, those ftom N. Wnlet and Yorhshtre both by A. £. Bradley and the late F. Smith. 
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latter not typical specimens (one from Waterford, the other from 
Wicklow) and needing further study when more material is avail¬ 
able. It docs not seem possible that these Irish specimens could be 
referred as aberrations to the undetermined species, although that 
is widely distributed in Wicklow, for they agree with smeath^ 
manelliis in essential characters. The distribution of H. morio, so 
common in the South of England, is imperfectly known, since, as 
I have mentioned, the undetermined ally of smeathmanelliis has 
been mistaken for it by some collectf)rs in the North, and the very 
similar female of leucopus has been wrongly named morio from 
Ireland. I have seen many Scotch and Irish specimens of H. 
leucopus. The following table should make the separation of the 
species above-mentioned easy. 

1. J tarsi larg<*ly whitish or yellowish; antennae short, the fourth joint at mt)St 

slightly elongate and not much longer than the third, 
with the apical portion <»f the sec<»iid tergite smooth and shining, with the 
surface sculpture wanting or \ery faint under a strong lens (x 20) 

. leucopll^ K. 

tarsi black; antennae kmg, fourth joint very t'longate, much longer than 
the third. 

9 with the apical part (or apical impression) of the second abdominal t*Mgiie 
with very distinct and regular transverse striiition of the surface und(T 
a strong lens (X 20) . 2 

2. 9 mesontitum dull, densely and almost evenly punctured, the surface 

between the punctun^s appearing densely nticroscopicall> granulate 

(X 20) . .. fnorio, 

'f , mesonotum often shining, more or less smooth iKdween the punctures, 
or less evidently sculptured, the punctures frequ(*ntly remote or irregular, 
some being much larger ,han the <»thers* . 3 

3. ' clypeus black, not yelKiw-markcd apically ; abdomen for the most part 

black or only slightly m«*tallic; propt>deum with the w'rinklt's of the 
' anterior area shorter, to a large t*r considerable extent apically with 

only microscopic surface sculpture . sp. 

clypeus yellow-marked apically; V with the abdomen conspicuously 
metallic, the anterior area (>f the proptKjeum rugose throughout 

. sweathffwticllui K. 

It may be added that the males of these last species are very 
distinct by the form and clothing of the membrane of the lacinia of 
the genitalia and both sexes by the shape of the head and other 
characters. 

With regard to the three metallic Ilalicti of the iumulorum 
group, in my table of the genus (E.M.M,, 1922, p. 99) under num- 
bers 2 and 3 of Group III, by a lapsus calami I wrote 5th for 6th 
ventral segment. Since that time, the species there called flavipes 
F. has been named perkinsi by Judge Bluthgen, who after examina¬ 
tion of the types found thsLtflaznpes was a synonym of iumulorum L. 
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The species formerly called flavipes appears to me very similar to 
the N. American H. provancheri D.T., having similar cT genital 
characters, but Bliithgen considers them distinct. In my table of 
Group II (Lc., p. 48) the genital characters there given for /f. 
4-notatus and lativentris should be transposed. 

4 Thurlestone Road, 

Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Match 2Sth , 19J5._ 

NOTKS ON WASPS. IV. 

BY G. E. J. NIXOX, B.A. 

The following account elaborates and traces to its conclusion 
an experiment similar to that which I described briefly in Note (ii). 
The object of the experiment is to show that a fcermanica queen 
will readily accept a vulgaris nest and, provided that conditi«)ns 
are such as will ensure her being tolerated by the vulgaris workers, 
will behave exactly a.s if she were among workers of her own kind 
and allow them to bring up her progeny. 

Before describing in detail the experiment, it would bo as well, 

I think, in order to avoid misunderstanding, to offer a few words 
of apology for the way in which I have interpreted manifestations 
of behaviour. In one instance 1 say that feeding the wasps appears 
to make them * lazy.’ I do not for a moment suggest that feeding 
them makes them lazy in the sense that we understand the word, 
but merely that it induces a change of l>ehaviour, which, since it 
causes the wasps to cease doing what I expect them to do, I am 
inclined, for want of a better word, to describe as laziness. But to 
insist that this response to overfeeding were analogous to the con¬ 
dition which the same stimulus produces in the human species would 
be unscientific. I realise fully the inadequacy and limitations of inter¬ 
preting behaviouristic phenomena in terms of my own sensations, 
but in an experiment of this kind, where methods of measurement 
are inapplicable and conditioning factors arc largely uncontrolled, 
I know' of no other way of meeting the difficulty. 

On June i8th, 1934, Kynsford, in Kent, I discovered a nest 
of Vespa gennanica through spotting the queen as she disappeared 
into the ground. It contained five coc'oons and about a dozen larvae 
of various sizes and was suspended from the roof nf a fairly large 
cavity—doubtless the former home of a field-mouse — situated at 
the end of a tunnel some eighteen inches long. The nest was a 
badly-constructed affair, its outer cover carelessly made and con¬ 
taining a number of holes, I saw at once that the queen would 
have stood a poor chance of successfully establishing her colony.. 
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The nest also contained two individuals of the parasitic Ichneu- 
monid Sphecophaga vesparum. These made a clearly perceptible 
buzzing noise and were very unwilling to leave the nest. I caught 
the queen separately, as she returned from a foraging expedition. 
She was much discoloured. It may be of interest to remark that, 
in my fairly extensive experience of incipient wasp colonies of Vespa 
germanica, I have found that queens which are physiologically best 
equipped successfully to found a colony, Le, those which construct 
well-shaped nests and actively tend their broods, generally retain 
their bright yellow markings much longer than such queens as the 
one 1 am dealing with now. When I arrived home, I suspended the 
nest without its outer cover, by means of a piece of fine wire and a 
short stick, across a small cardboard box. When I allowed the 
queen access to her family 1 provided her with a small tin-lid of 
syrup. I also gave her some building material, of which 1 never 
saw her make any use. CX'casionally 1 gave her anl-grubs, which 
she readily accepted and fed to her larvae. 

During the period of seven days when the queen was attending 
her brocKl alone, the lar\ae grew much too big for their cells, which 
she made no attempt to enlarge. On the 19th, the day after her 
c apture, I allowed her to leave the nest. She flew out of the second 
storey window, after having carefully taken her bearings, but in¬ 
stead of returning immediately, as is invariably the case with queens 
under such circumstances, she was away for nearly three-quarters 
ol an hour. She eventually found her wa) in through the window, 
but as her memory failed to help her after she had accomplished 
this, I caught her and let her run into her box. By the evening of 
the iqlh, she had learnt to fly without difficulty to and from her 
nest, which was placed on a table some five feet from the window 
anil in a somewhat darkened corner of the room. She rarely left, 
slnie she showed but little inclination, or from other causes no 
aptitude, either to increase the size of her cells or to build an outer 
cover for the comb, and food was supplied in plenty. 

C>n June 24th, I found a nest of J\ vulgaris. It already con¬ 
tained a sex:ond tier with some twenty half-grown larvae. There 
were six or eight workers flying and three callows. Two of these 
callows I gave to the germanica queen. When the first one was 
placed on the nest, she became very excited and made nervous 
attempts to attack it, though her behaviour suggested defence 
rather than definite aggression. The worker, however, could not 
be driven fiom the tiny comb and sometimes would seize the queen 
by a leg and hold on grimly. When attacked in this way, she either 
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remained passive or tried to drag herseK free. Cessation of hos¬ 
tilities soon ensued and the queen began to show what I interpret 
as pleasure or evident satisfaction in the presence of the callow 
worker. She also quickly accustomed herself to the second worker, 
a more advanced callow, which like its sister harassed her a little 
at first. The next day, the three of them moved about, and tended 
the brood, harmoniously together. I then decided to give the queen 
the nest from which her two foster-workers had been taken. This 
nest I had placed in the summer-house. It had five foraging workers 
and the queen. While all except one of these workers were out, 

I removed the nest and put in its place another vulgaris nest, which 
had three or four workers and a strange queen, which I had caught, 
and introduced to it after clipping her wing. The rightful queen of 
this latter vulgaris nest had escaped when I dug it out on June 
17th. When the wwkers from vulgaris nest No. i returned, they 
found a strange queen and workers. They harassed the queen from 
time to time and there was some hostility between themselves and 
the other strain of workers, as a result of which one wwker was 
stung and soon died. In two hours, however, the two strains of 
workers and the queen, who was parent of neither, showed every 
sign of being happily united. 

I must return to the gernianica queen and her proposed new 
family. The vulgaris nest which she was to receive had, as I have 
already mentioned, a queen of its own. This latter I removed. Her 
subsequent history was interesting, if tragic, and will form the 
subject of a later note. 

The difficulty now was to induce the gernianica queen, without 
frightening her, to leave her nest, an act which she seemed always 
very reluctant to perform. Nevertheless, I seized the opportunity 
when she crawled from the comb to feed from the syrup. By gently 
worrying her with the point of a stick, I was able to make her 
take to wing, without letting her realise too obviously that her 
home had disappeared. Perhaps I should say that the syrup was 
only about an inch away from the comb. The queen flew around 
and tried to get back to the box, but I prevented this until I had 
substituted the vulgaris nest for her own. She flew at once to the 
new nest. The change had been accomplished without my having 
agitated the queen beyond the initial act of forcing her to leave the 
box. At first she seemed nervous, but showed absolutely no inclina¬ 
tion to desert. I then gave her the two vulgaris workers and an 
hour or two later, when she had quite settled down, I clipped one 
of her wings. During the interval between her introduction to the 
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nest and the dipping of her wing, she was quite free to desert had 
she so wished, for the box remained uncovered. 

June 26th, Four workers have hatched since yesterday and the 
entire worker population, which now numbers six, runs about the 
nest in a state of feverish excitement. The two original callows fly 
to and from the nest, but not much. They have made no attempt 
to construct an outer cover, the very absence of which is probably 
responsible to a large extent for their unwillingness to leave the 
nest to forage. Another contributing cause is no doubt the con¬ 
stant supply of syrup. Only the two flying workers have access to 
this source of food and it seems to make them lazy. But to remove 
It would be disastrous, for alone, these two workers could never 
support the relatively very large larval population and the hatching 
callows. The queen does not seem quite at ease, and I usually see 
her resting on the periphery of the upper comb, whereas I should 
have expected her to hide herself in the central part between the 
two combs. Her abdomen is never fully distended with food as it 
undoubtedly w'ould be if she were with her own workers, but from 
time to time I see her solicit a drop of fluid from the larvae. The 
urge to oviposit seems to be strong in her, for she frequently in¬ 
spects the most recently constructed cells. But frustration always 
baulks her impulse, for the original 7HiJgaris queen had left an egg 
in each cell and the workers make no attempt as yet to increase 
the size of the comb. There is one shallow and badly-made cell in 
w’hich she often tries to lay an egg, but as the tip of her abdomen 
keeps slipping out when she has adjusted herself for the operation, 
she is obliged to give up. 

June 2qih, The worker population is still t(xi small to give any 
impetus to the growth of the nest. The queen still rests, fully 
exposed, at the edge of the upper comb. I notice that occasionally 
a vulgaris worker will bite at her head and abdomen, but this 
harassing is never continuous and is not, it seems to me, of a very 
hostile nature. It looks as if the workers are quite resigned to 
accept the queen, though their behaviour suggests that they submit 
with an ill grace. 

July Sth. The nest is now^ in a flourishing condition and the 
wasps have constructed a complete outer cover. By lifting the stick 
I see that a third tier has been commenced, which consists of six 
cells with an egg in each. There is a marked increase in the weight 
of the nest, which is now roughly the size of a cricket-ball. 

On July iith, I saw that the queen had fallen from the nest and 
was crawling about in the box in an exhausted condition. I picked 



her up in my fingers, but she was too feeble to cling to them. 
When I placed her on top erf the nest, she immediately recognised 
it and clung on for dear life. But the lower convexity was too much 
for her, so I lifted up the nest by means of its supporting stick, and 
by tilting it, was able to guide the queen, dusty and very shaky, to 
the opening, through which, aided by gentle pushings from behind, 
she struggled. Fortunately, her bulk blocked the narrow entrance 
sufficiently effectively to prevent any workers from coming out. 
The almost certain explanation of the accident is that the queen 
fell from the nest when she crawled through to the outside in order 
to void her excreta. I have noticed that queen wasps invariably 
excrete outside the nest while it is still small. On July 13th, I re¬ 
moved a piece of the outside cover about the size of a penny. Every 
peripheral cell, however small, contained an egg. I saw the queen 
as she passed round the edge of the upper comb. The active way 
in which she was examining the cells and the distended state of 
her abdomen suggested to me that she had quite recovered from 
her previous misadventure. By July i8th, the colony was in a very 
flourishing condition and there was nothing whatever in the be¬ 
haviour of the workers to suggest that the queen was any other 
than pure vulgaris. By July 22nd, the germanica workers had 
begun to hatch. On this day I removed five dying callows from 
beneath the nest. Four of these had the abdomen chewed com¬ 
pletely off. There was absolutely no change in the activity (outside 
the nest) of the vulgaris workers. I made a hole in the cover and 
saw one germanica callow being worried by a vulgaris, but another 
seemed to be in good condition, for its abdomen was distended with 
food, and it moved about freely among the vulgaris workers. 

By July 23rd, the vulgaris had come to tolerate the germanica, 
for I saw no more dead of the latter. 

On August I St, the workers were nearly all germanica, and 
their grey paper, which had been added extensively to the lower 
half of the nest, contrasted sharply with the more closely-con¬ 
structed, brown, imbricated scales of the vulgaris. The germanica 
were decidedly variable in size. By August 14th, the nest was pure 
germanica, and its subsequent development was that of an ordinary 
colony of this species. Eventually two queen combs, each about> 
eight inches in diameter, were produced. I should mention that the 
queen gave rise to a very active and industrious strain of workers. 

From the above experiment I do not infer that germanica 
colc^iies may from time to time be founded by initial parasitism of 
germanica queens in the nests of vulgaris. The necessary con- 
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ditions which could make this possible are not often likely to be 
found rightly co-ordinated in a state of nature. But that such con* 
ditions can and do occur, I know from experience, for on one occa¬ 
sion I found a thriving vulgaris nest with a germanica queen in 
possession, though in this instance neither the size of the nest nor 
the number of workers was incompatible with the assumption that 
the queen had usurped the nest before the hatching of the workers 
and either had found it untenanted as a result of accident to the 
vulgaris queen or had killed the original foundress herself. The 
former is, in my opinion, by far the more probable explanation. 
The stages by which this nest developed into a pure germanica 
colony agree, in so far as they concern initial hostility towards, 
and final acceptance of, the germanira callows by the vulgaris 
workers, exactly with what I have described in my own experiments 

Dopartnipnt of Entomology, Brit. Mus. (Nat. 

Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 

February yth, 1934. 


Additioual recorded localities of Gnypeta coerulea Sahib. —By the courtesy 
of Dr. W. J. Fordham, who was responsible for the habitats in Dr. Joy’s 
‘ Handbook of British Beetles,' I am enabled to amplify the records in my notes 
on G. coerulea (antea, p. 54) with the following localities, vis. *—Garve, Ross- 
shire (Dr. Joy) ; Northumberland and Durham (Hardy and Bold) ; Westmor¬ 
land (f. Day); Middleton-in-Teesdale, July, iqii, and Bishopdale, July, 1913 
(ir. E. Sharp); Scalby, Scarl>oroiigh, July (IF. Hey); Ingleborough, moss in 
stnam, ‘Naturalist,’ 1913, p. 401, and Ingletun, June, 1914 (ft. IF. Morse); 
Gaping Ghyll (G. H. Walsh); Charlton, Lancashire, and BoHin, Cheshire (H. 
llritten); Derby (J. T. Harrh\ Fowler’s Coleoptera, v. II, p. 143; Glamorgan, 
* Ent. Rec.’, xxviii, p. 256 (B. TowUn); the Cornish Coast, Dr. K. G. Blair, 
in Prcic. Zool. Soc., 1931, on the auth<»rity of E. A. Butler (Blair, The Coleop¬ 
tera of the Scillx Isles and Adjac<*nt Districts).— Jamks H. Keys, 9 Hillside 
Avenue, Plymouth ; April Kffi, 1935. 

1 new Irish beetle, Malthodes ^uUifet Kies. —On April 22nd, 1934, Mr. 
A. W. Stelfox collected some oak sticks in Clara Oak-w'ood, Co. Wicklow% 
ami on June 4th found that st»Tne specimens of Malthodes had emerged. These 
pro\’ed to be of two spf'cies, M. guttifer Kies, and M. flavoguttatus Kies. ; the 
former s|>ecies is not recorded as an Irish insect and the latter is very local and 
not hitherto known from the Co. Wicklow. I am indebted to Dr. K. G. Blair 
for the determination of M. guttifer and to Mr. P. Harwood for verifying my 
naming of M. flavogattns. —EtfOENE O’Mahony, National Museum of Ireland r 
^fay 4 /ft. itJ3S- 

Calosoma schayeri Er. introduced into Ireland. —On February <)th, 1927, 
Mr. M. S. D. Westr(>pp brought me a living example of Calosoma schayeri Er., 
which he found in the packing round a parcel he had n‘ceived that morning 
from near Adelaide, South Australia. I am indebted to Dr. K. G. Blair for the 
identificatton of the beetle and for information regarding its distribution. The 
species occurs throughout Australia, and Dr. Blair says he does not remember 
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a previous case of this species having been imported alive into the British Isles*-^ 
Bugbnk O’Mahony : May 4th, 1935. 

{Calosoma schayeri £r., which resembles in general appearance a rather 
small C* sycophanta L., is a common species in most parts of temperate 
Australia, occurring also in Tasmania, and is represented on the tropical north¬ 
west coast by the larger C. walkeri Wat. 1 have found C. schayeri in large 
numbers at Sydney in summer, on the ground under the electric street lamps 
after dark.—J.J.W.) 

Trogophloeus schneideri Ganglb. in Dumfriesshire. —It may be of interest to 
record the capture of three examples of this rare beetle near Gretna on the 
Scottish side of the Solway. The first was taken from flood refuse near the 
mouth of the River Kirtle on April 8th, 1931. Last year 1 obtained two more 
by beating long grass overhanging a creek on the marsh here, the precise date 
being the evening of Septembt^r nth, 1934. This locality is a few miles east of 
where Mr. Day discovered it in Cumberland on the opposite side of the Solway. 
Its small sire and sluggish movements make its detection rather difficult. My 
specimens have been compared with one from Cumberland.— Ja.s, Murray, 6 
Burnside Road, Gretna : March 21 st, 1935. 

Notes on the emergence of Pyrochroa coccinea L. —In 1932, while staying at 
Ferring-on-Sea, I found some larvae of Pyrochroa underneath the bark of a part 
of the trunk of a felled elm. With these larvae, unknown to me at the time, 
I had included two larvae of some Buprestid in the bark and sub-cortex I had 
brought home to feed the larvae on. In a very short time all the Pyrochroa 
larvae had been eaten. Thus I was very pleased to find a further batch under 
the bark of a piece of oak at Broad Oak, near Rye, in Sussex, last Easter 
(April 5th, 1934). 

Many larvae were apparently fully fed, and the first pupa was observed 
on April 21st, a second on the 23rd, the third on the 29th, and the fourth and 
fifth on May ist. 

During the observations that follow it was noticed that the pupae were extra¬ 
ordinarily active, and seemed capable of travelling halfway across the tin box 
they were kept in—a distance of several inches. Later it was observed, under 
the microscope, that each abdominal segment of the pupae was armed with a 
series of hook-like spines arranged in pairs pointing towards the anal segment. 
It would seem that in the confined burrows of the sub-cortex the leverage 
obtained from these spines would be ample to account for considerable move¬ 
ment. These spines were, of course, shed with the pupal skin. The sixth and 
seventh pupae were noted on May 3rd and 5th. 

9. V.34. —One pupa shows a dirty grey coloration of the elytra and knees, while 

the first joint of the antennae are black. The thorax has also taken on a 
darker hue. 

10. V.34. —Morning. Pupa shows a general darkening of the legs, elytra, and 

the area of the spiracles. 

I^veamg* Pupa, except for the abdomen, has taken on a muddy hue, and 
, latter shows dark marks on the anal segment and the spiracles. 

|j^y,34.—Morning. Pupa very active. Legs seem freer and capable of some 
^ movement, being jet black. Abdomen more extended, and has altered shape 
from fiat-oval to cylindrical. 

Evening, late. Beetle already emerged; colouring apparently complete, save 
for elytra, which are milky-grey. Second pupa about to emerge. 
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Midnight. Pupa pulsating regularly and finally extended head forwards. 
Although no rupture of pupal skin was observed, el3rtra appeared to grow 
downwards from the shoulder, and after ten minutes the insect was almost 
free, save for the last two or three abdominal segments. Then the inter¬ 
mediate and posterior legs and tarsi were used to smooth out the elytra, 
which were of a milky colour, their pubescence being very noticeable. The 
tarsi finally w'ere used to assist in the complete removal of the pupal skin. 
12.V.34. —Morning. Elytra of last insect referred to have a faint pinkish tinge. 

I kept each insect at least a week before killing it, to ensure it becoming 
quite hard, and found that it took at least three days for the elytra to come to 
full colour.—H. R. P. Collett : February 2yd, 1935. 

Hemiptera^Heteroptera in 1934.—During the past year I have given more 
attention than usual to collecting the above Order, and perhaps the result of 
my efforts may be of some little interest. 

A visit to Deal at Easter was unsuccessful, the weather being bitterly cold. 
The only species of any interest that turned up was n single Ceraleptus lividuh 
Stein, which occurred at the roots of marram grass. 

The New Forest at Whitsun proved more profitable, Pachycoleus rufescens 
J. Sahib, being found in Sphafinum in large numbers; with it was obtained a 
short scries of Orthaea lurida Hhn., whilst in a pond near Denny a single 
macroptcrous specimen of Uehrus ru ft ceps Thoms, was a most w elcome capture. 
On June 3rd Eusarcoris aetteus Scop, occurred in numbers by sweeping in a 
grassy ride in the New Forest, together with a few Xeottiglos^a pusilla Gmel. ; 
and a nice series <if Oncochtla simplex H.-S. w’ere obtained on the w’ood-spurge 
(Euphorbia antygdalotdes). I am indebted to Mr. Philip Harwood for introduc¬ 
ing me to the locality for these three species. 

Metatropts rufescens H.-S. was obtained sparingly on its food-plant, the 
Enchanter’s Nightshade (Circaea lutcHana)^ in a wood near Kingsjfold, Surrey, 
at the end of June, and also under similar conditions near Pulborough early 
in July. 

At Chobham, Surrey, on July 22nd, Cymus vtelanocephdlus Fieb. was not 
uncommon, and on the 26th I was delighted to obtain a long series of Diclyonota 
fuliginosa Costa, on old broom bushes in the same locality; with it w.is /), 
strichnocera, and I was very surprised to note as many as five males of the 
former species in cop. w»ith female strichnocera. Moreover, I saw no fuliginosa 
in cop. with its own species, although females were as numerous as males. 

On August 5th a few hours collecting at Worlington and Freckenham, 
Suffolk, was not unprofitable; u sandy spot provided Sehirus luctuosus M.R. 
abundantly. Aelia acuminata L., Corizus parumpunctatus Schill. and Pseudo- 
phloeus faUenii Schill, w’ere not uncommon under Erodium ; with the latter 
were three examples of the scarce P. waltUi H.S. Verlusia rhombea L. was 
numerous in the nymph stage, but only one adult was obtained; Neides tipu- 
larius L. and Dicyphus globuUfer Fall, were scarce. Another visit to the same, 
spot a fortnight later resulted in the capture of twelve more P. waltlii H.S., 
two macropterous Coranus suhapterus De G., Aphanus lynceus F., Metacanfhus 
puncHpes Germ, under Ononis in plenty, Berytus crassipes H.S. iii vast numbers 
(Butler records this as usually occurring singly), B. minor H.S,, and a long 
series of B. clavipes F.. including three macropterous specimens. No specimens 
of Verlusia rhombea were to be found in spite of the number of nymphs seen 
a fortnight earlier, Dictyonota tricornis Schrk. was also not uncommon. 

On September loth I again visited the New Forest, where Eusarcoris aeneus 
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Scop, was very abundant in the same spot as before, together with three specie 
mens of Aphanus pint L. and a single Stenoctphalus medius M.R.; Pentatama 
prasina L. and Picromerus bidens L. were common on birches, and Dolycoris 
baccarum L. on thistles. 

Two further ^cimens of Pseudophloeus wcdtUt H.S. were found at Frecken- 
ham on September 14th, with Chlamydatus ptillus Keut. and C. saltitans Fall. 
Two days later three specimens of Kurygaster testudinarius Geoff, were swept 
in Wicken Fen. 

On October 27th Berytus signoreti Fieb. was met with sparingly at (Van- 
borne, Dorset, and on the following day Mr. P. Harwood took me to a small 
wood near Blandford, where Nabis apterus F. was n(»t uncommon on hazels; 
all were females and eight of the macropterous form were secured. Patitilius 
tunicatus F. and Acanihosotna haemorrhoidale L. were the only other species 
seen.—E. C. Bedwell, 54 Brighton Road, Coulsdon, Surrey: March 11)35. 

Note on Birds and Butterflies .—During the summer of igj2 it was derided 
to try and establish certain native butterflies at Whipsnade. With this entl in 
view, large numbers of the commoner kinds, such as Tortoiseshells, Peacocks, 
etc., were purchased and liberated in the flower garden in front of the main 
restaurant at WTiipsnade. There are large numbers of house-sparrows which 
live and nest in the ivy on the front of the restaurant, and within a very few 
hours, practically all the butterflies were taken by them. I'hey took them both 
sitting and on the wing. On other occasions, I have set‘n both swifts and 
swallows take butterflies.—G. M. Vkvbrs, Whipsnade; March 20th, 1035. 


Sonctg 

The Royal Entomological Society of London : Wednesday, March (dh, 
1935.— Dr. S. a. Neav'e, O.B.E., President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : George Edward Hyde, 
20 Woodhouse Road, Doncaster; Lionel Gilbert Ollyett WiK)dhouse, The .Sur¬ 
veyor General’s Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 

The death of Mr. J. D. Ward, elected a h'ellow of the Society in igio, was 
announced. 

The President said that he had great * pleasure in announcing that, thanks 
to the munificence of Mr. R. W. Lloyd, the Society had just acquired a unique 
collection of the works, both printed and in MSS., of Jacob Hubner, as well 
as many original drawings. He asked the Treasurer, who was an acknowledged 
expert on Hubner’s work, to describe some of the more interesiing items to the 
meeting, and proposed a very sincere vote of thanks to Mr. Lloyd for this further 
evidence of his extraordinary generosity towards the Society, and this w’as agreed 
unanimously. 

The Treasurer then gave some account of the collection, a report of which 
will appear in the Proceedings. 

Dr. K, G. Blair exhibited and discussed (i) larvae of Nacerdes melanura L. 
from piles of pitch-pine; (2) some ancient beetles from Egypt and Mesopotamia; 
and (3), on behalf of Mr. Claude Morley, beetle remains from the peat of the 
Porest-bed series (Pliocene), Suffolk coast. Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., exhi* 
bited and discussed a remarkable Dipterous mimic of a Hymenopterous model 
(Thynnidae) discovered by Mr, L. Glauert on Rottnest Island, West Australia. 
Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter exhibited and described a fine aeries of Acrae^ 
4dih0ffl from Uganda, including a form probably undescribed. Dr, K. Jordan* 
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F.R.S., exhibited and discussed (i) a variable series of specimens of the Noctuid 
Sinna calospihi from Java, and (2) two African Agaristidae, Dr. L. G. Higgins 
exhibited and described some uncommon butterflies. Mr, G. Fox-Wilson reported 
a new record of Vine Phylloxeta, illustrating his remarks with lantern-slides. 
Mr. C. Rippon described a methcKl of photographing insects in proportion to 
sizes, illustrating his remarks with lantern slides. 

The following papers were read : * Location of olfactory receptors in insects 
—review of experimental evidence,* by j. Marshall; ‘A contribution to the 
classification of the Coleopterous family Lucanidae,* by G. J. Arrow; ‘Supple¬ 
mentary notes on the structural characteristics <if Pyrgtts freija (Warren, 1924) 
(Lep. Hesperiidae),* by B. C. .S, Warren. 

Wednesday, March 20th, 1935.—Dr. S. A. \eave, O.B.E., President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society-: Mahmoud Effat, Beni- 
Swaif, (Halabiyah), Egypt; Albert Reginald Daniel, Alwyn, Dove House Lane, 
Solihull, near Birmingham; John Stainer, Endcliffe, Henbury, near Bristol; 
George Loftus Windred, B.Sc., Colonial .Sugar Refining Co., Lautpka, Fiji. 

The death of Professor W. Bonham, F.R.S., elected a Fellow of the Society 
in 1915, was announced. 

Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and discussed (1), on behalf of Miss 
E. .A. Oehlenschlaeger, the white .Arctiid Virginian Tiger-moth refused by young 
Purple Marlins; and (2), on behalf of the Rev. K. G. Bucknill, notes on Japanese 
Insects. Dr. V, B. Wigglesworth discussed the regulation (»f moulting and 
‘ metamorphosis * in Rhodnius prolixus. Mr. G. (\ Varley exhibited and dis¬ 
cussed a new Syrphid larva and some other aquatic insect larvae which obtain 
their oxygen from plant r<M 4 s, illustrating his remarks with lantern-slides.— 
A, W. McKennv-Hughes, Hon, Secretary. 


NEW .SPECIES AND FORMS OF AFRICAN LVCAENID.AE 
(LEP. RHOP.). 

BY <;. TALBOT, F.R.E.S. 

(Continued from p. 78.) 

26. Pseudaletis elymenus subanguiaU subsp. nov. 

(PI. I, Pig. 13; and PI. Ill, Fig. 7.) 

(S * P'orewing above with the white area only slightly excised below vein 2, 
and gently rounded between vein 3 and the submedian fold. In t3^ical Cameroons 
examples the white area in 2 projects strongly distad. Hind wing anal black, 
not reaching vein 3. 

Underside of forewing with paler fuscous markings extending over the outer 
margin, and the post-discal stripe divided by a thin white line. The white 
ground-colour reaches the margin between vein 2 and inner margin, and forms ^ 
a narrow marginal extension to beyond vein 3. Hindwing with a post-discal 
fuscous line from the costa near apex to vein 2 or before it, and sometimes a 
thin submarginal line which does not reach the apex. Anal yellow pale and of 
less extent. 

9. Resembles the (S, but is much larger. Forewing above with a white 
line or band crossing the distal black area, and sometimes connected in cellule 2 
with the proximal white area. The anal yellow area on the hindwing below is 
deeper in colour and more extensive than in the J * 



Hab, — Sierra LEonb : Regent, about 3 miles 50uth*east of 
Freetown, 24.X.1911, 2 cf cf (Lieut. C. A. Foster) (type). Also in 
the B.M, from Freetown, 8 and 12.ix. 1899, 2 $ 9 (L* E. Austen) ; 
Sierra Leone (ex Coll. Crowley)^ 4 cfcf* 2 9 $• 

27. Hypofyeaaiui liarai plana subsp. or f. nov. 

(PI. I, Figs. 14 and 15.) 

9. Upperside of forewing with two oblong white discal patches in 2 and ib. 
On the hindwing the white distal area between the submedian and vein 6 is 
wider, and the veins crossing it white-scaled. 

<5. Upperside of hindwing without a transverse line, and greyish-blue area 
extended to vein 6 . Underside as in typical form. 

Hah. — N.E. Rhodesia: Mouth of the Chambezi to Mansya 
River and Lake Young, 4,500 ft., 25.x.1908, 19 (•5* A. Ncat^e) 
(type H.T.}; id., i cf (*^yp® A.T.); Lake Chambezi Valley, Kasama 
district, 3,900 ft., 7.V. 1908, I cf (5. >1. Neave). Luwingu to mouth 
of Chambezi River, 1908, 4 (f (f (S. A. Neat>e); id., in B.M., 
2-23.X. 1908, 3 cf cr» I 9 (-S*- *•!. Neai^e). Also in B.M. from the 
first locality above mentioned, Oct. 22 —Nov. 5, 1908, 2 c? eft i $ • 
N.W. Rhodesia: Alala Plateau, Mkwhi district, 1905, i cf m the 
Hope Department. Damha Island, Sese, L. Victoria, 16-30.vi.1911, 
I 9 L [* Carpenter). 

28. Hypolycaena buxtoni 9 f. diviaa f. nov. 

(PI. I, Fig. x6.) 

In this form, which approaches spurcus Talb. (1929), the white discal area 
of the forewing is divided by a curved dentate and heavy line of ground-colour 
into a somewhat rounded discal patch and a short post-discal band. 

Hah. —N.E. Rhodesia: Lake Young to Mpika, 6.V.1908, i 9 
( 5 , A. Neave) (type); N.E. Rhodesia, 3 9 9 * S.E. Rhodesia: 
Gazaland, i 9 * Also in the B.M. (Coll. Joicey) from the S.E. 
Congo. 

29. Stugeta feowkerl nyasana subsp. nov. 

(PI. I, Fig. 17; and PI. Ill, Fig. 6.) • 

(S 9 • Upperside of forewing with larger and more distinct white markings 
than in the typical South African race. The spot outside the cell end and the 
discal spot in 2 are cHMK>lved into white patches. There is no spot in cellule 3. 
The 9 has usually a spot below the one in 2. Hindwing much as in the typical 
form, but the white stripe in 6 is larger and more distinct. 

Underdde of forewing with very broad discal and post-discal bands; in 3 and 
4 the band reaches the submarginal line. On the hindwing the post-discal band 
^bove vein 2 is thinner than, in the typical form, but the costal patch is large. 

ffab.“N yasALAND: Maiwale, 12 tniles east of Fort Johnstoo^ 
3,200 ft*, rather thick bush, 25.11.1923, 2 cf eft 2 9 9 (^yp^) > 
x8.ix.x92s* Tanganyika Territory ; Itigi, 28.VLX9X7, x d'- Also in 
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the B.M, from various localities in Nyasaland in February, March, 
April, May, July, September, December, and from 2,300—^4,000ft* 

30. Pseudiolaus poultoni Rly. 9 • 

(PI. II, Figs. I and 5; and PI. Ill, Figs. 8 and 9.) 
cf» —Riley, Nov. Zool. 34, p. 392 (1928) (Kenya). 

The female of this interesting species closely resembles on its 
upperside the female of Epameraaemulus Trim., which occurs with 
pouUoni in the Mombasa district. 

Upperside of forewing with the white area somewhat ovate and not reaching 
the base. This area is sharply defined except on its proximal and lower edges, 
where it is nebulous and merged in the greyish-blue basal area; it almost fills 
the cell, leaving a small patch of ground-colour at the upper angle and some¬ 
times a discocellular mark; it fills the base of cellule 4, the basal third of 3, 
and most of 2 where it slightly projects, fills the greater part of 16, and reaches 
the submedian at the middle, and in the Itigi specimen the inner margin^. Hind¬ 
wing with large white distal area between cell and margin, and veins 2 and 6. 
This area is triangular with apex at the base of cellule 4. The proximal edge 
of this area is only slightly defined from the bluish-grey proximal area. A small 
proximal part of the white area is cut off by a fuscous zig-zag line from vein 
5 to lb . An ovate fuscous marginal spot in 2, an oblong one in ic, and a round 
black spot on the lobe; these spots with yellow proximal border which, in 2, is 
wider than the spot. Costal area fuscous. A fine marginal fuscous line from 
apex to the anal lobe, and a thick antemarginal line. A heavy submarginal 
line formed of three bars in 3—5. Fringes white, on the forewing fuscous at 
the base. 

Underside as in the cf except that on the forewing the post-discal lines are 
more curved and there are no dark discul scalings. On the hind wing the post- 
discal line is more sharply angled between veins 2 and 4, and the antemarginal 
line heavily marked. 

Tile specimen from Itigi sho>^a reduced black markings. The post-discal 
line on hindwing is w'eakly marked, and the submarginal line is absent. 

Kxpanse, 29—3601111.; length of forewing, 17—20 mm. 

Hah, — Kewa : Sagalla Mtn., ca. 3,500 ft., ca. 100 miles west- 
north-west of Mombasa, 29.xii. 1916 (iv. St, A, Rogers) (neallo- 
type); id., 30.xii.1916, i 9 ; Mombasa, 14 miles north-west of 
Rabat, ca. 700ft., 6.iv.i9i2, i 9 (A". St, A, Rogers), Tanganyika 
Territohv ; Itigi, about 150 miles east of Tabora, 34® 30' E., 
5^ 45' S., 4,278 ft. (wet season to about May 25th), 4.1^1.1917, i 9 
(G. D. H. Carpenter), 

31. Epamera aemulus 9 lipittosa nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 4; and PI. Ill, Fig. ii.) 

Tht upperside pattern closely resembles the 9 of Pseudiolaus 
poiUtoni which occurs with it. 

h^orewing with larg? white discal area and bluish-grey basal area, the 
rest fuscous. The white area extends into the cell to vein 2, and is limited 
anteriorly by the cell and vein b. It is slightly incurved between veins (» and 4, 
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and it$ outer edge is slightly curved to the Inner margin, where it is about 
2 mm, from the tornus. Hind-wing mostly white. Costal area to vein 6 fuscous, 
but some white seeling in 6. Outer margin narrowly bordered with bluish^rey 
and bearing a black marginal line. Within the bluish border is a black marginal 
spot in ic and a. Anal lobe black. The underside markings show through 
slightly. Fringes pale fuscous on the fore wing, white on the hindwing. 

Underside as in the typical 9 » compared with a single specimen in B.M. 

The species appears to be very rare. 

Hab* — Kenya: Chalani, near Mombasa, ca.6ooft., ca, 15 miles 
north of Rabai, 9.VI. 1911, i 9 Rogers). 

32. EfMiiiiera tajoraea Haemus subsp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 2 ; and PI. Ill, Fig. 17.) 

Allied to the race ertli Auriv. 

cT. Upperside with lustrous blue areas. Forewing with blue proximal areii 
not extended beyond end of cell and only slightly into the base of 2, Hindwing 
with black outer border. Fringes of both wings black. 

Underside fuscous-black, the lines dark red. On the fore wing the post-discal 
line is nearly parallel to the submarginal line. Hindwing without any darker 
apical patch, otherwise marked as In erf It. 

Hab. — Kenya : Mount Elgon, south-east slopes, 18 miles south¬ 
west of Kitale, 6,700 ft, ; bred in October, 1933, by T. H. E. Jack- 
son, 1 cf (type); id., July, 1933, i (fcf. 

33, Epamera aphnaeoides nasisii Rly. cf. 

(PI. II, Fig. 3.) 

9.—Riley, Nov. Zool. 34, p. 391 (1928) (Kenya). 

We place this specimen provisionally with nasisii from Kavi- 
rondo. 

cJ. Upperside more resembles the typical S. African form than it does 
diametra Ksch. from Kenya. Xo white markings on either wing. On the 
hind-wing the black outer border is continued to the enal lobe, and is only 
interrupted by blue on vein 2, with a slight projection at vein 3. 

Underside of forewing without black submarginal dots or with only a few 
black scales. On the hindwing the yellow diacal band is joined posteriorly to 
the post-discal band; this occurs sometimes in specimens of diametra. 

Hab. —S.W. Uganda : Kigezi district, Ruanda country, eastern 
escarpment of Rift Valley, Bchungi, ca. 8,300 ft., 8.ix.i92x (G. D. 
H. Carpenter) y i cf (neallotype). 

34. ApliiiMiis aoroiiM sp. nov. 

(PI. 11, Fig. 7 ; and PI. HI, Fig. 10.) 

This species is probably more nearly allied to neavei B.-Bkr., 
which resembles it in the arrangement of the spots on the under¬ 
side. On the upperside its blue pattern approximates to brahami 
Lktiky. 

cf. Upperside ground-colour brownish-black with blue markings. Forewing 
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with a blue inner area which touches the margin and vein 2, extends proximad 
to shortly before vein a, and distad to within 2 mm. of the outer margin. Thi.<! 
blue area is slightly rounded clistally and is narrower on the inner margin; some 
scattered scales connect it with a blue basal area. Three small cell-spots—one 
near the base, one at the middle, and one on the cross-veins. A discal dot in 3, 
a larger one in 6, a minute dot in 5, and a few .scattered blue scales in 2. 
Hindwing with a triangular blue discal area. The inner edge of this area 
extends slightly into the cell, the anterior edge reaches vein 5, the posterior edge 
reaches a little below vein 2, the outer edge reaches to within 2 mm. of the 
outer margin at vein 4 and to within about i mm. at vein 2. A blue stripe in 
ic behind the fold, not reaching the margin. Anal area with rufous scaling at 
ihe margin between la and 2, tail black. Fringes grey-white, fuscous at the veins. 

Underside ground-colour grey-brown with a reddish tinge, darker than in 
neavei. Forewing with eight silvery spots placed somewhat as in neavei. An 
oblong one near base of costa, a somewhat rounded one in base of cell, a large 
oblong one in middle of cell, and a larger and similar one across end of cell. 
.\ subapical spot, narrow and curved, from subcostal to vein 5. A round spot 
placed near the margin in cellule 4, nearer the margin than a similar* spot in 
neavei. Between veins 2 and 4 a narrow discal spot, slightly 8-shape<l, and lying 
below the subapical spot. Below (his a narrow curved stripe with its proxinuil 
end placed about midway on vein 2, and its distal end curved down to the sub¬ 
median without touching it, and within about 2 mm. of the outer margin. A 
small indistinct spot in ib below the origin of vein 2. These spots are more or 
less outlined with black and ringed with dark red. Costa and outer margin 
with a narrow ochreous-yellow border. Outer margin with a pale border about 
2 mm. wide. 

Htndwing with two basal spots, two discal ones, and a post-discal row, 
differing somewhat in this respect from the pattern of neavei and more resemb¬ 
ling hfahami. A rounded spot at the base of cellule 7, extending into 8; a 
smaller spot, with heavy black ring, in middle of cell; a large oblong spot 
across end of cell, with its greater part outside the cell; a smaller costal spot 
above the latter, somewhat pear-shaped, its apex almost touching the spot at 
end of cell. A post-discal series of eight irregular spots. The anterior one in 6 
small and touching the costal spot; th^ second spot in 5 placed more distad, 
and smaller than the others; the third spot in 4 placed still further distad, and 
more oblong in shape; the fourth and fifth spots in 3 and 2 are connected to 
form a bar and placed more proximally than the two above it; a small sixth 
sp<)t in 1C, placed against vein 2 and connected to the fifth spot; a larger and 
more triangular seventh spot in ic, placed against vein 16; the eighth spot ovate 
and placed at the end of vein la, touching also ib. small rounded spot on 
the inner margin, placed about midway between the last post-discal spot and 
the base. A similar spot is placed on the inner margin near the anal angle. 
The spots of the post-discal series are more heavily edged with black on their 
distal edges. A submarginal dark red band of nearly even width is placet! 
parallel to the margin, and bears a black spot in 7, 6 and ic; a similar band 
is found also in neavei. Costal, outer and inner margins edged narrowly with 
ochrcous-yeltow mixed with dark red, and on the outer margin with a fine black 
terminal line which is heavy at the anal angle. Tail ochreous-yellow at the base. 

Frons, palpi and antennae as in hrahami except that the palpi are white 
below instead of yellowish. Palpus with the third segment black, Frons red- 
brown, white at the sides, .\ntennae black, tipped with lemon-yellow as in 
hrahami, rex and others. 
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Expanse, 3a mm.; length of forewtng, 17 mm. 

Hab, — South Sudan : Mongolia Station, June, 1930, i (f {CapL 
1 , G. Owen). 

In naming this insect we are glad to follow a suggestion made 
by Capt. Owen. 

35. Spbkftais aderna pait subsp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 6.) 

(J . Upperside with smaller blue areas than in either adema Plotz or spinda- 
soides Auriv. On the forewing the outer edge of the blue area is slightly incurved. 
On the hindwing the costal and outer borders are a little wider than in the allied 
forms. The brown anal area pale, with a linear extension along the outer 
margin. Underside more as in spindasoidest paler and less reddish. 

9. Resembles spindasoidest but is smaller. Forewing above with black 
discal spots. Two or three dots beyond the end of the cell forming a line, a 
dot in base of cellule 3, and below this a spot in 2 and another in ib. Hindwing 
with the small discal spots more strongly marked than in spindasoides. 

Underside as in the allied form, somewhat darker in colour. 

Hab. — Uganda: About 2 miles N.N.E. of Entebbe, circa 
3,800 ft., forest north-east of Kitabi Hill, 4.V.1912, 5 cf cf > ^ 9 9 
(C. A. Wiggins) (cf type); Victoria Nyanza, north-east shore, 
3,800 ft., south Kavirondo, Ugaia, 1-31.1.1930, 5 cfcf» f 9 
Wiggins) (9 allotype); west of Lake Victoria, Katera, Nov., 1933, 
I cf {T. H. E. Jackson). Also in the B.M. from the districts of 
Toro, Kavirondo, and Ruwenzori, 3,700—8,500 ft., September, 
October, November, January, May, collected by S. A. Neave. 

36. Axiocerses harpax f. kadugli f. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 9.) 

This may turn out to be a race confined to the drier regions of 
the Sudan, French West Africa, and elsewhere. 

(f. Upperside coloration paler and .somewhat golden, this colour much ex¬ 
tended on the forewing, leaving a small basal area, a costal border, and an 
outer border of ground-colour as in the female. Besides the usual three cell- 
spots and the spot in base of 2, there is a post-discal line of four spots in 2 —5, 
placed near the outer edge of the golden area. Hindwing with slight basal black. 

Underside pale, resembling some Aden specimens, hut the submarginal lim* 
on both wings is thinly marked. 

9. Upperside very like some specimens of the typical form, but with small 
dark markings, and only slightly dusted with black at the base. Underside 
paler than is usual in typical specimens, but agrees with a female in the B.M. 
from S.W. Africa. 

Hab. —ANcix>-EGyFnAN Sudan : Kadugli, Nuba Hills between 
El Obeid and Lake No, 29.ui.1904 (cf type;; id., 1904, i cf, 9 9 $ 
{$ allotype, i6.xii). Collected by R. S. Wilson. Also in the B.M. 
(Coll. Joicey) frem the Haute Volta. 
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37. t i>p t w i | »rtiw if wihlitw subsp. nov. 

(f, U(»perside without basal i^een and with fuscous-brown coloration. Fore¬ 
wing with grey {troainial dusting and an indistinct grey post-discal spot near 
each oi the round submarginal ones. Hindwing with a post-discal row of very 
distinct grey-white dots in cellules 2 —6, and no similar spot in ic as in the 
typical form. 

Underside scarcely differs from the typical form, except that the submarginal 
area of hindwtng is more heavily shaded. 

Hob ,— Kenya: Salgalla, ca. 3,500ft., about 100 miles north¬ 
west of Mombasa, 20.iv.1914, 20 cf cf {K, St .A, Ragers) {cf type); 
Dabida, ca. 100 miles west of Mcnnbasa, 1908, i $ (9 allotype). 
PoRTiTGUBSB E. Africa: Ankwabe, 25.vii.1918, i 9 D. H. 
Carpenter), Somaliland : Golis Mts., December, 1905, to January, 
1906, I 9 Byatt), N.E. Rhodesia: Loangwa Valley, 

Petauke, 1905, 13 cfcT, 2 9 9 * Also in B.M. from Kenya: Hill 
near Maung’u, January, 1916, i cf C. Selous). 

38. Leptomyrina lara eana subsp. nov. 

(J. Reseml)lt‘s ^ohrina, Upperside with proximal area of both wings dusted 
with grey. Hindwing with larger grey post-discal spots from i5—6 as in typical 
form. Underside as in sobrina, 

Hab. — Uganda : Lake Victoria Nyanza, north-east shore, 3,770 
feet, Kisumu, plain and woodland, 26.xi.1902 to 14.1.1903, 7 cf cf 
(C. A. Wiggins) (type, 26.xi.1902). Kenya; Njoro, 29.vni.1929, 
1 cf A. Dixey); about 50 miles east of Machakos, 5,800 ft., 
1908, 1 cf (A''. St. A. Rogers); Nakuru, Rift Valley, ca, 6,400 ft., 
16.viii.1919, i cf (A'. St. A. Re'gers). 

39. Lycaanastfiea (Cupldeatlies) wilsoiii sp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fi^. 10; and PI. Ill, Fig. 13.) 

This species is known only in the female, and was first taken in 
1917 by Mr, R. S, Wilson, to whom we have pleasure in dedicat¬ 
ing it, Mr. Wilson presented to tho Hope Department a very fine 
collection of Lepidoptera from the Sudan. In 1925, Mr. (now Sir) 
Arnold Hodson sent a more perfect example of the species from 
S.W. Abyssinia. 

This insect appears to belong to the subgenus Cupidesthes by 
its general appearance and by the broader and more conical form 
erf the third segment of the palpus. It is a large species with an 
expanse of 37-41 mm., the fore-wing with a length of 19-21 mm. 

$. Upper^de with fuscous-brown ground-colour. Forewing widi basal area 
sky-Uue, in one epedmen extending into base of cellule 2. Post-cellular area 
in bases of ic, a--4, more thinly scaled, emphasising a discoceliular spot and 
rfiowiag A whitish area in one specimen. Hindwing for the greater part blue, 
including the base of cellule 7, the cell, cellules ic—4, and slightly in 5, readi- 
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ing the subtnarginal line* The blui^white eiibtnarginal line forms the edging 
to a row of three blackish marginal spots in u and 2, with indications of spots 
of darker ground-colour in 3—5; two rather small spots in ic^ and a much larger 
one in 2. The Sudan specimen of June 14th shows con^cuous bluish-white 
distal scaling. Fringe of forewing grey-brown» paler at tomus and inner margin, 
of the hind wing grey-white, the tufts at 2 and 3 brown. 

Underside grey-white with sharply dehned fuscous markings. Forewing basal 
area pale grey, extending to point of origin of vein 2, and not quite reaching 
end ci cell; in one specimen this basal colouring is absent. An oblong disco- 
cellular spot. A post-discal row of six spots, as in other species, with traces of 
elongate spots in 7—9. The live somewhat quadrate spots in 2—6 are parallel 
to the margin, the two in 5 and 6 are distally convex, forming a curve, the 
other spots distally incurved, proximally convex. The spot in 2 is larger than 
the others, the one in ih—c is ei^er as large as the one in 2 or is narrower 
than the others, its more proximal position being such that its distal edge is in 
line with the proximal edge of the spot in 2. A heavy fuscous submarginal 
line formed of conjoined, slightly lunulate marks from cellule 6 to in, where it 
curves round the tomus as far as the lower post-discal spot. A narrower and 
paler antemarginal line which is sometimes separated into spots. A fine blackish 
terminal line. 

Hindwing coloration as the forewing. Four sub-basal spots: a rounded 
fuscous spot in 7, a similar but smaller spot in the cell, an elongate spot below 
the cell in ic, and one about the same size in ih. An oblong discocellular spot 
which, in the type, has a small round spot touching it in the end of the cell; 
in another specimen the DC spot has a proximal projection, and in the third 
specimen the end cell-spot is absent. The discal spot in 7 is large and quadrate, 
and is placed proximally to the post-discal band so that its distal edge is in tine 
with the proximal edge of the spot in 6. Post-discal spots in 1 b—6: thosi* 
in 4—6 larger and placed one below the other, their proximal edges slightly 
convex, their distal edges incurved; the posterior spots transverse, with rheir 
inner line nearly at right-angles to the anterior half of the band; spot in 3 
smaller than the others, those in ib and c elongate and joined at their distal 
ends. A heavy submarginal line as on the forewing, but m«>re dentate; a pale 
antemarginal line. In cellule 2 a subixiarginal spot, black with broad yellow 
proximal edging and pale blue scaling between the yellow and the submarginal 
lunule, also blue scaling on the black distal edge. A similar spot, but smaller 
and quadrate, in tc near the submedian; a still smaller one next it, and a 
stoilarly small one in ib at the anal angle; altogether there are four marginal 
black spots with conspicuous orange-yellow proximal edging. A fine blackish 
terminal line. 

Hab. —SouTH-WBST Abyssinia: Kuron River, 3,300ft. aS.iv. 
1925 {A.Hodson)^ t 9 (type)* Sudan: Nuba Mtns. Province, 
Talodi district, 4 miles east of Talodi, Hagar-el-Nar, 14.vi.1918 
{R. S, Wilson)f 1 9 * Talodi district, Lambai, 34 miles north of 
Talodi^ 10.viii.1917, I 9 - 

Mr. Wilson notes that the sp^imen of June 14th was taken at 
flowers of the tree Stereospermum kunthiimum (‘ Khoeh Khoeh 
Tree’). The other Sudan specimen was taken on a tree locally 
cidle^ ^ Sahak’ The insect is said to fly high. 
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40. LyMiMStiies MddMUt sp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 8.) 

In the key given by Aurivillius in Seitz xiii, p. 437, this species 
conies into the third group with chirinda, but is different to any of 
the eight species in the group. Upperside with a marginal border 
as in afra and alberta, but faintly indicated. Underside with the 
general appearance of uniformly-coloured specimens of indefinita 
B.-Bkr., but without basal spots in cell of hind-wing. 

J. Upper side blue as in lunulata Trim., and with similar dark marginal 
biorders; the blue is, however, strongly cupper-tinged, especially in the distal 
aieas. On the hindwing the non-blue anal area between ih and 3 is dark 
reddish*brown, and bears a black marginal spot in ic and 2. Fringes grey- 
white, fuscous at the base. 

* Underside uniformly pale earth-brown with the markings outlined by white 
and a little darker in colour. Forewing without proximal spots. Discocellular 
spot large and oblong. Post-discal band of even width, parallel to outer margin, 
and therefore straighter than in most species; it consists ol six conjoined 
rounded spots, the anterior three broader than the others. The inner edge of 
this band is more regular than the outer edge. The spot below vein 2 is placed 
a little proximally to the band, and is anteriorly narrowed. \ narrow submarginal 
band as in itidefiniia^ composed (d somewhat lunulate and unconnected spots. 

Hindwing with a sub-basal costal spot, rounded, and no more prominent 
than the similar but larger costal spot. A discocellular spot as on the forewing. 
No spot visible in the cell, but the specimens are slightly rubbed at the base. 
A curved post-discal band of nearly even width, formed of eight conjoined 
rounded spots, those in 2 and 3 distinctly smaller than the others. A narrow 
submarginal band as on the forewing, with strong proximal grey-white edging. 
A black marginal lunulate spot in 2, bearing some green scales and edged 
proximally with dull orange; a similar but smaller spot in ic. 

Antennal club orange below. Palpi with the third segment white below to 
just beyond the middle. 

Expanse, 27 mm ; length of forewdng, i4>5 mm. 

Hab. — Abyssinia: Lake Saddaca, 8.viii.i9o8 {R. E. Drake^ 
Brocknian)^ i cf iti B.M. (type). Also a ^ in poor condition in 
the Hope Department from S.W. Abyssinia: Tamanjayage, Shoa 
Gimira Prov., 29.1.1925 {Arnold Hodson). 

41. LyoMiiestlies oehraofascia sp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. II; PI. Ill, Fig. 12.) 

This species appears to come nearest to hobleyi Neave. It is 
primarily distinguished by the absence of a spot in the cell of the 
hind-wing. The female is remarkable for the broad ochreous- 
yellow area on the hind-wing. 

d* upperside deep violet-blue as in hobleyi. The costal and outer margin 
of forewing, and outer margin of hindwing, edged by a thin black line which 
b heavier along the costa. Costal area of hind-wing to vein 7 blackkh-brown. 
Inner area of hindwing to middle of ic fuscous. Hindwing in ic and 2, at the 
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margin^ with an indistinct black squarish spot. Fringes of both wings smoky- 
grey, darker at the base. 

Underside of the same dark brown ground-colour as in hobleyi. Forewing 
markings less distinct and less reddish than in hobleyi. The large dark spot 
across the end of the cell is indistinct and is partly divided by the cross-veins. 
A post-discal band of seven spots outlined with blackish and edged with grey 
on the outside. The anterior four spots of the post-discal band lie almost at 
right angles to the costa. The spots in a and 3 are more proximal, larger and 
square-shaped; the lower spot is still more proximal, narrow and curved, its 
outer edge in line with the inner edge of the spot above it. This post-discal 
band is similar in shape to the one in hobleyi, but is placed a little farther from 
the cell. A blackish submarginal line, heavy, though indistinct and undulate, 
placed about midway between the margin and the post-discal band. This line is 
most distinct from the submedian to vein 3, and within this area it is bordered 
outwardly by ochreous-yellow. There is no trace of a yellow marginal line as 
in hobleyi. Hindwing markings orange, the basal and discal spots in 7 more 
reddish. All spots are narrowly outlined with grey. The basal spot in 7 is 
ovate. The spot on the inner margin is smaller and rounded. Discocellular 
spot oblong and divided by the cross-veins. No spot in the cell. The post-discal 
band somewhat as in hobleyi, but its anterior half more strongly curved and 
placed farther from the cell. The band curves inwards below vein 4; the spot 
in 3 is smaller than the others, the spot in ic larger than the others, and the 
posterior spot in ib forms a narrow bar. A heavy undulate submarginal line 
which is indistinct above vein 5 ; this line expands at the margin in the lower 
part of ic, and also in 2, where it fills up the insterspace; these marginal ex¬ 
pansions bear a rounded black spot, much larger in ic, on which are placed a 
few metallic greenish-blue scales. 

Antennae, head, and palpi as in hobleyi, but the palpi with bluish-white 
scaling below. 

Expanse, 22 mm.; length of forewing, 12 mm. 

9. Upperside fuscous-brown with a darker thin marginal line and small 
discocellular spot. Hindwing with the distal area ochreous-yellow, extending to 
near end of cell and from ib —7, narrowing above vein 6 and below vein a. In 
cellule 2 a rounded black marginal spot, with two smaller ones in ic, and a 
vestigial one in 3. A thin white marginal line between veins ib and 3. 

Underside ground-colour paler than in cf* Fore-wing markings larger and 
more distinct. Hindwing markings as in the d, but paler orange. 

Expanse, 25 mm.; length of forewtng, 14 mm. 

Genitalia. No detailed description can be given as the specimen is mounted. 
It resembles hobleyi in some ways, the falces and shape of clasper being similar. 
The clasper is similarly cleft at the apex, the lower lobe being short and finger- 
like. It is not clear whether this S4>ecie8 possesses the square process near the 
apex characteristic of hobleyi, but the specimen seems to show a thickened ridge 
in that area. * 

Hdb*—U ganda ; L. Victoria, Sese Islands, Lutoboka, Bugallp 
Isle, cf bred from larva collected at the forest edge. Pupated 
7.1.1913, emerged 17.1.1913, x cTi ^ 9* 9 captured 13.xii.1912, 

both by G. D. H. Carpenter. 

-The following account of the larva was written by the captor: 

Has the characteristic shape of a Lycaenid larva. Colour very diflieult to 
describe— 4 t is as if a bottom layer of green were thinly covered with dull 
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madder. Each segment raised up mid-dorsaily into a pyramid, the tip of which 
has few short hairs, its posterior surface being blackish. The whole larva is 
very finely pubescent. It is attended by ants. 

Pupa not very obese, not pubescent. Leaf>green, with a faint, very narrow, 
brownish dorsal thoracic line which ends posteriorly in a light t>rown oval patch 
on dorsum of the abdomen. 

Food plant, — Blossoms of Bridelia micrantha Baill. (Euphor- 
biaceae). 

Locality .—Bugalla Island, L. Victoria. 

42. Lyoaenesthes hodsoni sp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 12; PI. Ill, Fig. 14.) 

ITiis species belongs to the section without basal spots on the 
fore-wing below, and appears to come near otacilia Trim. It is a 
much larger species with an expanse of 32 mm., the fore-wing 
measuring 17 mm. in the type. The upperside appearance is very 
different to any other, with its pale brown colour and whitish area 
on the fore-wing. 

cf. Upperside ground colour pale cupreous-brown. Forewing with a whitish 
discal area from vein 6 to the inner margin, leaving the base to end of cell, 
the costa, apex and outer margin broadly of the ground colour. The upper 
disrocellular is defined by the ground colour, forming a distinct mark. The 
pale area is suffused with violet-blue, stronger below the cell. Hindwing dark 
blue in the cell for the greater part, some blue scaling in the base of cellule 7, 
and violet-blue scaling below the cell in ic, 2, and 3. An obscure post-discal 
series of whitish lunulate marks as in the females of some other species. The 
blue colour does not extend beyond this line. A marginal series of blackish- 
brt'wn spots; the spot in 2 is larger and much darker, and is proximally nar¬ 
rowed. All these spots are proximally edged with white, forming a submarginal 
line interrupted by the veins. A fine white marginal line. Both wings with a 
fine blackish-brown outer marginal line. Fringes fuscous, grey-white at the base. 

Underside of forewing with basal half pale brown to end of cell, distal half 
grey-w'hite. Basal area without markings. Discocellular spot as in otacilia, 
quadrate with white edging. A post-discal series of se\cn spots arranged as in 
olacilia in ib and r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. The anterior spot is linear, the ones in 
2-6 of nearly equal size, somewhat square and rounded on their proximal and 
distal edges, the two in 4 and 5 placed more dlstad than the others, the pos¬ 
terior spot oval and double and placed more proximad than the others. These 
spots are white, outlined by fuscous-brown, and in three specimens are much 
less clearly defined. A submarginal fuscous line, interrupted by the veins, and 
accentuated posteriorly. An antemarginal fuscous line, a fine white marginal 
line of the ground colour, edge of wing finely blackish-brown tks on upperside. 

Hindwing ground colour as in paler examples of otacilia^ pale fuscous- 
brown on a grey-white ground. The sub-basal and discal spots in 7 are rounded, 
jet black, and edged with white, the discal spot the larger, A spot similar to 
the basal spot lies in the middle of cell, and there is another more ovate and 
smaller spot below cell in ic. A similar rounded sub-basal marginal spot in le. 
Discocellular spot large, longer than on the forewing. Post-discal aeries ar¬ 
ranged as in otacilia and consisting of seven connected spots, those in 4 and 5 
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more dUtsd than the other*. The first of these in 6 is round, sometimes entirely 
white-edifed, and placed distad of the black spot in 7; those in ib and c 
together form a bar which is proximally incur\'ed. A submarginal grey-white 
dentate line forms the edging to a series of small triangular brown spots; a 
similar row of antemarginal white-edged spotSy more linear in shape; the spot 
in 2 large and square, rounded proximally, jet black with slight yellow proxi¬ 
mal edging; a similar and smaller spot in ic near the submedian, as in otacilia, 
A thin white marginal line edged on the outside by a fine fuscous line as on the 
upperside. 

Eyes pubescent. Frons black, white at the sides, and with a grey mesial 
area as. in otacUia. Palpi with first and second segments white below and at 
sides, fuscous above, third segment fuscous. Antennae as in otacilia. 

Genitalia (figs. 1, 2). TTiese organs bear some resemblance to otaciUa 
(Bethune-Baker, Trans. Ent. Soc, 1910, pi. VI, fig. 14). The valve (fig, 1) is 
more square. It is deeply excised on the ventral side, forming two lobes. Hie 
proximal lobe is produced at its lower edge to a strongly sclerotized finger-like 



Fig. 1.—Valve, ventro-laterai view. A, dorsal edge; B, proximal lobe; 
Bi, proximal process; C, distal lobe; D, inner side of distal area. 

Fig. 2.—Tegumen, dorsal view. A, tegumen; B, lobes of tegumen; 

C, falces. 


process, 'fhe distal lobe is strongly sclerotized on its ventral edge, where it is 
slightly cleft, the inner edge here armed with three or four teeth. The falces 
(fig. 2) are long and narrow, strongly curved near the base, and taper gradu¬ 
ally to a very short and narrow curved tip. The penis sheath is quite similar 
in shape to that of otacilia, 

Hab. — South-west Abyssinia: 6® i' N., 35® 28' E., Kibish 
River, 2,800ft., 28.ix.1925 {Arnold Hodson)^ type and three para- 
types in the Hope Department. 

We have pleasure in dedicating this species to Sir Arnold Hod- 
sw, who very generously presented his fine Abyssinian collection 
to the Hope Etepartment. 


43- TiIcImmi HMretiiit aMHptete subsp. nov. 

(J, Distinguished from lucretilii Hew. from the Gaboon and W. Africa by a 
short white apical costal bar on the hindwing, composed of two spots In 6 and 7. 
On the hindwing below the costal spot is larger, and the discocellular bar on 
both wings is smaller. 

This form occurs in the Cameroons also, but most of those 
specimens show a narrower white bar on the hind-wing* above. 

Hab. — Congo : Upper Cong^o, Basankusu, Bong’andanga, 
10.vi.1932, I cf (Miss G. VinaU). 

{To he coniifiued.) 


SMICRONYX REICHI Gvll., WITH NOTES ON OTHER SPECIES 
OF THE GENUS (COL.). 

BY K. G. BLAIR, D.SC., F.R.B.S. 

From a handful of seedheads of the Red Centaury, Erythraea 
Centaurium Pers., gathered at Eynsford on August nth last, some 
very small yellowish weevil larvae emerged a few days later. These 
were placed in a glass tube of damp sand, into which they soon dis¬ 
appeared. Expecting some Apion, though none is recorded from 
this host-plant, on September 25th I was surprised to find a speci¬ 
men of Smicronyx reichi in the tube, and within the next few days 
two more of the beetles emerged. 

This little beetle has long been something of a puzzle to Coleo- 
pterists. The other British species of the genus occur on Dodder, 
Cuscuta epithymum Murray, and when found are usually present 
in some numbers, but our records of 5 . reichi are all of single 
specimens taken by general sweeping in chalky districts. 

The species was introduced to the British list by E. C. Rye 
(1872), on two examples taken, one by Mr, G. C. Cliampion between 
Folkestone and Dover, the other by Mr. E. A. Waterhouse, also at 
Folkestone. James Edwards, in his useful discussion of the genus 
(1910), refers to another taken by Mr. Champion at Caterham and 
to two more in F. Smith’s collection without data. 

Fowler (1890 and 1891), apparently through a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the species, renamed it var. championis, under which name 
it was recorded by Jeffery (1921) from the Isle of Wight, and a 
specimen from Culver Cliffs, I.O.W., was recently shown me by 
Col. West. Examples from Box Hill, Arundel, and Birch Wood, 
localities mentioned by Fowler, are in the Power Collection. It is 
uncertain whether Commander Walker’s record from Chatham 
(Fowler, Suppl.) refers to this species,* but Donisthorpe (1925) re- 

• I have thr«e specimens, in good condition of .y. rticAt» nil taken by sweeping on open chalk 
downs, vl*.. Holly Hill, Kent, May oth, Cuxton, Kent, June iiih, 1898; and near Blewbury, 
Berks, May 30th, 191$ —J J.W, 
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introduces it as 5 , seriepUosus Tourn. on a single specimen from 
Mickleham. This determination, Mr. Donisthorpe tells me, was 
made from Reitter, Fauna Germanica, but the S. reichi of this 
work obviously refers to abraded examples. Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
record from Totnes (Edmonds) must be deleted. Mr. Edmonds has 
kindly allowed me to see his specimens, which are jungermamiiae 
Reich as generally understood. These isolated occurrences, and the 
comj^ete failure to find the species on Dodder, would seem to be 
fully explained by the connection of the beetle with Erythraea, a 
plant of the chalk downs. This association of the beetle with its 
food-plant is not altogether new, for Deville (1924) states that it 
has several times been taken by M. Portevin on the flower-heads 
of this plant, though Hustache (1930) regards the association as 
accidental. 

Though we have but three, or possibly four, species of the genus 
in Britain, probably no genus presents greater difficulty in dis¬ 
entangling the synonymy; indeed, until the types of some of the 
older species can be examined, their identity must remain more or 
less uncertain. Pissodes pygmaeus Curt. (1840) was considered by 
Fowler to include both S. reichi and jungermanniae, but Edwards 
argues that the description applies only to the species with unequal 
claws, i.e. coecus Reich of most authors {politus Boh.). By the 
kindness of the authorities of the National Museum, Melbourne, I 
have been able to examine the type of pygmaeus and find that this 
identification is correct. With the type were two other specimens 
with a printed label ^ jungertnantiiae/ These are no doubt the three 
specimens referred to by Curtis in the note following the tlescrip- 
tion of Pissodes (?) pygmaeus : ‘ I have completely forgotten where 
I found the three specimens that are in my cabinet.* It would thus 
appear that he subsequently recognised either that his three speci¬ 
mens represented two species, identifying one of them with S. 
fuitgermanniae Reich, or that his name was a synonym of this. This 
determination of jungermanniae, however, does not accord with 
that now current, the specimens being the S. reichi of this note and 
are thus the earliest known British examples of this species. 

Nor is the confusion limited to the application of the names but 
extends even to the names themselves. Thus G. C. Reich, the 
author of two of our specific names, has been confused with the 
later but more widely known Louis Rei^he^ and the species named 
after Reich is frequently spelt ‘ Reichei ’ (Fowler, 1891, nec 191J). 
Again cicus Gyll. appears in Gemminger and Harold’s Catalogue 
(1871) as dcur, a spelling that has been followed by many sub- 
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sequent authors. There is a Latin adjective cicur (cicuris) meaning* 

‘ tame, domesticated,’ whereas I find no word cicu^ in the dic¬ 
tionary, and it seems probable that cicur was a deliberate emenda¬ 
tion on the part of Gemminger and Harold of a supposed misprint; 
but that cicus was no misprint is proved by the use by Gyllenhal 
himself of the word cico in comparing the species immediately 
following. 

With regard to the separation of our species Edwards’ paper is 
perfectly explicit: 

5 . coccus Reich {pygniaeus Curt.) is readily distinguished by 
the markedly unequal tarsal claws. The upper side has few oval 
scales very easily abraded and usually absent almost altogether; 
the sternum and abdomen, however, frequently exhibit a dense 
clothing of white scales. Walker (Ent. Mo. Mag., XXX, p. 210, 
1894) has taken it freely on the Chesil Beach, whence come the 
series in the Power Collection, and it has occurred to me rarely in 
company with jungermanniac on Dodder on gorse on Saunton 
Down, North Devon. 

S. reichi Gyll. (championis Fowl, seriepilosus Donis.) has the 
same broad form as coccus, the elytra bein^ only about one and a 
half times as long as broad, but has the tarsal claws equal. In good 
condition it has a clothing of large broad scales which form irregular 
while f>atches on a brown background, but is frequently abraded. 
It occurs on chalk downs, and is associated with Erythraea and not 
with Dodder. The record from C'uscuia on Chesil Beach (Dale, in 
Pearce’s list of the Coleoptera of Dorset) is no doubt S, coccus of 
Walker in the same list, ^\'alker does not refer to the genus in his 
notes on the Coleoptera of the Dale Collection {E).M.M., 1932). 

S. jungermanniac is distinguished by Edwards from coccus by 
its equal claw’s and from reichi by its more elongate form, the 
elytra being twice as long as their basal width, and by the smooth 
thorax, the latter in reichi being rough and scabrous. The elongate 
form will also distinguish it from coccus. It appears to vary con¬ 
siderably in size as well as in the closeness of the thoracic punc¬ 
tures and the shininess of their interspaces, also in the shape of the 
elytral scales; and it is possible that we may have more than one 
species confused under this name. Hustache mentions a var. 
funebris Tourn., which has the punctures of the thorax closer and 
more rugose, that may apply to one of our forms. 

This is the commonest of the genus with us. I have taken it in 
some numbers from Dodder on Erica and CaUuna at Oxshott and 
from Dodder on gorse at Saunton Down, Donisthorpe has it from 
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Chobhatn and Greenham and Jeffery from the Isle of Wig^t. 

The life-history of S* jungermanniae has been described by Urban 
(1914), the larva living in a gall on the stem of the Dodder. 
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COLEOPTERA NEW TO IRELAND FROM CO. KERRY. 

By Edwin Bullock. 

The species of Coleoptera in the following list have apparently 
not as yet been recorded from Ireland. They are mostly from the 
Killarney area, my garden having yielded some very interesting 
forms. I have given full particulars as to locality respecting those 
taken otherwise than in the Killarney district. I am most grateful 
to the following gentlemen — Messrs. K. G. Blair, J, H. Keys, H. 
i>onisthorpe, J. J. Walker and H. Britten—for valuable assistance 
in naming the more obscure species for me. 

Pterostichus cupreus L. ab. affinis Sturm, Ballycicshane. 

Cercyon suhsiilcatus Rey. In lake shore refuse. 

Oxypoda procerula Mann. In flood refuse, Castlemaine. 

A theta subtUissima Kr. Amongst shingle, Flesk river, 

,, cambficina Keys. Amongst dead leaves, lake shore. 

,, obtu$angula Joy. Lakeside. 

,, angueUda Gyll. At roots of grass, Ballycicshane. 
Homalota flana Gyll. Under bark, Deer Park, one specimen only. 
Gyrophaena p&weri Crotch. In fungi, at Ross Castle Lake side. 
Heterothaps pramna Er. In garden refuse. 



Staphylinus siculus StierL Running on road, rare in this district; 
giohulifer Ris, common in the whole county. 

Philonthus albipes Grav. ab. alpinus Epp. In cut-grass, park. 

Gabrius velox Sharp. In stercore. 

Cryptobium fracticome Payk. In Sphagfium, Guittane Bog, rare. 

Scopaeus sulcicoUis Stef^. I found one specimen of this rare species 
in my garden. 

Bledius fracticornis Payk/ var. laetior Muls. I found this species 
quite commonly crawling on the paths of my garden. 

Omalium caesum Grav. ab. subruficome Berg. From garden refuse. 

Proieintis macropterus Gyll. In fungi in woods. 

,, limhatus Mak. In fungi in woods. 

Bibloplecius pusillus Denny. In lake side refuse, common. 

Trichopteryx fhoracica Walt). In refuse. 

,, anthracina Matt. In refuse. 

bovhui Mots. In garden refuse. 

Baeocrara variolosa Matt. In my garden. 

Rhizobius litura F. ab. disctmacula Muls. By sweeping. 

Meligethes stthrugosus Gyll. By sweeping near Beaufort. 

Cryptophagiis suhfuihatus Gyll. In refuse. 

,, badius Sturm. In refuse. 

,, hirtulus Kr. In garden refuse. 

Agriotes pallidulus Ill. By sweeping near, Ross Castle. 

Cis vesiitus Mell. In fungi in woods. 

Lochmaea crataegi Fab. var. flavus IX)nis. By sweeping. 

Phyllobius macuUcorms Gmel. By sweeping. 

Siiona ccmihricus Steph. By .sweeping, rare. 

Limtioharis t’-album Linn. By sweeping, Ballycicshane. 

High Street, Ktllnrney. 

May 15/h, IQ35. 


THE SPECIES OF BEMBIDIOS IN THE STEPHENS COLLECTION 

(COL.). 

BY DR. FRITZ N'ETDLITSKY, VIF-NNA. 

[Notk. Translated from the German. With few exceptions, 
marked with an asterisk (♦), Dr. Netolitsky's determinations of 
these old Stephensian specimens agree well with the synonymy of 
G. R. Waterhouse’s ‘Catalogue of British Coleoptera,* 1858, if 
due allowance be made for changes that have become accepted 
since that date; e,g. Peryphus littorale Ol. of the Catalogue is now 
known as usiulatum L., and Notaphus ustulatus L. of the Cata-* 
loguc as varium OHv, What few changes might be made, such as 
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the removal of albipes Steph. from decorum Panz. to stomoides 
Dej. and viruHaeneum Steph. from decorum Panz. to tibude Drifts., 
are of minor importance since the Stephensian name remains in 
synonymy. 

Interpolations in square brackets [ ] are inserted by me. Certain 
species not now placed in Bembidion were not sent to Dr, Neto- 
litsky but are here included in order to make more complete the 
revision of the genera as used by Stejrfiens. Where two or more 
species are included under one name that of Waterhouse’s 
syncwiymy, or its modem equivalent, is placed first. The order 
adopted is that of the ' Manual,’ 1839, combining the two series of 
descriptions of Illustr. Brit. Ent. Mandib., Vol. II, 1828, and Vol. 
V (Appendix), 1835. The latter are marked (App.). K.G.B.] 

By the kind co-operation of Mr. G. J. Arrow I have been enabled 
to revise the species of Bembidion of the Stephens Collection, now 
preserved in the British Museum (Natural History), and have been 
able to clear up certain points of synonymy previously dealt with 
by Schaum and Jacquelin du Val. In the course of my revision it 
became apparent that different species not seldom stood under the 
same name, with characters in part contradictory to the original 
description. It appears, therefore, that alterations, the number oi 
which cannot now be ascertained, have been subsequently made in 
the collection. Consequently it is impossible to propose certain 
changes in name and is best to leave matters as they are and avoid 
all unnecessary alterations. One case only I might mention : Herr 
Csiki in his Catalogue has introduced the name B. haemorrhoum 
Steph. in place of B. ntarmerhetmi C. Sahib, (ncc Dej.). I'he col¬ 
lection shows, however, that under this name stand only two 
examples of B. guttula F. and two of B. ohtusum Serv. The name 
haemorrhoum Steph. cannot therefore be used for B. mannerheimi 
for which B. unicolor Chaud. will have to be used. 

[In Waterhouse’s Catalogue haemorrhoum Steph. is placed as 
a var. of guttula F.] 

Stefhemsian namk. Now standing in the Coi.lection. 

[Tachys uUteUaris St. i ex. : Tackys scutellaris St.] 

,, binotaius St. 6 ex. : alt B. guttula F. (1792). 

„ vittaUf$ St. 5 ex.: 3 B. guttula F., 2 B. lunulatum 

Fourc. (1785). 

„ intmunis Kirby 5 ex. : 4 B. obtusum Serv. (i82i)» 1 B. 

guttula F. 

obtusuM Sturm (?) 5 ex.: 4 not quite mature B. eHumn Serv., 

^ 1 B, Afannerheimi C. Sahib. 

„ puiiUus De lean 5 ex.: all B. ahiusum Serv. 
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Stephensun name. Now standing in the Collection. 

Tachys gracilis St. 3 ex. : i B. ohtusum Serv.; the other is not 

a Bembidion, [Acupalpus exiguus Dej.] 

,, minutissimus Leach 4 ex. : all Tachys bistriatus Dufts. (1812). 

Philochthus aeneus Spence 3 ex. : i B. aeneum Germ. (1824), 2 B. 

lunulatum Fourc. 

,, fuscipes De Jean 6 ex. : all B. biguttatum F. (1779). 

,, subfenesfratus Megerle 4 ex. : 2 B. biguttatum F., 2, B. lunulatum 

Fourc. 

„ biguttatus Illiger 5 ex. : 2 B. biguttatum P'., 3 B. lunulatum 

Fourc. 

,, gut tula Illiger 6 ex. : i B. guttula F., 5 B. lunulatum 

Fourc. 

,, haemorrhous Kirby 4 ex. : 2 B. guttula F. with elytral apices 

pale, 2 B. obtusum Serv. 

Ocys currens Kirby 5 ex. : all O. quinquestriatus Dufts. 

(cyaneus in coll.). 

,, melanocephalus Loach 4 ex. : all O. harpaloides Serv. 

,, tcmpestivus Panz. 2 ox. : O. harpaloides Serv. 

Peryphus femoratus Sturm (App.). 9 ex. : 8 B. femoratum Strm. (1825), i B. 

rupesire L. {bruxellense Wesm.). 

* ,, concinnus Kirby (App.). lo ex. : 9 B. femoratum Sturm, i B. ustu- 

latum L. (litorale Ol.) [retained as con- 
annum St. by Waterhouse and later 
authors]. 

,, maritimus St. (App.). 3 ex. : 2 B. femoratum Strm., i B. concin- 

num as usually understood (dorsuarium 
Bed.). 

f ,, tetraspilotus Rudd (App.). No ex. : B. ustulatum L, {littorale Oliv. of 

G.R.W.).] 

littoralis Oliv. (App.). 13 ex. : all B. ustulatum L. (Gglb.). 

,, saxatilis Gyllh. (.App.). 5 ex. : 4 B. saxatile Gyll., i B. rupe^tre L. 

{bruxellense W’es.). 

,, elegans St. (App.). i ex. : B. rupestre L. (bruxellense Wesm.), 

hence not synonymous with saxaiile Gyll. 
[G.R.W. placed it with littorale Ol. (ustu¬ 
latum L.).l 

,, lunatus Dufts. 4 ex. : all rather immature B. lunatum 

Dufts. 

,, uitus Schonh.? 4 ex. : all mature B. lunatum Dufts. 

M decofus Panz.? 6 ex. : 1 each of decorum Zenker (Panz.), 

B. monticola Sturm and atroviolaceum 
Dufts. (sfomoides Dej.), 3 B. stephensi 
Crotch. 

„ fufipes Ill. 2 ex.: both B. stephensi Crotch [stephensi 

(affinis Steph.) (App.). Crotch = a^«fA* Steph. of G.R.W.]. 

tt nitididus Marsh, 8 ex.: 6 B. nitidulum Marsh, i B. tihiale 

Dufts. and i B. saxatile Gyll. 

* aUnpes Sturm (App,). i ex.: B. atroviolaceum Duv. (stomoides 

Dej.) [to decorum Panz, by G.R.W.]. 
monticulus Sturm (App.). 2 ex,: B. monticola Sturm. 
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St»»H 1NSIAM NAlfB. Now STANDING IN THE COLLECTION. 

*Peryphusviridiaeneus St. S CE. : 4 immature B. HbiaU Dufts., i 

B. stephensi Crotch [decorum Panz. by 
G.R.W.]. 

* „ ugiUe Spence 9 ex.: at! B. decorum Zenker (Panz.) 

[monticulum Sturm by G.R.W.]. 

cnemerythrus St. (App.). 5 ex.: all not quite mature B. tibiale Dufts. 

(tibialis Steph., 1828, nec 


Dufts.). 

,, Leachii Spence 

„ olivaceus Gyll. 

„ atrocoeruleus Steph. 

,, tibialis Dufts. (App.). 

[ ,, Fellmanni Gyll. (App.), 

Notaphus undtUatus Sturm 

„ usiulatus fliig. 

,, nebulosus St. 


hifasciatus Leach 
ohliquus Sturm 


„ stictus St. 

,, fumigaius Creutzer 

M ephippiutn Marsh. 

,, castanopierus St. 

Lopha poecila Hoffm. 

,, quadriguttata F. 

,, quadrimaculata L. 

,, Pulchella Marsh. 

* ,, assimiUs Gyll. 

,, pusiUa Gyll. 

(Kirbyi Steph. i.l.) 

>* nigra Wilkin 

,t pulicaria Marsh. 

„ minima F. 

[ „ natia St. (App.). 

„ Doris Illig. 

,, Spencii Kirby 

kaentorfho44ali$ St. (App.) 


5 ex. : 3 B. prasinum Dufts., 2 B. tibiale 
Dufts. 

6 ex. : 2 B. prasinum Dufts., 3 B. afro- 
coeruleum Steph., i B. tibiale Dufts. 

5 ex. : 4 B. atrocoeruleum St.,-1 B. redten- 
bacheri Dan. 

7 ex. : all B. tibiale Dufts. 

No ex., nor in Cat. G.R.W.] 

12 ex.: lo B. dentellum Thunb., 2 B. saxa- 
tile Gyll. 

9 ex. : S B. varium Ol., 1 B. dentellum 
Thunb. 

I ex. : B. varium O!., with extensive yellow 
markings (this pale colouring is extra¬ 
ordinary). 

9 ex. : all B. varium Ol. 

4 ex.: all B. varttim Ol. (one is slightly 
spotted with yellow, but not B. obliquum 
Sturm). 

4 ex. : all B. fumigatum Dufts. (1812). 

4 ex.: all semipunctatum Donov. (adustum 
Schm.). 

8 ex. : all B. ephippium Marsh. 

I ex. : immature B. assimile Gyll., with 
reddish-brown elytra. 

6 e\. : 5 B. articulatum Pan/. (1796), i B. 
ephippium Marsh. 

7 ex.; all B. genei var. ilUgeri Netol. 

7 ex. : all B. quadrimaculatum L. 

1 ex. : a bluish B. lampros Hcrbst. 

4 ex. : all B. normannum Dej (1831). 

2 ex. : both B. normannum £>ej. 

2 ex.: both B. gilvipes Sturm. 

5 ex. : all B. minimum F. (1792). 

6 ex. ; all B. minimum F. 

No ex., nor in Cat. G.R.W.; miiiimiim F. 
in CsikPs Cat.] 

9 ex.: all B. assimile Gyll. 

4 ex.: I B. assimile Gyll., 3 B. chtki 
Dawson (1849). 

4 ex.: 3 B, nofpuMnum De). (1831)4 s B. 
doHs Panz. (1797). 
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Stbphjwsian name. 

Now STANDING IN THE COLLECTION. 

Tachypus celer F. 

5 ex.: all small B. lampros Herbst. 

,, pfoperans Hoffm. 

5 ex. : all B. lampros var. properans Steph. 

,, acutus Marsh. 

4 ex.: 3 immature, pale and deformed B. 
lampros and properans, i immature B. 
lunulatum Fourc. 

,, chalceus St. 

3 ex. : all B. lampros, with bluish or green¬ 
ish tints. 

„ ofichalcicus IlHg. ? 

4 ex. : 3 B. lampros, i var. properans. The 
colour * shining greenish brass * is no 
longer visible. 

bipunctafus L. 

h ex. all B. bipunctafus L. 

chlorophanus Sturm 

8 ex. 7 B. punctulatum Drap., i B. afro- 
coeruleum Steph. 

,, striatus Dufts. 

6 ex. all B. punctulatum Drap. (one has 
an old label ‘ puncticolle *). 

,, andreae F. 

5 ex. all B. pallidipenne Illig.. 

Bembidium paludosum Panz. 

4 ex. all B. Utorale OI. (Ganglb.). 

f ,, impressum F. 

I ex. Asaphidion ftavipes L.] 

[ ,, ftavipes L. 

II ex : all Asaphidion ftavipes L.] 

1 ,, pdlHpe^ Dufts. 

February 13^/1. 1935. 

8 ex. all Asaphidion pallipes Dufts.] 


WHAT IS ACRYDIVM BIPVNCTATUM L.? 

BY MALCOLM BURK, D.SC., F.R.E.S. 

In a very sugg’estive paper on the significance of our British 
Orthoptera (Contr, a Tfitudc du Peuplement des lies britanniques. 
Soc. de Biogcogr., Ill, iq3o), Uvarov states that all the British 
s|>ecimens of so-called Acrydinm bipunctatum studied by him be¬ 
longed to a different species, A, kiefferi (Saulcy), that A, kraussi 
fSaulcy) is known to him from a few specimens from Scotland in 
the Cambridge Museum, and that the presence of the true^l. bipunc¬ 
tatum of Linnaeus in these islands has yet to be proved. 

The division of our familiar species, so long called Acrydium, or 
Tettix, bipunctatum L, into two if not three distinct forms was 
recognised more than forty years ago by Krauss and de Saulcy, 
but for some reason the work of the latter was strangely neglected 
by Orthopterists, myself included, for many years. 

In the Ent. Tidskr., 1909, p. 18, Bernard Haij gave an excellent 
little monograph of the five species of the genus included in the 
Swedish fauna; he lays stress on the smallest characters, actually 
defining in some cases as many as five subspecies. The paper must 
be studied by all who are interested in the genus; unfortunately, it 
is in Swedish, but the illustrations are clear. 

Haij points out that the chief distinctions are in the relative 
length of the middle segments of the antennae, a character which 
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is correlated with the structure of the pads under the tarsi and other 
subtle features which appear to be undoubtedly constant. He points 
out also that the form that Linnaeus had before him was most 
probably the most northerly of the three, that is kraussi Saulcy, 
with the shortest antennal segments, but does not alter the name. 
His conclusions are to be accepted, but not his syncwiymy, which 
has been established by another Swedish writer, Professor Ander, 
in Em. Tidskr., 1931, p. 245. 

0= 








A. hipunrtatum L. 

4 . kteffen (S,). 

4 . tenmcorne Sahib. 




A. kteffett (S.). 

4 . htpunctalum L. 
. 4 . tenuicorne Sahib. 


.Antennae, 

(Greatly magnified.) 


Third segment of posteri(»r 
tarsi. 


The combined re<5ulls arc as follows: — 

A, bipuncUitum of Linnaeus is the most northerly in range; it is 
the one with the shortest segments; Haij recognises five forms or 
subspecies. It is this species which is generally called kraussi 
(Saulcy), and has been recc^nised in Scotland by Uvarov. 

A. kiefferi (Saulcy), with distinctly longer antennal .segments, is 
more southerly in range; it has a wide distribution in Europe, and 
seems to be our common English species. 

A. tenuicorne (Sahlberg) is a third, with slender antennal seg¬ 
ments, which was called bipunctatum by Saulcy and Haij. It is 
quite distinct but more eastern in range, occurring in Finland, and 
the island of Gotland, but not in Sweden. It seems hardly likely 
that it occurs in England. 

It is very desirable that collectors in the field in the north, 
especially on mountains and hill-tops, and in Scotland, bear these 
pcHfiia in mind, and help define the areas of our two recognised 
British epecles* 
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They are interesting- creatures^ of a different habit from the 
other grasshoppers in that they are mature in May, dying away in 
the summer; as from about July only immature specimens are 
found, which grow to hibernate in the adult stage. 

In the paper quoted above, Uvarov treats all the genus as hygro- 
j^ilous; this is certainly true of * 4 . subulatum, but A, kiefferi is to 
be found in the dryest places. 

II Ray Drive Mansions, Maidenhead. 

March 2oth^ *935- 


ON THE LABIUM OF LOCrSl A MIGRATORIA L. 

BY KHAN A. RAHMAN, B.SC. (eDIN.) 

(Entomological Department. Zoological Laboratory, Cambridge). 

It is desirable to call attention to the figure given by Uvarov 
(1928; p. 4, fig. 2 La) of the labium of Locusta imgraioria (tnigra^ 
torioides). The figure in question is after one given by Chang in a 
work written in Chinese. The figure is misleading in several respects, 
particularly as regards the labial suture, the form of the para^ 
glossae, and the absence of glossae. If an adult, either male or 
female, of Locusta migratoria (migratorioides) be examined the 
labium will be found to present the following characters * :— 

The postmentum consists of a single more or less semilunar 
sclerotized suhmentum with the labial suture distinct laterally but 
obsolete mesially. The premenitwi is trapezoidal, for the most part 
sclerotized and medially cleft distally, the cleft is continued pos¬ 
teriorly as a median groove up to about the middle. This groove 
marks the position of the labial apodeme (Walker (1933)). The 
palpigers are ventral and each is marked off from the prementum 
by a distinct suture. Liwated behind the base of each paipiger are 
a number of minute setae, the tubercles of which, in a potash- 
cleared specimen, appears as white dots. These setae are most 
probably sensory in function. The labial palpi with segments re¬ 
lated in length as i : i-6; 2, the apex of third labial segment is 
densely clothed with fine setae which possibly act as sensillae. The 
left glossa is vestigial and only visible from the dorsal aspect. The 
right glossa although small is clearly evident and separated from 
the prementum by an oblique suture, prominent ventrally. Tht para- 
glossae are greatly expanded, and separated from the premenium 
by prominent sutures that appear internally as well-developed 
ridges. The left paragiossa is slightly the larger and has a distinct 

• For terms employed see Imms (1934) page ai. 
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concavity along its inner margin in which fits the inner margin dF 
the smaller right pamglossa. The apices of both para^lossae are 
incurved, that of the right paraglossa being pointed and that of 
the left rounded. These features are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 
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Fig. I.—(A) Labium of Locusta migraloria L., ventral Jispect, X i6. 

(B) Middle portion of ligula of L. migraioria L., dorsal aspect, x 36. 
Abbreviations ; c.—concavity along the inner margin of left paraglossa; 1 . —^labial 
suture; Ig.—left glossa; Ip.—left paraglossa ; p.—premf^ntum ; pa.—palpiger; 
rg.—right glossa ; rp.—right paraglossa ; s.—submentum ; ss.—sensory setae (?\ 

Referekces. 

Imms. 1934. A General Textbook of Entomology. 

U VAROV. 1928. Locusts and Grasshoppers. 

Walker. 1933. Ann. Entom. Soc. America, 26 : 309. 

University of Cambridge, 

Department of Zoology. 

March 2yth, 1935. 

Aculeate Bymenoptera from Northanis and Wood Walton Fen, 

Through the kindness of Miss Miriam Rothschild, 1 have been afforded the 
opportunity of sorting a collection of Aculeatea procured by the late Hon. N« C. 
Rothschild mainly from the district of Oundle and Wood Walton Fen, between 





the years 1921 and 1933. With unimportant exceptions, the localities fall 
within a limited area which includes the N.E. end of Northamptonshire and 
the north of Huntingdonshire. The district being agricultural and woodland 
with a deficiency of light soils, many of the fossorial species, in particular, are 
excluded through lack of suitable habitats; and in the circumstances the 
occurrence of 129 bees and wasps, not including Bombidae, Vespidae, or 
Chrysididae, is more than might have been expected. Forms which nest in 
dead wood and hollow stems are well represented. 

Among the species included are several which are scarce or apparently 
unknown in the midland counties to the north and west of the area considered 
here. The collection as a whole shows that the fauna of the area has much 
closer affinities with that of the eastern counties than of those of the more 
central midlands—a comparison which also, it may be noted, holds with respect 
to climate. The following list of the less common species includes records 
which may be of interest from the standpoint of distribution. 

Vespoidka. — MutiUa europaea L., a number of both sexes from Wood 
Walton Fen. Priocnemis obtusiventris Schdt., cf and 10 9 9 from Ashton 
Wold and Helpstone (Northants) and Wood Walton (Hunts), the 9 9 with the 
typical amount of red on the legs. This, together with P. exaUtatus F., of 
which there is a long series, and P. perturhator Harris, are the three represen¬ 
tatives of the genus. Specimens of black Psammochares are evenly divided 
between nigerrimus Scop, and piliventris Mor. (cardui)^ both species from 
Ashton Wold and Wood Walton. There is a single 9 P** cincteUus Spin., from 
Ashton Wold, 10.vi.22. Red-bodied species include Ps. spissus Sch., c? from 
Wood Walton, and Ps. gihbus L., four typical 9 9 from Wood Walton and 
Bedford Purlitaus. Deuteragenia hircana F., and 6 9 9 » Ashton Wold; 
6 9 9 , Laxlon, Northants, D. variegate L., 9 Castor, and 9 Wansford, 
Northants. Among eleven species of Odynerus are the following : O. melano- 
cephalus Gmel., from two Northants localities; O. laevipes Shuck., from 
Northants and Wock! Walton ; and O. antilope Panz., 2 9 9 from Northants. 
A large number of O. callosus Thoms., mostly second brood, were taken at 
Ashton Wold, where they evidently nest in the mortar of stone walls and build¬ 
ings. O. trifasciatus Oliv. was taken freely at W^ood Walton. 

Sphkcoidea. — Psenulus concolor Dhlb., 9 Ashton Wold, 13.vii.22. Psen 
equestris F., cf, 24.vii.22, Hoplisus quadrifasetatus L., specimens from Ashton 
Wold and Wood Walton. Trypoxylon figulus L., t.iken more freely than the 
other two species of the genus. The Crabronidne are represented by seventeen 
species, including the following : Solenius larvatus W(\sm., both sexes from 
Wood Walton, and one 9 from Ashton Wold, in 1922 : 5 specimens as against 
67 of the commoner 5 . vaqus L. Metacrabro lituratus Panz,, 6 specimens 
from four localities. Blepharipus vagabundus Panz., 9 Wood Walton, 26.vi.23. 
Cuphopterus serripes Panz. {dimidiatus)^ a long series from several localities, 
mostly Ashton Wold. Among others are Coelocrabro anibiguus Dhlb., C. 
capitosus Shuck., C. nigritus Lep., and Ablepharipus podagiUus v.d.L,, all 
from Ashton Wold. 

Apoidea. — Colletes is represented by one specimen of C. similis (picistigfna)^ 
9 , Ashton Wold, 27.vii.22, and a series of C. daviesanus Sm. Of Prosopis 
there are six species: P, cornuta Sm., one 9 » Ashton Wold, 27.vii.22; P. 
confuse Nyl., a number, from several localities, in both counties; P. annularis 
K. (dilatata)^ 2 9 9 (Northants); P. communis Nyl., and P. hyalinata Sm., 
a number of both; and P. pectoralis Fdrst (kriechbaumeri).' The latter appears 
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to be common at Wood Walton Fen, as it is in Cambridgeshire, and several 
were also taken at Ashton Wold. The galls of the Oscinid fly, Lipara iucens, 
which provide the only known nesting site of pectorulis in Britain, have been 
seen in both the above localities. Sphecodes rufiventris Panz. (rubicundus)^ (j*, 
Ashton Wold. 5 . crassus Thoms., Laxton, Northants. Halictus fulvicornis K. 
a number from several localities, but none of its ally, H. jratellus Perez, H, 
lativentris Sch. (decipiens), five Northants specimens. Andrena fulva Schr., 9 * 
Ashton Wold. A. praecox Scop., 2 9 9 » Ashton Wold. A, varians Rossi, both 
sexes, Ashton Wold, including a 9 of var. mixta Sch. A. marginata F. (rrt«), 
a series taken at Helpstone, Northants, in July and August. A. nigriceps K., 
9 , Wood Walton; cJ, Castor, Northants. A. denticulata, 9 t Ashton Wold. 
A, coitana K., 2 9 9 » Wood Walton. A, minuttda K., a number, mostly 
second brood, from various localities. A. minutuloides Perk., (J*, Ashton Wold, 
11.viii.22. A, dorsata K., a number of both broods, from Wood Walton, Ashton 
Wold, and other localities. A. ovatula K., cj, Ashton Wold. Cilissa nielatiura 
K., 9 , Ashton Wold. Macropis labiata F., several specimens from Wood 
Walton Fen. Nomada flava Panz., 9 . Ashton Wold. N. furva Panz., 9 * 
Ashton Wold, Osmia bicolor Sch., single specimens from Ashton Wold, Bed¬ 
ford Purlieaus, and W’ansford (Northants). O. pilicomis Sm., Northants and 
Wood W^alton. O. spinulosa K., Ashton Wold, Helpstone (Northants), Wood 
Walton (Hunts). Stelis phaeoptera K., cJ, Wood Walton. Megachile versicolor 
Sm,, from five localities, and apparently commoner than Af. lentMuculans L. 
A versicolor 9 from Ashton Wold has its scopa whitish throughout, in place of 
the typical red colouring. 

The incidence of stylopisation among s{>ecies of Andrena is as follows :— 
A, jacobi Perk., 10 out of 107 ; A. nigroaenea K., i out of 45 ; A. chrysQSceles 
K., 3 out of 117; A. minuttda K., o out of 66, 

A word may be said on certain differences between the Aculeate fauna of 
Wood Walten Fen and that of Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire.* To some e.xtent, 
at least, these can be related to the habitats which the localities provide. 
Crabro cribrarius L. was taken plentifully at Wood Walton, as well ns a num¬ 
ber of MutUla europaea, as recorded above. Neither are known to occur at 
Wicken. It would appear that the sides of the droves and other banks in the 
former locality, through the soil being drier or more easily worked, provide 
more adequate nesting-sites for species which burrow in the ground. The 
occurrence of Psammochares gibbus, Ps. spis.sus, Colletes daviesanus, Sphecodes 
gibbus, Andrena nigriceps^ and A, tarsata, all unknown from Wicken, though 
occurring in neighbouring districts, bears out this conclusion. Another species 
of which several were taken at Wood Walton, but which is absent from 
Wicken, is Cuphopterus serripes. In this case the greater number of tall trees 
with dead branches and stumps, together with the fact that Wood Walton is 
closer to wooded areas where the species is prevalent, may he enough to account 
for the difference. In addition to the above, two scarcer species, Odynerus 
laevipes and Solenius larvatus, both unknown from Cambs., but recorded here 
from Northants, occurred at Wood Walton. With regard, finally, to reseip- 
blances between the two localities, the most notable are the predominance of 
species which nest in stems and dead wood and the presence of perhaps the two 
most distinctive species in the fen districts— Macropis labiata and Prosopis 
pectoraiis, —G. M. Spoonkr, The Brown House, Weymouth : March lafh, 1935. 

<** Reference w made to the writer'^ couiujr U»t published by the Camhridtre Natural History 
Society in 1930, Since that date »ome Witken recorda have been gi^en by H. P, Jonee, Ent. Mo, 
Mag., t.icviti, p 333. 
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Four days Hemiptera Collecting m Suffolk, —For the second Easter in 
succession 1 stayed at Barton Mills in Suffolk, and spent April 19th to aand 
collecting Hemiptera and Coleoptera there and in the neighbouring parish of 
Tuddeoham. Instead of the biting N.E. wind which prevailed last Easter we 
had sunshine, and although there was a strong wind at times, it was never 
cold enough to wear a coat, while rain, save fur a few drops, was absent in 
the daytime, Easter Sunday and Monday being quite hot in the sun. 

Sehifus bicolor L, One morning, walking along a hedgerow to reach some 
felled tree-trunks 1 idly swept the herbage, which as the result of a very heavy 
dew was sodden. On reaching the trunks 1 looked into the net, hardly expect¬ 
ing to find anything, but discovered one 9 bicolor, 1 returned and swept 
along the hedgerow once again, but took no more. Returning late that afternoon 
I swept the part again, still with no result. Reference to habitat suggested 
nettles, and although nettles (at that time anything up to six inches in height) 
were swept no Sehirus were found. The following morning, thinking that 
perhaps the dew-soaked vegetation had some connection wHth the appearance 
of the bug, 1 swept this hedgerow again, passing further along it. Although 
my net was soaked through I took in all ten specimens. Again the evening of 
that day proved fruitless by sweeping the same spot, but I cannot believe that 
1 denuded it of the bug, so that its occurrence at the time 1 took the ten remains 
something of a mystery. 1 have come to the conclusion that this bug is associ¬ 
ated with the Cow-Parsley which occurred among the nettles. Another notice¬ 
able fact was that the smallest w'as half the size of the largest; a wide 
sexual difference in size for a bug. 

(That S. hicolor L. is associated with Cow-Parsley would seem to be a fact, 
for. at Albury in Surrey on April 24th I took five specimens of it in one sweep 
of the net off that plant.) 

Elasmostethus inierstinctus L. One specimen was found in moss, and it is 
of interest to note that where moss is referred to it was pulled up from the 
roots of grass tufts growing openly near a pine wood while a few larch, spruce 
and birch trees were standing with a few clumps of gorse. 

Elasmucha grisea L. Three specimens were beaten from Scots pine and 
spruce, as was one Troilus luridus F. Ischnorhynchus resedae Panz a large 
series was beaten of similar trees sometimes one and sometimes a dozen being 
in the tray at a time, 

Heterogaster urticae F. A large tarpaulin used as a stack cover, lying on 
a bed of nettles beside a stack of reeds was turned over, and several species 
of Coleoptera were taken. The sun was shining and I cannot help feeling that 
H. urticae must have flown on to the tarpaulin because three of us searched 
all over the* surface of it, and it was not until we had thoroughly disturbed it 
and gone over it again that this bug ap|>eared. Two further visits w^ere made 
to this spot, and finally 1 secured a scries of this bug both from the top and 
beneath the cover. At first it seemed as though the bugs had flown from the 
stack of reeds, which lay to windward of us, but shaking bundles of them over 
the tarpaulin brought none to light. One specimen of Pamera fracticoUis Schill. 
was taken in moss in company with Rhyparochromus chiragra var, sabuUcola 
Thoms.* four R, dilatatus H.S. A single R, praetextatus H.S. was caught 
running on the tarpaulin. A pair of PUnthisus brevipennis Latr. were found in 
moss with a short series of Peritrechus geniculatus Hahn., P. sylvestris Fabr., 

thU variety, Batter in his * Biology Brit. Hem*Het.' refers to a series tidcen in Tad* 
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Drymus brunneus Sahllx and D. sylvtUicus F., while affinU 

SchilL and S, thomsoni Reut. occurred generally. 

Gastfodes fertugeneus L. occurred by beating, and the fresh growth of larch, 
which was just out, produced two Tingis cardui L. and a pair of PhySiUochila 
dumetorum H.S. A female Acompocoris pygmaeus Fall, was beaten from spruce 
and one Triphleps majuscula Reut., while Piezostetkus cursitam Wolif. occurred 
occasionally under bark. Cardi<istethus fasciiventris Garb, occurred in numbers 
by beating spruce, Scots pine and gorse about a mile from where 1 took it last 
Easter. 

Capsids were, naturall>, only represented by a few species, Lygus praten^U 
L. occurring occasionally, and Camptobrochis lutescens Schill., Liocoris iri- 
puitulatus F. and Noto^tira errattca L. completing the list. 1 'he water net 
proved very unproductive both with this order and Coleoptera, one specimen 
of Naucoris citfticoides L. being taken and two species of Corixa, 

Once again i am indebted to Mr. H. Britten for access to his collection of 
Hemiptera for comparison and fur his help in naming several difficult species.— 
H. R. P, Collett, ‘ Lauriston,* Park Road, Timpcrley, Cheshire. May nth, 
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The Koval Entomological Society of London. llVdm’Wtiy, April yd, 
1935.—Dr. S. a. Nkave, O.B.E., President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : Dr. Wilhelm Junk, 
Scheveningsche Weg, 74, The Hague, Holland ; Professor Clarence E. Mickel^ 
Ph.D., Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; Frederick George Michael Westropp, 80 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.i, 

The death of Mr. G, H. Gurney, elected a Fellow of the Society in 1906, 
was announced. 

Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter exhibited (1) [on behalf of the late F. A. 
Dixey] an unusually dark form of the female of Belenoh thysa, and (2) an all¬ 
female family of Hypolimnas bolina bred by Mr. H. W. Simmonds in Fiji. 
Mr. G. J. Arrow discussed the undesirability of establishing genera bused on 
characters not common to both sexes, or 4 >f the giving of names similar to 
generic names to groups lower than genera, which was followed by a discussion 
during which general agreement was expressed with his views. Dr. Llewellyn 
Lloyd discussed bacteria beds of sewage works as an environment for insects, 
illustrating his remarks with lantern slides. 

Wednesday, May 1st, 1935.—Dr. S. A. Neave, O.B.E., President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society : Richard William Parker, 
Woodlands, Pen-y-Gardden, Ruabon, Near Wrexham; Roger Verity, M.D., 36 
Via Masaccio, Florence, Italy. 

' The President read the loyal address presented to His Majesty the King on 
behalf of the Council on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

The death of Mr. H. C. Hayward, elected a Fellow of the Society in 1919, 
was announced. 

The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. Oswald H. Latter, read some notes on 
unusual length of life of larva of Cossus Ugnipetda. 



Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., read an early record of birds trained to catch 
butterflies, by Major Leonard Darwin. 

Dr. H. Bytinski-Salz recorded two new moth hybrids. 

Mr. Hugh Main exhibited (i) some cocoons of Zerinthia tumina and (a) 
yellow specimens of Pieris napi, 

Mr. H. M. Edelsten exhibited a piece of birch stem attacked by wood¬ 
peckers in search of wood-boring beetles. 

The following papers were read : * The biology and distribution of Rhizo- 
pertha dominica/ by C, Potter; * The genus Apthwthrips, Haliday,’ by E. R. 
Speyer; ‘ The origin of Gynandromorphs in the Lepidoptera from binucleate 
ova,* by E. A. Cockayne; ‘The times of activity of certain nocturnal insects, 
chiefly Lepidoptera,* by C. B, Williams; ‘Notes on the nomenclature of the 
Aculeate Hymenoptera, with special reference to the British genera and species,’ 
by O. W. Richards; ‘ New Trichoptera and Plecoptera from France,* by M. E. 
Moseley.—A. W. McKknw-Hughes, Hon. Secretary. 


THE PARASITES OF BRITISH BIRDS AND M.AMMALS. IV.—RECORDS 
OF BAT PARASITES. 

BY GORDON B. THOMPSON 
(Department of Entomology, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.)). 

For the greater part of the material on which these records are 
based I am indebted to my friend Mr. Michael Blackmore. I have 
also to thank Messrs. H. M, Hallett and J. N. Taylor for their kind¬ 
ness in sending me material that is also included in this note. 

Bats are notorious harbourers of parasites, and they offer a very 
Interesting field to parasitologists. The parasites so far recorded 
from these hosts in the British Isles represent at least seven groups 
of Arthropoda, namely:—Nyctcribiidae, Cimicidae, Siphonaptera, 
Ixodoidea, Parasitoidea, Sarcoptoidea and Trombidoidea. The 
Siphonaptera arc |>erhaps better known than any other group; 
Nyctcribiidae and Cimicidae have only been recorded on very rare 
o('casion.s, and the Acarine records are extremely scattered; in fact, 
as far as I am able to gather from the literature, ticks and many 
species of mites have been recorded from the Continent, but not 
from the same hosts in the British Isles. Much work requires to be 
done on these Arthrofxxl parasites if we are to learn anything of 
their exact distribution on the bats occurring in our islands. Twelve 
species of bats are known from the British Isles, and two other 
species have each been recorded on a single occasion. 

For the determination of the mites I have to thank Dr. H. Graf 
Vitzthum, and for his kindness in checking my determination of the 
Argasid I must thank Mr. C. Warburton. I should like also to 
express my gratitude to Dr. Susan Finnegan for much kind help 
with the Acarina. 
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ACARINA. 

Argasidae. Ixodoidba, 

At gas vespertUionis (Latreille), 1796* 

Precis Caract. Ins., p. 177. 

Ticks: Mon. Ixod., 1908, i, p. 34, t.f. 48-57, pL i, f. 4, 5. 

Twelve larvae from Pipistrellus pipistrellus (Schreber) (Common 
pi{Mstrelle), adult cT, Devon, Ilfracombe, Langleigh Farm, 
14.V. 1934 (M. Blackmore). 

Fourteen larvae from P. pipistrellus (Schreber), immat. cT, 
Devon, Ilfracombe, Langleigh Farm, xi.1933 (M. Blackmore), 

Eighteen larvae from P. pipistrellus (Schreber), S. Wales, 
Cardiff, i.vi.1934 {H. M, Hallett), 

One larva from Eptesicus serotinus (Schreber) (Serotine bat), 
Kent, Faversham, 25.viii.1934 (Af. Blackmore), 

One larva from Myotis mysiacinus (Kuhl) (Whiskered bat), 
adult 9 » Devon, Ilfracombe, Langleigh, 24. ix. 1934 (^* 
Blacktnore), 

Argas vespertUionis (Latreille) has only been recorded from P. 
pipistrellus (Schreber) by Garner (1B44) from Staffordshire, and by 
Nuttall and Warburton (1908), nymphs and larvae from the same 
host at Histon, Cambridgeshire, ii.v.1905 and 29-30.vii. 1908. The 
records given above are, therefore, useful additions to our know¬ 
ledge of the distribution of the species and shows that it parasitises 
at least three species of bats in the British Isles. Up to 1908 there 
was no extant description of the adults of this species, and then 
only the female was described by Nuttall and Warburton (1908). It 
appears from the records that the immature stages, especially the 
larvae, are fairly numerous when found on a bat. The females and 
the males have never been found in our islands. Adult specimens 
should be looked for in the haunts of their hosts especially amongst 
their excrement. 

All the parasites here recorded were collected either frr>m the 
dorsum or the breast of their hosts. 

Parasitidae. Parasitoiiiba. 

Spintumix murinus Walckenear, 1847. 

Ins. Apt,, V, p. 545. 

Four specimens from M. mystacinus (Kuhl), Gloucester, nr. 
Cheltenham, Cranham Caves, iv.1933 (/.N. Taylor). 

This species is very common oh all European bats. ^ 
Sptniundx Bp. 

Specimens from E. serotinus (Schreber), Kent, Faversbamt 
25.viii.1934 (Af. Blackmore). 
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Concerning these specimens DrTVitzffium wites that the species 
is known to him but cannot be given a name from the literature : 
it is in all probability one of the scarcely distinguishable species 
described by Kolenati. 

In both cases these mites were taken on the wings of their 
hosts. 

For further records of Spinturnix spp. from British bats see 
Hirst (1927). 

Dermanyssidae. 

Ceratonyssus musculi (Koch), 1836. 

Two protonymphs from P. pipistrellus (Schreber), adult cT, 
Devon, Ilfracombe, Langleigh Farm, 14. v. 1934 {M. Black’- 
more). 

Two protonymphs from P. pipistrellus (Schreber), adult 9 > 
Devon, Ilfracombe Reservoirs, 29.V.1934 (M. Blackmore). 
Adults from E. serotinus (Schreber), Kent, Faversham, 25.viii. 
1934 (M. Blnckmore). 

All the specimens of (\ musculi (Koch) were taken on the under¬ 
side of the wings. This parasite was originally described from 
Afus musculits Linn, but appears to occur commonly on bats. 

Trombidiidae. 

Tromhicula autummilis (Sluiw). 

Larvae from Myotis tuiftcreri (Kuhl) (Natterer’s bat), adult cf, 
N. Devon, nr. Baunton, Spreacombe Mine, 24. ix. 1934 
Blackmore). 

This form of T. auiunutalis (Shaw) is the well-known ‘ harvest- 
bug.’ I cannot say for certain whether it has previously been taken 
on bats in the British Isles : it occurs commonly on the small 
mammals such as mice and voles, especially in their ears. Three 
specimens were collected from the fur on the breast. 


INSECTA. 

Ischnopsyllidac. Siphonaptera. 

Ischnopsyllus octactenus (Kolenati), 1856. 

Pamsit. Chiropt., p. 31, No. i, pi. 3, f. 31 (cf), and Hor. Soc. 

Ent. Ross. (1863), ii, p. 42, No. 21, pi. 4, f. 12 ( 9 ). 
Rothschild, Ent. Mon. Mag., i 9 i 5 > P- 
One male from M. mysiacinus (Kuhl), adult 9 > Devon, Ilfra¬ 
combe, Langleigh, 24.ix.1934 {M. Blackmore). 

One female from M. mysiacinus (Kuhl), Devon, Ilfracombe, 
iv.1934 (M. Blackmore). 
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. One male and five females from P, pipistrellus (Schreber), adult 
9 , Devon, Ilfracombe Reservoirs, 29.v« 1934 {M.Blackmore). 

Two females from P. pipistrellus (Schreber), Radnor, Bough- 
rood, 10.ix.1934 (/. G. Williams). 

Three females from M. nattereri (Kuhl), adult cf» N. Devon, 
nr. Braunton, Spreacombe Mine, 24.ix.1934 (M. Blackmore), 
Considering the species of bats from w’hich the above specimens 
were obtained, it is disappointing that /. octactenus (Kolenati) was 
the only flea found. It is, 1 believe, the commonest British bat-flea. 
The fleas were, with the exception of the six specimens taken off 
P. pipistrellus (Schreber), which were on the dorsum, all collected 
from the fur on the breast f)f their hosts. 

Nycteribiidae. Diptera-Pipcparia. 

Nycteribia (Lisiropodia) pedicularia (Latreille), 1805. 

Hist. Nat. Crust, et Ins., xiv, p. 403, pi. 112, f. 14. 

One mB.\G from Rhinolophns ferruni-equinum insulanus Barrett- 
Hamilton (Greater horseshoe-bat), adult 9 » N. Devon, nr. 
Braunton, Spreacombe Mine, 24.ix. 1934 (M. Blackmore), 
Two sj>ecies only of Nycteribiidae, or bat-flies, are found on 
British bats (Scott, 1934). The specimen here recorded was colle(*ted 
from the fur under the chin of the bat. 

*Acansthophthiriiis etheldredae Perkins.’ — As I have frequently 
been asked about this * louse,’ which was described by Perkins 
(1925), and mentioned by Bagnall (1932), I should like to take this 
opportunity of pointing out that it was an immature mite, as stated 
by Ferris (1932). The tyf>e is in the Molleno Institute, Cambridge, 
and the single specimen upon which the description was based was 
taken off a pipistrelle in Ely Cathedral. 

Note to collectors of ectoparasites. 

In connection with a projected survey of the arthropod para¬ 
sites of our birds and mammals, of which these notes* form a part, 

I consider it of importance to include the position of the parasite on 
its host and, whenever possible, the sex of the host with every 
record. 

Summary of the Records. 

Hosts. Parasites. 

P, pipistrellus (Schreber). (I) Argas vespertliianis (Latr.). 

(A) Ceratonyssus muscuU (Koch). 

(S) IschnopsyUus octactenus (Kolenati). 


See E.M M. (1934), 
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Hosts. 


Parasites. 

M, tnysiactnus (Kuhl). 

(I) 

Argos vespertilionis (Latr.). 


(A) 

Spinturnix murinus Walck. 


(S) 

Ischnopsyllus octactenus (Kolenati). 

M. nattereri (Kuhl). 

(A) 

Trombicula autumnalis (Shaw). 


(S) 

Ischnopsyllus octactenus (Koleqati). 

E. serotinus (Schreber). 

(J) 

Argas vespertilionis (Latr.). 


(A) 

Ceratonyssus musculi (Koch). 


(A) 

spinturnix sp. 


(S) 

Ischnopsyllus octactenus (Kolenati). 

/?. ferrum-equinum insulanus 

(N) 

Nycteribia (Listropodia) pedicularia (Latr.). 


Barrett-Hamilton. 

(I)= Ixodoidca. (A)=:Acarina (Mites). (S)=rSiphonaptera. (N)= Nycteribiidae. 
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Nfc:\V SPECIES AND FORMS OF AFRICAN LVCAENIDAE 
(I.EP. RHOP.). 

BY G, TALBOT, F.K.E.S. 

(Pl.ATKS I - III.) 

(Concfuded from p. 127.) 

44. Uranothautna aniitwrii Ob. 9 ^Mcans nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 13.) 

The typical female from Abyssinia is the fuscous one without 
white colouring above. This was described by Ungemach, M^. 
Soc. Sci. Nat. Maroc 32, p. 89, 1932. There is a specimen in the 
Hope Museum. 

The form which occurs in Kenya and Tanganyika Territory 
resembles falketisteini Dew. in the extent of the white areas on 
both wings. The markings of the upperside are also similar, 
though the subapical band on the fore-wing is curved. 

Hah, —In the Hope Museum from S.E. Rhodesia, Melsetter, 
3,800 ft., 4-5.iv. 1907 {C, F. M.. Swynnerton), Kenya : Mau Escarp¬ 
ment, Lumbwa, ca. 7,000ft., June, 1920 (H. L. Andrewes) (type); 
id., March, 1921, one; Cherangani Hills, 6,200ft., 40 miles east of 
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Elgon, 10.ii.1925 (C. -R. iS. Pitman)^ one; Kongwa, ca. 210 miles 
west of Dar-es-Salaam, 27.iv. 1927 (K. SU A, Rogers)^ one. Also in 
B.M. from Hoeysbridge, and from Itumba in Tanganyika Territory. 

45. Uranothauma cordatus Shpe. 9 • 

This sex does not appear to have been described, and is ex¬ 
tremely rare. 

Resembles above the 9 of nubifer Trim. On the forewing the marginal 
black is of even width to the tornus. The discal spot in 2 is placed proximally 
to the one in 3 , and the spot below vein 2 is placed under the one above it. These 
two lower discal spots are well marked on the underside. 

In the B.M. (CoU. Joicey) from N.W. Kivu (neallotype) and W. 
Uganda (two specimens). 

46. Uranothauma falkensieini lycw. 9 f. Uinbra nov. 

On the upperside the white areas are almost entirely or are en¬ 
tirely suppressed by a suffusion of the ground-colour. 

Type specimen from Dabida, ca. 100 miles north-west of Mom¬ 
basa, Wusi, ca. 4,200ft., 20.V.1908 {K. St, A, Rogers); id., 30.v. 
1904; id., II. ii.1911; id., 12.ii.1912; id., i.iv.1916. Also from 
Taveta, 22.xii.1903 (/i. St, A, Rogers). In the B.M. a specimen 
from Kenya : Hoeysbridge, 1924 {C, R, S, Pitman), This shows 
no trace of white on upperside. 

47. Caoyrem palemon ghimimi subsp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 20.) 

<5*9- Upperside not different from the typical form. Underside darker 
owing to reduction of white scaling and thinner white markings. On the hind¬ 
wing the space between the two costal spots is wider. The while spot in 3 is 
shorter. The 9 show-s only a slight trace of blue on the upperside. 

Hab, —S.W. Abyssinia: Shoa Ghimirra Prov., Jan., 1925, 4 cf cf» 
I 9 (fyp^ cf 25.1, type 9 Nados Prov., Ganji River, 5,500 

feet, 7.11.1925, I 9 ; Burtura, Shoa Ghimirra Prov., 28.i. 1925, i cf ; 
Maji, 16.iv. 1925, I 9 I below Gore, 6,000 ft., 18.xii.1926, 1 9 5 
Anderacha, 3.ii.i927, i 9 * ^.11 collected by Arnold Hodson. 

48. Castalius margaritaceus Shpe. f. phasnia f. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 14.) 

In this form the underside markings are only faintly indicated, 
and the discal spot on the hind-wing is usually entirely absent. 

This form appears to occur frequently with the typical one both 
in Kenya and Uganda. 

Type specimen a cf from Kenya: East Trans-Nzoia, 40 miles 
east of Elgon, Cherangani Hills, 6,200 ft. (C. J?. S. Pitman). 
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49* Castalius ertli Auriv. kftffftna subsp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 17.) 

(^9* Upperside of the forewing with the white band anteriorly narrow’er, 
its outer edge more irregular than the typical form. The projection in the cell 
is triangular and sometimes its apex reaches the upper margin of the cell. 
Hindwing without a white submarginal line. Post-discal spots in ic —5 usually 
fused with the marginal black. 

Underside of forewing differs distinctly from ertli in having the lower basal 
stripe separated from the costal stripe, being only joined to it at the base. 



CiKNiTAi-iA OF Caslaltus. 

Fig. 3.—A, one of the falces of C. ertli kaffana Talb.; B, one of the 
falces of C. ertli Auriv, 


(renitalia (fig. 3), The most ob\itius divergence from the typical form is 
lound in the shape of the falces. These are shorter and much broader, with a 
gradual curve. In ertli (fig. 3^) they are lunger, rather slender, and strongly 
curved. 

Hah .— South-west Abvssinia : Nado’s Province, Yeki, 4,950 
feet, 3.11.1925, 2 cf cf (lypc); Mocha District, Gamadura, 6,200 ft., 
22.11,1925, 1 9 (allotype). 'Fhe long series of this insect from vari¬ 
ous localities in South-west Abyssinia contained only two females. 

50. Azanus tongidemis B.-Bkr. 9 * 

(PI. II, Fig. 19; PI. Ill, Fig. 16.) 

Upperside without blue ba.sal area. Underside much paler than the c^. 

9 neallotype from Kenya : E. Trans-Nzoia, 40 miles east of 
Elgon, Cherang*ani Hills, 6,200ft., 7.11.1925 {C. R. S. Pitman), 

An extremely rare species, as only the cf type appears to be 
known in addition to this specimen. 

51. EVeres micyolus distineta subsp. nov. 

(PI. n, Figs. 15 and 18.) 

cJ* Upperside with dark marginal borders as in miryclus, broader in a 
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specimen from Uganda. Underside of forewing with distinct and separate post- 
discal spots, not marks as in typical form; these and the discoceiluiar mark are 
much darker than in the typical form. On the hindwing the post-discal series 
is placed nearer the cell so that the spot in 2 conies almost beneath the disctv 
cellular mark. The tw'o black costal spots are placed a trifle closer together. 

9 . Forewing above with pale blue proximal area as far as the post>discal 
spots. These spots are smaller than in the typical 9 * In cellules 2 and 3, be¬ 
tween the spots and the dark border, there is a whitish bar. Hindwing as in 
typical 9 except that the submarginal white spots are strongly marked. Under¬ 
side as in the (S. 

Hab, —N.E. Rhodesia : Luwingu to mouth of Chambezi River, 
10.X.1908, 3 cfcf (• 5 * Neave) (type); Chinsali, 4,300ft., April, 
1908, I 9 (•^* L. Young to Mpika, November, 1908, 

I cT Neave); N. Lake Bangweolo, 4,200ft., Luwingu, 

i.i.1908, I 9 (•^- Neave). N.W. Rhodesia: Alala Plateau, 
Ndola District, 2 cfcf. W. Uganda: Toro, 7,000—9,000ft., xi, 
xii, 1900, I cf {C. A. Wiggins). Uganda : W. Buddu, Malabi- 
gambo Forest, Katera, xi.1933, i 9 (^* N. E. Jackson) (allotype). 
Also in the B.M. {Coll. Joicey) from E. Congo: Urindi District, 
Upper Ruvubu River, vii, viii.1919, ca. 1,700 metres, cf cf • 

52. Lepidoclirysops subvariegata sp. nov. 

(PI. II, Fig. 16; and PI. Ill, Fig. 15.) 

Allied io carsoni Butl. from Fwambo, and to variegaia B.-Bkr. 
from Kenya, being nearest the latter. 

c?. Upperside pate blue as in vanVgota, with a narrower disciJtelluIar spot 
and thinner black edging to both wings. Hind wing with black marginal spot, 
edged with yellow proximally, as in variegata. 

Und(‘rside coloured as in variegata^ smoky-grey with white markings. On 
the forewing the anterior four spots of the |)Ost-discal band are plaied in a 
straight line, the spot in 2 more proximal, and the one below it in line with it. 
The white inner border to the dark submarginal band is narrower thati in the 
allied form. Hindwing with five rounded black spots as in variegata, the one 
on the inner margin in la being as large as the others. The post-discal band 
is not connected with the discoceiluiar spot by a white bar as in variegaia. It 
is formed of a curved series* of six rounded spots between veins ib and 6; (he 
spots in 4 and 3 are placed below the one in 6, and the po.sterior three are 
more proximal. The submarginal triangular white marks are not so heavy as 
in vangeata, and the marginal dark spots are smaller. A marginal black spot 
in 2 as on upper .side, with a smaller and similar spot in ic. 

The chief difference on the hindwing from variegata is in the position of the 
f)ost-discal band, which i.s more evenly curved, and the anterior spot is not 
separated. 

This insect may be a race of variegata. 

Hah. — Abyssinia: Dirre Dawa, 23.vii. 1908 {R, E. Drake^ 
Brockman) y 1 cf *>n the B.M. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I- 111 . 

PLATE I. 

(All the figures four-fifths natural size.) 

Fig. I. Alaena kagera, sp.n,, cf. Type. Hills on west side of Kagera R., 
Tanganyika Territory; 30® 55/ E., 2° 5/ S.; dry season ; 16.vi.1916. 
G. D. Hale Carpenter. 

,, 2. Mimacraea krausei^ f.n. viviana^ 9 * Type. Uganda, Bunyoro, Bugoma 

forest; 3,700 feet; cool and dense; i.xii.1911. S. A. Neave. 

,, 3. Mimacraea hrau^ei, f.n. elgotiae, . Type. Uganda, Siroko river near 

western foot of Mt. Klgon ; 3,600 feet; dense forest strip ; 13.vii.1911. 
.S. A. Neave. 

,, 4. Teriomima minima, f.n. sty/^ia, (^. T>pe. Mombasa, Rabai; 700 feet; 

2i.xii.U)og. Canon K. St. A. Rogers. 

,, 5. Liptena hapale, sp.now^ 9 - Type. Uganda, Bunyoro, Budongo forest; 

Aug.-Sept. 1934. T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, 6. Lipteua fiavicans, f.n. aniens, . Type. Oni, 70 miles east of Lagos; 

forest; dry season; 10.iii.1912. W. A. Lamborn. 

,, 7. Eresiua crola, sp.n., 9 - Type. S.W, Uganda, Lake Edward, near 

mouth of Ntungwe river; about 3,000 feet; 10-24.ix. 1922. G. D. 
Hale Carpenter. 

,, 8. Kft'sina htlinea, sp.n., 9 - Type. Under suiface. Kenya Colony, 

Kavirondo, Kakamega; 25.vi.1931. T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, 9. Lachnocnema disrupta, sp.n., . Holotype. S.W. l^ganda, Kigezi 

district, C'hah.ifi, in Rift V'allej ; about 6,500 feet; 7.ix.i92i. G. D. 

Hale Carpenter. 

,, 10 Lachnocnema disrupta, sp.n., 9 . .Allotype. X.E. Rhcxlesia, Kasama 
district, C'hambe/i \alley; 3,900 fe<‘t ; 7.v.1908. S. \. Neave. 

,, II. Dcudonx {Hypokopelatcs) oiraeda Hew., 9 * Belgian Congo, Haut 
Congo, Basankusu, Bongandanga; 13.iii.29. GfTtrude \lnall. 

,, 12. Deudortx (H\pokope 1 ates) anetia, f.n. anetta, (^. Type. Undersurface. 

Olokemeji, 90 miles north of Lagos; 277 feet; January, 1911. 
L, S. Noble. 

,, 13. Pseudaletis clymenu.s, f.n. suhanf^ulata, c?. Type. Sierra Leone, 

Regent, three miles south-east of Freetown; 24.x. 1911. (The late) 
Ci. .\. booster. 

,, 14. Hypolyiaena liara, f.n. plana, (S. .Mlotype. N.E. Rhodesia, mouth 
of th<‘ Chambe/i to Mansya riv«*r and Lake Young; 4,500 feet; 
29 .x,h)o8. .S. a. Neave. 

,, 15. Hypolycaena liara, f.n. plana, 9 Holotype. Same as 14, except 
25.x. 1908. 

,, 16. Hypolycaena huxioni, 9 » f*n. divisa. Type. N.E. Rhodesia, Lake 
A\)ung to Mpika ; 6.xi-i9o8. S. .V. Neave. 

,, 17. Siugeta howkeri, f.n. nyasana, 9 - Allotype. Under side. Nyasaland, 
Maiwale, 12 miles east of Fort Johnston; 3,200 feet; 25.ii.1923. 
W. A. Lamborn. 

PLATE II. 

(.Ml the figures about three-quarters natural size.) 

Fig. I. Psendiolaus pouUoni Riley, 9 - Neallotype. Kenya Colony, Sagalla 
Mt., about 100 miles W.N.W. of Mombasa; about 3,500 feet; 
29.xii.1916. Canon K. St. A. Rogers. 

«, 2. Kpamera tajoraca, f.n. haemus, ^. Type. Kenya Colony, south-east 

slopes of Mt. Elgon, 18 miles south-west of Kitale; October, 1933. 
T. H. E. Jackson. 
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,, 3. Epamera aphnaeoides Riley, cS • Neallotype. South-west Uganda, 

Kigezi district, Ruanda, eastern escarpment of Rift valley, Behungi; 
about 8,300 feet; 8.ix.i92i. G. D. Hale Carpenter. 

,, 4. Epamera aemulm, 9 , f-n. apatosa. Type. Near Mombasa, Chalani, 

about 15 miles north of Rabai; about 600 feet; 9.V1.1911. Canon 
K. St. A. Rogers. 

,, 5. Pseudiolaus poultoni Riley, (^, Data as for Fig. 1, except 5.iv.i9is. 

,, 6. Spindasis aderna, f.n. pan, 9 * Type. Kenya Colony, South Kavi- 

rondo, Ugaia; about 3,800 feet; January, 1903. C. A. Wiggins. 

,, 7. Aphnaeus coronae, sp.n., c?. Type. South Sudan, Mongalla Station; 

June, 1930. Captain I. G. Owen. 

,, 8. Lycaenesihes saddacus, sp.n., Type, .-\byssinia, Lake Saddaca; 

8.viii,i9o8. Lieut.-Col. R. E. Drake-Brockman. 

,, 9. Axiocerses harpax, f.n. kadugli, cf. T)rpe. Southern Sudan, Nuba 

hills between El Obeid and Lake No, Kadugli; 29.xii.1904. Lieut.- 
Col. R. S. Wilson. 

,, 10. Lycaenesthes wilsoni, sp.n., 9 - Type. South-west .\byssinia, Kuron 
river; 3,300 feet; 28.iv.1925. Arnold Hobson. 

,, II. Lycaenesthes ochreofascia, sp.n., 9 - Allotype. Lake Victoria, Sese 
Islands, north-east corner of Bugalla Isle; 13.xii.19x2. G. D. Hale 
Carpenter. 

,, 12. Lycaenesthes hodsoni^ sp.n., (S. Paratype. South-west Abyssinia, 
Kibish river; 6° it N., 35° 28/ E. ; 2,800 feet; 28.ix. 1925. Arnold 
Hudson. The type and two other paratypes bear th(* same data. 

,, 13. Uranothauma anttnorii, 9 , f-n. albicans. Type. Kenya Colony, 
Lumbwa, on west slope of Mau Escarpment; about 7,000 feet; 
June, 1920. H. L. Andrewes. 

,, 14. Castalius margantaceus, f.n. phasma, T. Type, Under side. Kenya 
Colony, East Trans-N/oia, Cherangani Hills; 6,200 feet; 1923-24. 
Captain C. R. Pitman. 

,, 15. Everes micylus, (.n. disttncta, ■?. Type. North-east Rhotlesia, Lu^\ingu 
to mouth of Chambe/i river; lo.x. 1908. S. A. Neave. 

,, 16. Lepidochrysops suhvariegata, sp,n,, c? • "l yp<’* Abyssinia, Dirre-Dawa ; 
23.vii.1908. Lieut.-Col. R. E. Drake-Brockman. 

,, 17. Caslaltus ertli, f.n. kaffana, (^, Type. South-\\cst .Abyssinia, NadoN 
Province, Yeki ; 4,950 feet. Arnold Hod.si>n. 

,, 18. Everes micylus, f.n. disiincta, 9. Under .side. Allotype. I'ganda, 
South, Buddu, Malabigambo forest, Katera; November, 1933. 
T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, 19. Azanus tongidensis B-B., 9 * Neallotype. Kenya Colony, Eastern 
Trans-Nzoia, Cherangani Hills; 6,200 feet; 7,11.1925. Captain 
G. R. Pitman. 

,, 20. Cacyreus palemon, f.n. ghiniirra, 9 - Under side. Allotype. South¬ 
west Abys.sinia, Shoa Ghimirra Province; i8.i.i925. .Arnold Hodson. 

PLATE III. 

The undersides of certain specimens figured on Plates A and B. 

(All the figures slightly under four-fifths natural size.) 

Fig. i, Eresina crola. 

,, 2. Alaerta kagera, 

,, 3. Mimacraea krausei viviana, 

,, 4. J^chnocnema disrupt a, 9 - 
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,, 5* Mimncraea ktatisci elgonae. 

y, 6. Stugeta bowkeri nyasana. 

,, 7. Pseudaletis clymenus subangulata. 

,, 8 . Pseudiolaus poulioni, 9. 

q. Pseudiolaus poultoni, . 

,, 10. Aphnaeus coronae, 

,, II. Epameta aemulus apatosa. 

,, 12. Lycaenesthes ochreofascia. 

13. Lycaenesthes wilsoni. 

,, 14. Lycaenesthes hodsoni, 

,, 15. Lepidochrysops subvariegata. 

,, 16. /4zartf<5 tongidensis. 

,, 17. Epamera tajoraca haemus. 

University Museum, Oxford 

(Hope Department). 

February, iq35. 


NOTES ON THE (iALLERIH) MOTH CORCYRl CEPIIALONICA 

Stainton. 

BY J. M. NTCOL, B.SC. 

For many years Coreyra cvphalonica Stainton (Family Cialle- 
riidac) has been known as a pest on rice, ground-nuts, cacao, etc., 
but it docs not previously seem to ha\e been found doing much 
damage to cacao. Munro and Thomson (i) during their survey of 
the lx>ndon fXx'ks in 1929 give the island of St, Lucia as the 
country from which most damage to cacao is recorded. They found 
no cacao from Venezuela atfected by this moth. 

An examination of several ‘Lists of Intercepted Plant Pests’ 
published by the l^iited States Dept. Agric. Plant Quarantine 
Bureau shows that Corevra is most often imported into the United 
States on cacao from Africa. Damage to cacao is also recorded 
to a lesser extent from other countries, the chief of these being 
Brazil and Ecuador. C'acao from Central America, Trinidad, 
\'ene/uela, IXiminica and the Philippine Islands has also been 
found affected. 

Recently, however, in some samples of \"enezuelan cacao sent 
to this country in closed tins, larvae of Corcyra cephalonica were 
found in great numbers. In one tin the damaged beans amounted 
to twelve per cent, of the total. One larva of Ephestia elutella was 
found, but that the damage was due to Corcyra was evident from 
the great number of larvae of this species and the type of the frass. 

Corcyra seems to thrive excellently on cacao, and the life-cycle 
can be completed in a relatively short time. 

Chittenden (2) states that during the summer in the United 
States the life-cycle from egg to egg took 28 to 42 days. At 68®— 
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7o'*F. he gives 43 days as the time. In the present instance the 
times found have been much longer. At 77® F. (25^0.) the com-- 
plete life-cycle fron^ egg to adult occupied 87 to 100 days, which 
time was made up as follows: egg 7 days, larva 80 days, pupa 10 
days. At 72®F. (22^C.) the length of the stages were: egg 8 days, 
larva 85 days, pupa 10 days, making a total from egg to adult of 
103 days. 

During its life the larva eats voraciously and leaves behind 
frass which can be distinguished fairly readily from that of Ephestia 
and the other storage moths. Coreyra frass is much larger and on 
cacao it seems to be paler in colour than that left by the other 
moths. This latter observation would, of course, depend to a great 
extent on the type of cacao concerned. 

Corcyra cephalonica been called the ‘ Rice Moth ’ (2) because 
of a supposed preference for rice as a food-material. Although 
thriving very well on rice it is very catholic in its tastes, and it has 
also been recorded on maize, linseed, currants, ground-nuts, cacao, 
chocolate, cocoa-powder, ship’s biscuits, etc. Although no refer¬ 
ence to the fact can be found in the literature on this insect, it has 
frequently been found doing considerable damage to locust-beans. 

Description of the varioi^s Stages. 

Imago. Fore-wings yellow brown to brown, with two dark, broken, longi¬ 
tudinal lines. Hind-wings cream to pale brown, much fringed. Durrant and 
Beveridge (3), in their figure of the wings of C. cephalonica which has been 
reproduced by Chittenden (2), show nervure 10 stalked with ii. An examina¬ 
tion of the wings of fourteen moths showed that these nervures were more often 
separate, as in fig. f. The numbers of the various types were : 10 and ii separate, 
eleven moths; 10 and ii connate, two moths; 10 stalked with ii, one moth. 
The size across the outspread wings varies from 14 mm. to 20 mm., the female 
being usually larger than the male. 

Egg. The eggs are yellow-white, lustrous bodies. They are relatively large, 
measuring 0.6 mm. by 0.34 mm. The surface (fig. h) is tuberculate or granular 
and there is a small protuberance at one end. The eggs are usually laid on or 
near suitable food-material and they are kept in place by means of an adhesive 
substance. 

Larva. The description of this stage given by Durrant and Beveridge (3) is 
too short for identifications. The full-grown larvae are stout and about 15 mm. 
in length. The colour is dirty-white or pinkish. This colour varies within con¬ 
siderable limits, being light when the larvae are fed on a light-coloured food 
and dark when they are fed on a dark-coloured substance. The setae arise from 
pale chitinised areas which are just visible to the naked eye. The head capsule 
is reddish-brown, getting darker towards the mouth. The prothoracic plate is 
paler than the head capsule, darkening towards the base. The prothoracic suture 
is well formed and distinct. On the first and eighth abdominal segments a seta 
arises from a very definite, broken, circular chitinised area. The anal plate is 
bluntly ^triangulate, pale grey-brown, often darkening towards the anterior edge. 
On the ninth abdominal segment there is a small, dorsally placed, pale grey- 
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brown cordate plate flanked by two smaller, circular areas each giving rise 
to a seta. 

Pupa. The yellow-brown colour becomes darker as the time of emergence 
approaches. Length 9—12 mm. The eyes are seen as circular areas concolourous 
with the body, but they become darker and finally black just before transforma¬ 
tion, Exposed part of maxillae a little more than half the length of the first 
pair of legs. Antennae continued almost to end of wings. The anal segment is 
furnished with two pairs of processes, the large** pair being produced almost into 
spines. A very distinctive feature of the pupa is to be found on the dorsum. 
On seven of the nine abdominal segments viewed dorsally ate two short raised 
median longitudinal lines set very close together and much darker than the 
body colour. 



Corcyra cephalonica Stainton. (a) Larva; (b) pupa, ventral surface; (c) pupa, 
dorsal surface; (d) first, second, third thoracic and first abdominal segments; 
(e) eighth, ninth and anal segments; (f) forewing, showing neuration; (g) hind¬ 
wing, showing neuration; (h) egg. All much magnified. 

This character serves to distinguish the pupa of Corcyra from 
the pupae of the other storage moths, i.e. Ephestia elutella, E. 
cautella, Flodia interpunctella, etc. In the same way the semilunar 
areas on the first and eighth abdominal segments of the larva give 
a ready means of distinguishing it from the larvae of the other 
species. In Ephestia and in Plodia (in which they are sub-obsolete) 
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the circular areas arise on the second thoracic and eighth ab¬ 
dominal segments. 

Cocoon, The cocoon formed by the larva just before pupation is white and 
very thick and felt-like. Very often frass and other debris are used in the con¬ 
struction of the cocoon. These cocoons are often found in numbers closely 
matted together in such a way that it is only with considerable difficulty that 
they can be separated. 
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A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION OF VARIATION IN CRYPTIC 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY G. V. HUDSON, F.R.E.S., F.N.Z.INST. 

In the course of my work on New Zealand Lepidoptera, I have 
often come across striking instances of great variation amongst 
those species which are specially protected from their enemies by a 
close resemblance to the surroundings (Protective Resemblance, or 
Cryptic Coloration), but, so far as I am aware, no attempt has so 
far been made to explain why Cryptic Coloration should be asso¬ 
ciated with great variability, especially amongst the commoner and 
more abundant species in which it so frequently occurs. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the Geometrina, the most in¬ 
teresting group of the Macro-Lepidoptera we have in New Zealand. 
In order to present the subject in an intelligible form, I propose 
first to give a few of the most striking instances of actual variation 
which have come under my notice, and then to state, as briefly as 
possible, the explanation which has suggested itself to me as the 
most probable. 

In the beautiful genus Chloroclystis we have such extreme 
variation that the greatest difficulty has been experienced in fixing 
the limits of many of the species, and much still remains to be 
done before our knowledge of the genus can be regarded as in any 
way satisfactory. In all the species the general colour scheme is 
directed to the protection of the insects whilst-resting with out¬ 
spread wings on tree-trunks. In some there is a certain amount of 
approximation to the appearance of bird-droppings, and these often 
rest on leaves (C. sphragitis, C. sandycias, etc.). Large white 
blotches are commonly met with on the fore-wings of species, which 
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are otherwise more or less g^een or brown in their general colora¬ 
tion, and these forms are strikingly suggestive of white lichens, 
or bird-droppings; such markings also tend to break up the real 
outline of the insect, and thus contribute towards its invisibility. 
In the extremely variable and abundant Tortrix excessana similar 
white blotches occasionally occur, and this form was at one time^ 
regarded as a distinct species under the name of Tortrix biguttana. 
Great variation exists ip the very common Hydriomena deltoidata, 
but the very numerous species included under Xanthorhoe are not 
so variable. In Epirrhanthis the general coloration is that of dead 
leaves, and extreme variation is always in evidence. In the dark 
brown forms irregular blotches of yellow occur, and markings sug¬ 
gestive of patches of fungi, so often present on dead leaves, are 
met with in endless variety. Almost all the species comprised in 
the extensive genus Selidosema are subject to such great variation 
that here again there has been the utmost difficulty in compre¬ 
hending the true species, and we are still far from a complete 
knowledge of these difficult forms. Several of the commonest 
species (S. product at a, S. dejectaria, and S. patia grata) are at the 
same time the most variable. The interesting genera Azclina and 
Gargaphia include some of the most variable ‘ dead leaf' forms we 
have, and in addition possess the extraordinary instinct of allowing 
themselves to fall through the air with outspread wings, when they 
exactly resemble a falling leaf. Even if the precise spot where they 
come to rest is located, the utmost difficulty is often experienced in 
finding the insect. Finally, in the genus DeeJana, we have in the 
abundant D, floccosa •ono of the most variable moths in New 
Zealand. The colour-scheme of the fore-wings^ which alone are 
exposed when the insect is resting, closely approx'imate to grey 
lichen, but the light and dark markings exhibit endless variety 
both in form and in intensity; a wffiole drawer full of specimens is 
in fact needed before any adequate idea of the species can be 
grasi>ed. 

As pn example of extreme variation outside the Lepidoptera, 
the very interesting little Neuroptcron Drepanacra hitwcula may 
be mentioned. When resting, its resemblance to a dead or partly 
skeletonised leaf is almost perfect, but the object aimed at is at¬ 
tained by endless variation in the detailed pattern on the wings. 
In some forms the midrib of the * leaf ’ is distinctly indicated by a 
dark line from the base to the apex of the fore-wing, but in others 
there is no trace of this adaptation. This insect rests with its 
wings closed as a steep roof, and the shape of the fore-wings, 
which alone are displayed, give the leaf-like appearance to all the 
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numerous forms of this remarkable insect. Needless to say, D. 
binocula has many synonyms. 

It was during last October, whilst netting varieties of ChlorcH 
clystis sandycias cki the coast hills near Sinclair Head, Cook Strait, 
that an idea occurred to me which I do not remember to have seen 
published. The conception of * Common Warning Colours ’ is of 
course a very old one and forms the basis of the Mullerian theory 
of mimicry. It is, in fact, generally agreed that a conspicuous 
pattern and coloration, held more or less in common by a number 
of distasteful or obnoxious insects (and their mimics), protects the 
‘ association ’ from destruction, in so far as birds and other pre¬ 
dators soon learn one such pattern and avoid it. As a result, the 
insects comprised in such an ‘ association ’ are not subjected to the 
same amount of * experimental tasting * as they would be if of 
different patterns, however conspicuous such varied patterns might 
be. Now the idea w’hich has occurred to me is the observe of this. 
A cryptic resemblance, however perfect, if possessed by a common 
and highly edible species, would soon be recognised and learnt by 
predators, and although remaining to a certain extent effective, 
would tend to become less efficient as the knowledge of predators 
increased. On the other hand, if the disguise is varied in endless 
detail, the task of learning and locating the cryptic species is enor¬ 
mously increased, and in this way great benefit will accrue to all 
species which add to a cryptic appearance the additional attribute 
of great variability. It has often been assumed that a very variable 
species is an assemblage of incipient species in the making. Such 
an explanation is somewhat conteclural, the question immediately 
arising as to why the intermediate forms have not been eliminated 
in the same way as they have been in the constant species, often 
very closely allied to the variable ones. On the other hand, if varia¬ 
tion is actively beneficial in baffling the insects’ enemies, its 
prevalence in cryptic forms is quite comprehensible, and the fact 
that so many highly variable species are also very abundant seems 
to favour this view. 

In conclusion* I desire to point out that the explanation here 
tentatively given has been reached through a study of a compara¬ 
tively small section of the limited insect fauna of New Zealand, 
and it is now presented mainly with the object of stimulating other 
workers, who may be more fortunately placed, to test its general 
validity. 

Hillview, Karori, W.3, 

Wellington, New Zealand. 

Afra 1935. 
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ON SOME HEMIPTERA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

BY W. E. CHINA, M.A. 

(Entom. Dept., Brit. Mus., Natural History). 

At the beginning of February of this year, 1 was able, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. E. C. Bedwell, to examine an interesting 
collection of Hemiptera made by Mr. P. Harwood. This collection 
contained, in addition to various rare forms, three species not pre¬ 
viously recorded from Britain. With Mr. Harwood's kind per¬ 
mission, I therefore propose to bring these species to the notice of 
British collectors. 

Family Lygaeidae. 

Acompus opactis Priesner. 

Acompus opacus was first distinguished from A, riifipes Wolff 
and described as a new species from Austria by Prof. H. Priesner 
in 1927 (Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. Inscktenbiologie, xxii (xxxi), pp. 
55-65). The following year it was recorded from France by Dr. H. 
Ribaut (Bull. Soc. Hist, Nat. Toulouse, Ivii, pp. 170-174), who later 
gave additional characters by which the species could be recog¬ 
nised (op.cit., Iviii, pp. 109-11, 1929). The distinguishing characters 
given by Ribaut are as follows :— 


. 4 . fufipes Wolff. 

Scutellum scarcely lunger than the 
rlaval commissure, for the greater 
part shining, only at base with a 
velvety band. 

Elytra very shiny, punctures large 
and sparse. PIlytral membrane in 
brachypterous form rectilinear on the 
internal three-quarters of its posterior 
margin, its internal margin much 
shorter than the claval commissure. 
Head less wide, eyes less prominent, 
projecting less than one-seventh the 
total width of head beyond anterior 
lateral angles of pronotum. 

Antennae shorter and more robust, 
the end segment dark brown. 

Posterior margin of the last abdominal 
segment above, black in the d- 

Femora, at least the intermediate and 
posterior pairs, light fulvous. 

Species living in moist places. 


A. opacus Priesner, 
Scutellum twice as long as the claval 
commissure, entirely dull velvety. 

Elytra less shining, with finer and 
more dense punctures. Elytral mem¬ 
brane in brachypterous form broadly 
rounded at posterior margin, internal 
margin as long as the claval com¬ 
missure. 

Head wider, eyes more prominent, 
projecting one-fifth the total width of 
head beyond anterior lateral angles of 
pronotum. 

Antennae longer and more slender, the 
end segment often concolorous, light 
fulvous. 

Posterior margin of last abdominal 
segment above, tinted with yellow in 
the cf. 

Femora dark brown for almost their 
entire length except in var, laeHpes 
Ribaut, in which they are light ful¬ 
vous. 

Species living in dry places. 
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A. opacus is now known to occur in Germany and Holland. 

The British example was taken at Colchester, Essex. Mr. Har¬ 
wood writes: ‘ It was taken a good many years ago, probably by 
my late father, or possibly by my brother; it is also possible I 
took it myself. I am fairly certain it was prior to 1900.’ 


Peritrechus angusticoUis Sahib. 

Beosus angusticoUis Sahlberg R.F., Monog. Geocoris. Fenn., 1848, 

p. 66. 

This species most resembles P. geniculatus Hahn, but is readily 
distinguished by its smaller size, narrower form, more incrassate 
antennae, narrower head, and femora fulvous at base instead of 
entirely black. Saunders’ key to the British species of Peritrechus 
can be modified as follows :— 


(2) I 
(i) 2 
(4) 3 

(3) 4 

(6) 5 

is) 6 

(8) 7 

( 7 ) 8 


Front femora with one obscure spine, membrane with a distinct white 
apical spot. Length 4—^4.7 mm. ... P, sylvestris F. {luniger Saund.). 

Front femora with two more or less distinct spines; membrane without 
an apical spot. 

Femora fulvous on basal half; antennae incrassate. Length 3.6—4 mm. 

. P. angusticoUis Sahib. 

Femora entirely black. 

Hind tibiae entirely pale except for small dark mark at base of middle 
and hind pair; antennae long and slender. Length 5—6mm. 

. P. graciUcotnis Put. 

Hind tibiae entirely black, slightly paler at apex; antennae shorter and 
less .slender. 

Pronotum transverse; antennae slender; elytra and membrane distinctly 
mottled. Length 5—5.2 mm. P. nuhilus Fall. 

Pronotum less tran.sverse, more than half as long as wide at base; 
antennae slightly thickened, but not so much so as in angusticoUis. 
Length 5—5.6 mm. P. geniculatus Hahn. 


Peritrechus angusticGllis Sahib, occurs in Sweden, Germany, 
France, Finland, N. Russia, Caucasus Siberia. 

The British example was taken by Mr. P. Han^^ood at Studland, 
Dorset, cm September 8th, 1934. 


Drymus pumilio Put. 

Puton, Ann. Soc. Ent. France {5), vii, Bull, des Stances, p. xxxv, 
1S77. Synopsis M^femipt. Heteropt. de France I, Pt. i, p. 71, 
1878. 

Something like a small dark male of D. sylvaticus F. but rela¬ 
tively broad across middle of elytra, and with legs entirely brown. 
According to Puton this species differs from all others of the genus 
by its small size^ 5*5—^3mm, Some males of D. ptltcomis, hcjw- 
cver, are nert more than 3 mm. long but they differ from pumiUo in 
the more elongate form, shining pronotum and pilose tibiae. 
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Saunders’ key to the British species of Drymu$ may be modified 
to include D, latus D. & S. (s=D. confusus Horv., not D. pilicornis 
M. & R. as stated by Oshanin) and D. pumilio Put. 

(12) I Pronotum dull or, if shining anteriorly, distinctly punctate. 

(7) 2 Tibiae with long projecting hairs. 

{ 4 ) 3 Abdomen beneath dull, closely punctured, pubescence dense. 

. D. pilipes Fieb. 

(3) 4 Abdomen beneath shining, unpunctured, or with fine wrinkles, pubes¬ 
cence scattered. 

(6) 5 Larger, 4,5—^5.5 mm. Anterior femora with one large and two or 

three minute teeth. Anterior tibiae of c? nearly straight. 

. D, latus D, & S {D, confusus Horv.). 

(5) 6 Smaller, 3—^3.5 mm. Anterior femora with one large and five or six 
minute teeth. Anterior tibiae of d much curved, gradually dilated 
inwardly at apex ... D. pilicornis M. & R. 

(2) 7 Tibiae without projecting hairs. 

(ii) 8 Posterior lobe of pronotum distinctly wider than anterior lobe; lateral 
margins of pronotum feebly concavely sinuate. 


(10) 9 Length 2.5—^3 mm.; legs entirely brown . D. pumilio Put. 

(9) 10 Length 3.7—5 mm,; femora and tibiae black . D. sylvaticus F. 


(8) II Posterior lobe of pronotum very little wider than anterior lobe; lateral 
margins of pronotum strongly concavely sinuate. 

.. D. brunneus Sahib. 

(i) 12 Pronotum shining anteriorly, impunctate or nearly so .. D. piceus Flor. 

New Count\' Records. 

In addition to the above new species, Mr. Harwood has taken 
the following rare and interesting species, the occurrence of which 
is worth recording. 

Lygu$ atovmrius Mey. (Capsidae). 

Numerous specimens on Douglas Fir near Wimborne, Dorset, 
16.ii. 1935, in company with Cardiastethus jasciiveniris Garb, and 
two specimens in the New Forest, Hants, date not stated. 

This species has been recorded hitherto only from Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Ireland (Dublin Co., Wicklow Co.). 

Acalypta platychila Fieb. (Tingitidae). 

Several specimens at West Parley, Dorset, on 20.vi. 1930. 
Previously only known from Suffolk, where it was collected by 
Mr. Harwood at Brandon, 25.V.1912, and at Mildenhall, 13.V.1931. 

Acalypta nigrina Fall. (Tingitidae), 

One specimen at Rannoch, Perthshire, vii.1921. 

Previously only known from Somerset, Oxfordshire, Morayshire 
and Inverness (Aviemore). 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

May 3i2i, 1935. 









(I) TWO FURTHER RECORDS OF THE ASSOCIATtON OF 
HIPPOBOSCIDAE AND MALLOPHAGA. 

(U) AN ANTHOCORID BUG FEEDING ON DERMANYSSUS 
GALLINAE (Redi). 

liV GORDON B, THOMPSON 

(Department of Entomology, British Museum (Nat. Hist.)). 

L 

For the material on which the two following records are based 
1 am indebted to Dr, Jos. Bequaert, of the Harvard University 
Medical Schoc^, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

(1) A PhUopterus attached to the abdomen of a Lynchia taken 
off Pyromelana orix nigrifrons Bdhm., Belg^ian Congo, Kamaniola 
(2° 45' S., 29® E.; in the valley of the Ruzizi River) (/. Bequaert colL). 

Dr. Bequaert tells me that the Lynchia on which he found the 
louse represents a species new to science and that he will shortly 
be describing it. The record is of particular interest as it appears 
to be the first time that a Hippoboscid has been found with a louse 
attached to it in Africa. 

(2) A Degeeriella marginalis (Burmeister) attached to one side 
of the abdomen of Omithomyia chloropus Bergr., taken off Turdut^ 
pilaris Linn, (Fieldfare), Sweden, Karlshamn, 29.vi.1905 (. 4 . G. 
Hammar coll,). 

During the past year I have examined roughly one hundred and 
fifty Hippoboscidae of various species, from the British Isles and 
Uganda, and in each case I have known the name of the hosts upon 
which the Hippoboscidae were taken and also whether any lice 
were taken on the hosts. I did not find a single case of such an 
association as this. Judging from these figures, it is evident that 
the extent to which Mallophaga become attached to Hippoboscidae 
is extremely small. 

II. 

In connection with the investigations into the ectoparasites of 
the Swallow (Hirundo r. rustica Linn.) under the auspices of the 
British Ornithological Trust, I received the linings of nine nests of 
Swallows during September, 1934. In every case the nests were 
swarming with examples of all stages of the cc«nmon ‘ fowl mite, ’ 
Demumyssus gallinae (Redi), the determination of which has been 
kindly checked for me by Dr. Finnegan. The nests were from the 
following localities:-—Sussex, nr. Hastings, Fairlight, ix.1934 
(P, A, D, HoUotn); Suffolk, Woodbridge, ix.1934 (^, Mayall); 
Kent, Tenterden, ix.1934 Ticehurst), 

One of the nest linings from Fairlight contained a female 



example of the Anthocorid bug, Triphleps majusctUus Reut. (W. E. 
China det.). This bug was kept under observation together with 
the nest material and a very large number of mites, and I noticed 
that it continually attacked the mites. It pierced the dorsum of the 
abdomen of every mite that it encountered on the occasions when I 
was watching it and after a very short time withdrew its rostrum, 
leaving an empty exoskeleton. Having observed this on several 
occasions, I moved it to a large corked tube containing a piece of 
blotting paper. Every day for nearly two weeks a dozen mites were 
given to the bug and it fed voraciously on them. After this the 
bug died. 

China (1933)* has suggested that some of the Anthocoridae 
probably feed on mites (Acarina), and the above observation cer¬ 
tainly supports this suggestion. There were no visible forms of life 
in the nest other than the mites. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

March, 1935. 


Synharmonia (Coccitiella) conglohata L, and Propylea i^-punciata L.—The 
name commonly appearing in lists of British beetles as Halyzia congoblata L. 
should be deleted and Propylea i^-punctata L. substituted. According to Dr. 
K. G. Blair, of the British Museum (Nfitural History), the true C. conglohata L. 
has not been recorded as having occurred in the British Isles. Cox and Joy 
l>oth refer to our insect as C. i^^punciata, and omit conglohata ; but Sir T. H, 
Beare, in his * Catalogue of the Coleoptera of the British Isles,’ 1930, calls it 
Synharmonia conglohata, omitting the name i^-punctata, while Fowler gives 
i^^punctata L. as a synonym of Halyzia conglohata L. The confusion is of 
long standing, and, though Continental authorities have long since corrected it, 
British authors seem to have been slow to do so. Incidentally it may be noted 
that modern authors—Ganglbauer, Reitter, Korschefsky, Mader, Winkler, etc. 
—spell the names Propylaea, whereas Mulsant wrote Propylea. —^R. M. West 
(Lieut.-Colonel), F.R.E.S,, Brooklyn, Wootton Bridge, I.W. ; March 26th, 1935. 

Corixa dentipes Th, in Westmorland. —visit to a small tarn in the Appleby 
district of Westmorland on the 19th instant, in search of Corixids, was not so 
productive of that variety of forms as on a former visit seven years previously, 
when eight different species were taken. The predominant species on the present 
occasion was Callicorixa praeusta Fieb., Arctocorisa germari Fieb. being a poor 
second. Chief interest,, however, centred in Corixa dentipes Th., of which one* 
of each sex occurred, this being a new record for Westmorland. Its near ally, 
C. geojfro^i Leach, was also pre.sent, but equally scarce, two males only being 
taken. In Cumberland the two species occur in association in at least two 
localities; in a third locality where dentipes is found geoffroyi appears to be 
absent; the latter, of course, occurs in many ponds unaccompanied by dentipes. 
—F. H, Day, Carlisle: May 2yd, 1935. 

* Ann. Mag Nat. Hist., S«r. xo, Vol xf, p, 518. 
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Dumfriesshire Hetniptera^Hetefeptera in igs4- —A notable feature of the year 
1934 in thi$ district was the unusual abundance of Pentatomidae^ which quite 
confounded my previous experience With this family here. On 3i4viii I found 
a party of live Pieiodotus Uturatus Fab. on bramble, but only one was mature. 
Picromerus bidens L. was abundant on heather during August. Elasmostitkus 
interstinctiis L. and Elasmucha grisea L. occurred on birch in greater numbers 
than I have ever seen before. Twenty or thirty specimens could easily have 
been taken in an afternoon’s collecting in September. During this spring (1935) 
their desiccated and often limbless bodies were beaten from Scotch Firs, Zicrona 
coerulea L., one beaten from heather, y.viii, on Newton Moss, the first I have 
met with in ten years. Rhacognathus functatus L., four specimens beaten from 
heather on Newton Moss between 23.viii and 3.ix. Drytnus hrunneus Sahib., 
local and not very common by sweeping and in moss in spring. Scolopostethus 
thomsoni Reut. is common on nettles. I have taken this species in every month 
excepting December and January. Acalypta parvula Fall., uncommon, in moss 
and by sweeping rough herbage. Nabis rugosus L., abundant on heather. N, 
flavomarginatus Scholtx. is also common. Cryptostemma alienum H.-S., in fiood 
refuse at the mouth of the R. Kirtle in June. Phytocoris longipennis Flor is 
plentiful at Nutberry on oak trees in .August. Calocoris sexguttatus Fab., only 
locally common, frequenting nettles. Lygus kalmi L., common on umbels. 
Rhopedotomus ater L., common in damp situations in July, and a form with 
red pronotum is occasionally met with. Bothynotus pUosus Boh., three speci¬ 
mens, all were beaten from some birches on Newton Moss, ly.vii, quite 

away from any firs. Harpocera thoracica Fall., at Nutberry on oaks, and by 
sweeping on Newton Moss in early summer. Psallus beiuleti Fall., not rare on 
birch in June. P, roseus Fab. is locally abundant. Saida littoralis L., common 
on river banks in summer. It takes wing readily on sunny days and is then 
difficult to capture unless a net is used. Acanthia saltatoria L., not uncommon; 
occurs on our peat mosses as well as along river banks. A. ortkochila Fieb., 
rather rare; my specimens are from moss. A. c^album Fieb. I have only met 
with odd examples on river banks. Lack of suitable ponds makes my list of 
aquatic forms a meagre one, but in the holes left by the peat-cutters I have 
taken Arctocorisa sahlbergi Fieb., A. Umitata Fieb., A. fabricn Fieb., and CoZh- 
corixa praeusta Fieb. From a pool near the R. Kirtle I have A. fabricii Fieb. 
and A. Umitata Fieb.— ^Jas, Murray, 6 Burnside Road, Gretna : May 22nd, 1935. 


THE BRITISH TULLBERGIINAE. Px. I. 

(Figs, x— xi.) 

BY RICHARD S. BAGNALL, D.SC., F.R.S.B. 

When I first devoted my attention to the Collembola more than 
twenty-^five years ago no species of this group was known from 
the British Isles, but I quickly discovered several, of which I ^as 
able to identify Tvllbergia iapygiformis, the true quadrispina, 
affinis, calUpygos and krausbaueri. Meanwhile krausbaueri and 
quadrispina were recognised and brought forward as British by 
other workers, whilst Womersley published all these names in 19^9 
inliis keys to the British Collembola in circumstances I have already 
mentioned, thoiijgh when he brought forward his own record of 
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Oiffinis in another paper (Ent. Mo, Mag*., 1930, LXVI, p. 37), he 
stated that * apart from it being* contained in a manuscript list of 
British Collembola by Mr. R. S. Bagnall 1 know of no previous 
record from this country.* In the same year (1930) Womersley 
diag'nosed his Parattdlhergia concolor, whilst early in 1934 Davies 
broug-ht forward T. hipartita Handschin as British. Thus there are 
published records of P. concolor, T. quadrispina, krausbaueri, 
affinis and hipartita, whilst iapygiformis and callipygos appear as 
names only in Womersley’s key. 

These little creatures have always appealed to me, although I 
have paid but little attention to them for many years. In the spring 
of 1934 I began to collect these and other small fry {Protara and 
Pauropods) intensively and with considerable success. I have not, 
however, had the opportunity of working on the richer soils, so 
that whilst I have met with many further species new to the British 
fauna, I have not as yet re-taken quadrispina, afjinis, iapygiformis 
and callipygos, so that, whilst my researches have justified a re¬ 
vision of the classification (which I have published elsew^here) and 
this review of the British genera and species, my contribution is 
necessarily weak in respect to such species. In the following pages 
I have characterised the subfamily and its known Palaearctic 
genera and have dealt with the following species, of which those 
marked with an asterisk are recorded as British for the first 
time:— Paratullhergia concolor Worn., *P. carpenteri sp.n., *P. 
womersleyi sp.n., eonaphorura duboscqi (Den.), *Stenaphorura 
iapygiformis Abs., 5 . quadrispina Born., * 5 . axelsoni sp.n., * 5 . 
denisi sp.n. and *S, lubbocki sp.n. The species of the genera ATeo- 
tullbergia and Mesaphomra will be dealt with in the second part of 
this contribution. In diagnosing new species I have been particu¬ 
larly pleased to dedicate most of them to prominent entomo¬ 
logists — for the most part students of Collembola — whose names 
and work are too well known to be referred to separately. 

In the field these minute creatures may be distinguished from 
the smaller members of Onychiurinae by their narrower form and 
sinuous movements; unlike species of Onychiurus they do not roll 
up when disturbed, and if touched with a hair they slowly turn to 
right or left and walk on. From the writer’s experience in this 
country it is obvious that wide collecting will add considerably to 
our knowledge of the species and their distribution. They are to 
be found under stones (lightly to deeply embedded) in gardens, 
fields and woods or by the sides of rivers and streams, in the beds 
of dried-up ponds and streams, on mountains or on coastal cliffs. 
They also occur in frass under the bark of trees, whilst some species 
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have been found among^st the decaying grass nndei somewhat re* 
centiy fallen or overturned stones and under logs lying on coastal 
sand-banks, as well as amongst debris lying at or just below high- 
water mark. 

I have seen them in such plenty that several hundred specimens 
could be collected in less than two hours. 

Family Onychiurioae. 

Subfam. Tullbbrgiinab Bagn. 1935. 

The species of the subfamily may be characterised by their 
slender form, their small size (0*45—1*5 mm. with the single excep¬ 
tion of T. antarcticoi Lubb., which is 3-0—^4*0mm. in length) and 
more particularly by the structure of the sense-organ of Ant^ III 
and by the fcurt that in no position is there more than i 4 i psewio-* 
ceUi, which may be present on any or all the body segments Th. 
i—and Abd. I—V in addition to the hind-margin of the head 
and in front of the PAG — a possible maximum of 20 (10+ 10) in 
all. The AH number (0)2 — 6(9) and the PAG fall into several 
types. If the empodium of the foot be present it is minutely spini- 
form or setiform. 

Until 1930, when Womersley diagnosed the genus ParatulU * 
bergia, all species had been referred to the genus Tullbergia fol¬ 
lowing Bdrner’s classification of 1902. Recently I have been forced 
to revise this classification and to limit and reinstate the genera 
Stenaphorura Abs. and Mesaphorura Bdrn., which had been sunk 
as synonyms of TuUbergia by Bdrner in 1902, as well as to charac¬ 
terise three new genera. In my classification I diagnose four 
strongly characterised groups: two of these, for the Antarctic 
genera Tullbergia s.str. and Dinaphorura Bagn., do not concern 
us. All the genera of the remaining two groups are represented in 
our fauna and may be tabulated as follows: — 

Kby to the British Groups and Genera. 

I. Sense-organ of Ant. Ill consisting of two superior sense-rods u/ki^ art sfronigly 
curved, suh-reniform, and which curve towards each other, with sometimes 
a skitiiar accessory sense-rod; these are partially covered hy a cuHeular 
Hdge or fold attdjor by true papillae (fig. 8 ). TIu» two inferior tense-rods 
may be straight, curved or clavate and are partly or wholly concealed 
behind the cuticular ridge or papiUae. Ant. IV with a single apical 

B6nse4utob ....... Group II, 2 

Sense-or^m of Ant. Ill apparently without sense^rods and imposed of two 
large pap&lae, each in separate but adjacent cavhjr and bent towards each 
other, the two pockets lyii^ within a deep fold ctf the outer antennal waH 
(fig, 3 ). 4fr» of Ant. IV without apical sense^knob. Species Btillih* 

.. Group 1. Genus PAUawtimmti Worn. 
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i, havli^ one pair (two) of AH, which may be simple or branched. PAO 

with simple or complex vesicles; if simple the vesicles are usually fusiform 

end Ue at less than a right-angle to the axis ....... 4 

Species having at least two pairs (four) of simple AH. Species European ... 3 

3. Anal segment with a basal pair of spine-like papillae in addition to four well- 

chitinised AH, making six processes in all (fig. 4). FAO broad, comprising 
only twelve tfiangulate unHoctUar vesicles (hg. 5). 

.Genus Neonaphorura Bagn. 

Anal segment with only four AH. PAO with at least twenty-five vesicles, 
which are never triangulate; if simple, elongate or fusiform the vesicles 
lie at right-angles to the axis . Genus Stenaphorura (Abs.) Bagn. 

4. AH each furnished with two smaller branches. PAO either simple or complex. 

Species European . Genus Neotullbergia Bagn. 

Anal segment with or without a small medio-ventral process in addition to 
the simple AH. PAO either simple or complex. Species widely dis¬ 
tributed . Genus Mesaphorura (Born) Bagn. 


THE BRITISH GENERA AND SPECIES. 

GROUP I. 

Genus Paratullbergia Worn. 1930. 

Womersley, 1930, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (10), vi, p. 149, figs.; 
Bagnall, 1935, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (10), xv, p. 242, figs. 4-8. 
This genus was erected by Womersley in 1930 for his P, con- 
color, and two further species are now described. 

It is an interesting fact that all three species have been found 
in Epping Forest near Loughton. On November nth, 1934, I 
visited Loughton in the hopes of collecting further examples of P. 
cottcolor; I was unsuccessful in my quest but found examples of 
P. carpenteri (which is very widely distributed) and a new species, 
P. womersleyi. 

Key to the Species. 

1. Colour uniform light brown. Ant. IV with two doubly-bent (i.e. long-drawn- 

out S-form), blunt distal sensory rods; PAO long, straight and exception¬ 
ally narrow, with sixty—eighty minute vesicles in two rows of thirty—forty 

each, AH strong and curved.P. concolor Worn. 

Colour white to dirty-white. Ant. IV either with or without sensory rods. 
PAO broader and consisting of two rows of apparently double-headed 
vesicles. AH stouter and more strongly curved . 2 

2. Size 0.92—r.s. Ant IV with several curved, blunt sensory rods (as in Stena- 

phofura), of which three are situated distally and strongly curved over the 
apex. PAO longer, composed of two rows of twenty-six—thirty double¬ 
headed vesicles each (fig. a). AH comparatively larger, 1,25 times as long 

as the foot.....P- carpenteri sp.n. 

Size 0.65, Ant IV withonl sensory rods, PAO shorter, composed of two rows 
of eli^tteeti—twenty similar vesicles each AH as long as foot. 

... P. womerdeyi sp.n. 
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(i) Paratullbergia concolor Womersley* 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (lo), vi, p. 151, figs. 4-10. 

Essex. Described from a single example found under loose 
bark of a rotten log in Epping Forest near Loughton, 26.iii.30. 

The structure of the sense organ of Ant. Ill and of the pso. 
(figs. 3-3A) are sufficient to justify the genus, and these characters 
are exhibited in P. carpenteri and P. womersleyi, in which species, 
however, other characters relied upon by Womersley as generic— 
that is, the presence of only two doubly bent blunt sensory bristles 
on Ant. IV and the peculiarly long and narrow PAG—do not hold 
true ; on the other hand, the absence of a sensory-knob at the apex 
of Ant. IV may prove to have generic value. 

(2) Panitallbei^ia carpenteri sp. n. 

Length 0.92—1.2 mm. 

Colour white to dirty-grey, the ectodermal pigmentation usually thickest on 
the antennae and limbs; AH tawny yellow. Form and structure generally as 
in P, concolor. 

Ant. IV c. 1.5 times as long as broad, with several curved, blunt sensory 
rods (as in Stenaphorura)^ of which at least three are distal and strongly 
curved over the apex; apical sensory knob absent and apparently replaced by a 
sensory pit, but I have not been able to make this out satisfactorily from the 
material available. Sense-organ of Ant. Ill as in F. concolor* 

PAO somewhat elongated, about as long as the antennal breadth, slightly 
curved at ends, much broader than in concolor and apparently composed of two 
rows of twenty-six—thirty double-headed vesicles (fig. 2). 



Figs, i —3. ParatuUhergia carpenteri sp.n. (i) Last abdominal segment; (2) 
postantennai organ; (3) outline of sense organ of antennal joint 111; (3a) 

pseudocellus. 


Pseudocelli (as described for concolor) situated as follows; 1 + 1 in front of 
the PAO and i-f-i on Th. ii—^iii and Abd I, IV and V, making twelve in all and 
differing from concolor in the possession of the two thoracic pairs. 
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AH stouter than in concolpf, c. 1.35 times as mcM ^ 

and situated on large papillae^ which meet hasally, 
of nigoseness, in addition to which Abd VI is also 

low, rounded tubercular swellings and in most specimens a pair of tooth-like 
dorsal projections near base may be distinguished (fig. i). Surface strongly 
granulate; bristles long and strong. 

Old records. Occasional captures from Northumberland, Durham, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, Kent and Sussex. 

Recent records. Sussex, Brig-hton, i example under stone on 
downs, V.34; Essex, Epping- Forest, under logs near Loughton, 
11.xi.34; London, Chiswick, several examples in a garden, iv.34 
(type and paratypes); E. Yorks, Ravenscar cliff, ix.34; Scotland, 
Dalmeny shore and Gleneagles, single examples, viii.34; near 
Callendar, several under stones deeply embedded in the sandy soil 
of the banks of the Leny, 25.viii.34, and Lothianburn (Pentlands), 
near Edinburgh, xi.34; S. Wales, Penarth, i example uhder 


stone, xi.34. 

(3) Papatullber^ia womersleyl sp. n. 

Length c. 0.65 mm. Colour white. Ant. IV about as long as broad and 
entirely devoid of sensory rods. PAO of the same t3pe as in P. carpenteri, but 
shorter than the antennal breadth and composed of two rows of eighteen—twenty 
apparently double-headed vesicles each. Last abdominal segment short, without 
low lateral rounded swellings but possessing a pair of tooth-like dorsal projec¬ 
tions near base; AH stout, curved, not longer than foot and situated on low 
tubercles which are possibly not contiguous at base. 

I am unable to give details of the pso, but I hope to secure further material 
in the near future. 

Essex. Epping Forest, near Loughton, from under log embedded 
in earth, ii.xi.34. ^ discovered a small colony but unfortunately 
the contents of the tube were lost through breakage and I only 
salved a single example. 


GROUP II. 

The genera Neonaphorura and Stenaphorura are dealt with 
herein, but, as already stated, Neotullhergia and Mesapkorura 
(which contains a number of minute and critical species) will be 
deklt with in a later part. 

Genus Neonaphorura Bagn. 

Bagnall, 1935, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (10), XV, p. 240. 

Distinguished at once by the three pairs of AH and the very 
distinctive type of PAO. Only one species is known. 

(4) Neonaphorura duhoseqi (Den.). 

TuUberfrta duhoseqi Denis, 1932, Arch. Zool. Exp. et gen., 74, 
6. 366, fig. IV, I —10; Neonaphorura duhoseqi Bagnall, 1935, 
Ic. (10), XI, p, 241. 
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A small species, o*6mm* in length, and strongly characterised 
by the possession of 6 AH, the basal part of which are feeble and 
might more properly be termed papillae (f. 4). The sense-organ of 
Ant, III includes 3 curved sensory rods and is guarded by 3 papillae 
and 4 guard setae. The PAD is short and broad (f. 5) and is ap¬ 
parently composed of 12 unilocular triangulate vesicles, though 
under certain lighting conditions some of these have the appear¬ 
ance of consisting of 3 separate vesicles as described by Denis. 



Figs. 4—5. Neonaphoruta duhoscqi (Denis). (4) Last abdominal segment, 
showing anal horns; (5) postantennal organ. 


The species is well figured by Denis, and is described from a 
single Mediterranean example found at Banyuls (Pyr. Or.). 

E. Yorks. Sewerby, 2 examples found under a stone, v.34; 
close search has not been successful in bringing further material to 
light. 

Genus Stenaphorura Abs. 

Stenaphorura Absolon, 1900, Zool. Anz., XXIII, No. 620, p. 411, 
figs. 9—12 ; Tuilhergia Borner, 1902, Zool. Anz., XXVI, No. 
689, p. 123. Stenaphorura Bagnall, 1935, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
(10), XV, p. 241, fiffs. 2—3. 

There appears to be some confusion as to the identity of T. 
quadrispina Borner, and in the following table I have accepted 
Borner’s very clear diagnosis and have given the name axelsoni to 
the * ? T. quadrispina" of Axelson. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to secure fresh material of the true quadrispina and very little 
of axelsoni, and I must defer dealing more fully with these species 
(together with a third and more minute form) pending the acquire¬ 
ment of further material. I am also as yet unable to state whether 
Stach’s quadrispina is referaUe to axelsoni. 
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The genus comprises those species in which there are two pairs 
of AH, and so far as we yet know is limited to Europe. 

Table of Species. 

1. Sense organ of Ant. iii with two superior sense rods protected only by a cuti- 

cuiar fold. PAO of regular form with elongated or fusiform vesicles set 

at right-angles to the axis . 2 

Sense organs of Ant. 3 with usually three superior sense rods protected by 
papilla and dentate cuticular ridge (fig. 8). PAO otherwise (figs. 9 and 11) 3 

2. Species smaller (0.85—1.0 mm.); PAO much shorter, with c. 25 iusiform, well 

separated vesicles ... S. quadrispina Born. 

Species larger (1.2—1.3 mm.); PAO very long, with eighty to a hundred 
elongated vesicles . S. iapygiformis Abs. 

3. PAO of normal form, with thirty-five—fifty small vesicles set at right-angles 

to the axis . S. axelsoni sp.n. 

PAO otherwise . 4 

4. Ant, IV with a bate dome-formed area at end (f. 7). PAO shorter,- swollen 

in the first third, complex (f. 9). Anal segment longer, with a pair of low 
tubercular swellings basally; inferior AH shorter c. 0.45—0.5 the length 

of the superior (f. 6) . S. denisi sp.n. 

Ant. IV normal. PAO long, mildly angulate and swollen at about 0.3 from 
each end, the swellings being apparently caused by the interpolation ot 
additional vesicles (f. 11). Anal segment shorter, without basal tubercles; 
the inferior AH longer, c. 0.7 the length of the superior .. S. luhhocki sp.n. 

(5) Stenaphorura iapygiformis Abs. 

Stenaphorura iapygiformis Absolon, 1900, Zool. Anz., XXllI, 

No. 620, p. 412, figs. 9—12 ; Tullbergia iapygiformis Borner, 
XXVI, No. 689, p. 412; Stenaphorura iapygiformis Bagnall, 
1935, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (10), XV, p. 241, figs. 2—3 (alter 
Absolon). 

Length 1*2—1-3 mm. Larger than quadrispina and possessing 
the same type of Ant. Organ III, but differing markedly from 
others in the group in its long straight PAO, which is compara¬ 
tively broad, of regular form, and furnished with 80—100 narrow, 
closely set, elongated vesicles set at right-angles to the axis (see 
figures cited above). 

Old records. Durham, in a quarry on the Wear near Hylton, 
a few examples measuring 1*3 mm. in length, 1910. Sussex, i 
example in an underground chamber, Hastings Castle, 1918. 

(6) Stenaphorura qiutdrispirva Bdrn. 

Stenaphorura quadrispina Borner, 1901, Zool. Anz., XXIV, Nos. 

657—658, p. 699, fig. 3—4; Tullbergia quadrispina Bdrner, 
1902, I.C., XXVI, No. 689, p. 123; Collinge, 1910, Birming¬ 
ham Not. Hist. & Phil. Soc., Fauna of the Midland Plateau, 
Thysanura and Colletnbola, p. 8, figs, i and 2 (after Bdrner). 
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Length 0-85—i-omm. PAO elliptical, c 3*0 times as long as 
broad and furnished with c 25 easily distinguishable, well- 
separated simple fusiform Vesicles set at right-angles to the axis. 

Probably widely distributed but rarer than axelsoni, 

(7) StenaphoFura axelsoni sp.n. 

* ? Tullbergia qtuidrispina" Axelson, 1912, Die Apterygotenfauna 
Finlands II, p. 96, pi. VIII, figs. 12 — 13. 

This would appear to be a not uncommon Northern form that 
has hitherto been confused with S, quadrispina. 

i.o—i.i mm. in length and having the PAO of regular form with thirty-five 
to fifty smaller vesicles lying at right-angles to the axis. Fully described by 
Axelson, 

Apparently widely distributed in the North. My recent examples 
are from Perthshire, Lothian and Yorkshire. 

(8) StenaphOFura denisi sp.n. 

Length 1,2 to 1.3 mm. Colour white, with the superior AH horn-coloured 
and the inferior pair usually paler. Cuticle coarsely granular. 



Figs, 6—9. Stenaphorura denisi sp.n. (6) Last abdominal segment, showing 
anal horns; (7) end of antennal segment iv, showing dome-like swelling; (8) 
sense organ of third antennal segment; (9) left postantennal organ. 

Sensory organ of Ant. Ill with three superior sense rods, partially protected 
by a conical papilla followed by a tridentate cuticular ridge (fig. 8); apex of 
Ant. IV surmounted by a bare, more or less broad dome-like swelling in addition 
to the apical knob (fig. 7). PAO complex, shorter than the antennal breadth at 
joint III; axis faintly sinuous, and broadening in the outer third, apparently 
because of the intercallation of three or four additional vesicles (fig. 9). Foot 
without empodium 0.7 (or thereabouts) the length of the superior AH. 

Last abdominal segment comparatively long and furnished with a basal pair 
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of low dorsal swellings in addition to the AH; superior AH long, lightly curved 
and situated on pronounced tubercles which are contiguous basally; inferior pair 
also situated on tubercles and comparatively short, not exceeding 0.45—0.5 the 
length of the superior pair (fig. 6). 

Probably widely distributed throughout the country; recent 
records from Perthshire, Lothian, Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bedfordshire, and 
Glamorgan. 

(9) Stenaphomra lnbbooki sp.n. 

Length i.o—1.15 mm. Very like denisi, from which it may be distinguished 
as follows :— 



Figs. 10—11. Stenaphorura luhhocki sp.n. (10) Last abdominal segment; 
(11) Postantennal organ. 


1. Ant. IV without apical dome-like swelling. 

2. PAO more elongated, longer than the breadth of Ant. Ill and composed 
of about eighty simple vesicles in two rows, which at approximately 0.3 from 
either end are slightly angulate, apparently due to two or three additional 
tubercles between them (fig. 11). 

3. The foot appears to be furnished with a vestigial empodium much as 
figured by Folsom for Me&aphorura (Tullhergia) colhs Bacon. 

4. The last abdominal segment is short and without basal tubercular swell¬ 
ings, whilst the inferior AH more closely approach the superior in colour, form 
and size than in denm, being 0.7 their length (fig. 10), 

The genital opening is eye-shaped, with two minute median setae, and pro¬ 
tected anteriorly by a series of larger setae as figured for M. (T.) coUis mexicana 
Handschtn, except that the lower pair figured by Handschin is in this species 
represented by three setae; postero-laterally there is a pair of still stronger setae, 
as in tnexicana. 

Rare. Perthshire, Gleneagles, and E. Yorks, Danes Dyke 
near Flamborough, in each case one example only, viii,34. 
Edinburgh. 

January, 1935._ 
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PHILONTHUS RECTANGULUS Sharp IN BRITAIN. 

BY THE REV. C. E. TOTTENHAM, M.A., F.R.E.S. 

A shining black species with a very slight iridescence on the abdomen, and 
with a distinct bronze tint to the elytra, which is similar to that of poUtus L. 
but not so evident. The antennae are dark brown and rather variable in colour. 
According to Gridelli (Boll. Soc. Ent. Ital. iqzy, pp. 118-124), the three basal 
joints are black-brown, but in many of my specimens they are a little lighter 
than the rest of the antennae. The palpi are for the most part distinctly lighter 
than the antennae. The legs are yellow-brown, very infuscate on the tibiae, 
especially the posterior pair. 

The head varies considerably in size, and is much larger in the male than in 
the female. It is transverse in both sexes, parallel-sided and with strongly 
marked posterior angles which are square but rounded off; in fact the shape of 
the head is a rectangle. The eyes are large, the outer margin forms almost a 
continuous straight line wdth the side of the head, the length of the eye being 
about one-half of that of the side of the head. There is a large, distinct 
impression on the front of the head, triangular in shape, the base of the triangle 
extending between the points of insertion of the antennae, and the vertex extend¬ 
ing backwards to between the interocular punctures. There is a large puncture 
dose to the inner margin of each eye, placed at about two-fifths of its length 
measuring from the front. Almost in a straight line between these punctures are 
two other large punctures, one on each side of the head, each being situate 
half way between the ocular puncture and the middle of the head. There is 
another large puncture on each side almost level with the posterior margin of 
the eye, forming the vertex of an isosceles triangle with the two anterior 
punctures on each side, the sides of this triangle being about double the base. 
Between the eye and the base of the head there are four or five other large 
punctures on each side. In addition there are numerous small punctures near 
the base of the eyes and in the posterior angles of the head. It must be 
remembered that these punctures are not constant, especially in the basal group, 
either in position or size. The antennae are slender and not thickened, the 
second and third segments equal to one another and about twice as long as 
broad ; fourth segment slightly longer than broad, the rest quadrate, except 
the apical which is longer than broad and narrowed to a point internally. 

The thorax is quadrate, about as long as broad, with sides parallel, scarcely 
narrowed towards apex, with angles rounded, and with base strongl)' and evenly 
rounded. The dorsal series consists of five very strong punctures, the three 
intermediate punctures of the series being very close together, the anterior 
puncture a little further apart, and the posterior puncture of the five still more 
remote from the fourth. As is often the case in the genus, there is a certain 
amount of variability in these punctures, either one puncture being missing or 
there being an extra puncture, but in all the examples I have seen there is this 
characteristic arrangement of large punctures at any rate in one of the two 
series. Between the dorsal series and the lateral margin of the thorax are two 
other large punctures placed parallel with the dorsal series on each side, and 
also several much smaller punctures placed near the lateral and anterior margins 
of the thorax. 

Elytra of about the same length as the thorax; their puncturation is much 
finer than that of the thorax, but is dense and not fine. They are clothed with 
a scanty, long yellowish pubescence, which is noticeable in the field. The 
scutellum is closely punctured, rather more finely than the elytra. 
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Abdomen above with a much finer and more scattered puncturation than the 
elytra, pubescence similar. The transverse dorsal line of tfie first thr.ee visible 
segments is triangularly produced in the middle. 

Male with the anterior tarsi strongly dilated, head much wider than in the 
female, and with the last visible sternite widely but not deeply triangularly 
excised, the excision being partly filled by a membrane. The aedeagus has the 
median lobe narrowed evenly to the apex, which is slightly rounded, and the 
paramere considerably narrower than the median lobe and deeply but narrowly 
bifid for the greater part of its length, as in discoideus Grav. and sanguinolenLus 
Grav. 

Length, 9-13 mm. 

The species, as is noted by Dr. Sharp in his original description, 
has the general appearance of puella Nordm., for which it might 
be passed over. It is however abundantly distinct from this and 
from all other known European species. The square posterior angles 
of the head and the puncturation of the thorax render it easy of 
recognition. It is, in fact, so distinct a species that when once 
known it can be recognised in the field without much difficulty. 

I have taken the beetle not uncommonly in my own garden at 
Rous Lench in Worcestershire during the last six weeks, and also 
at Wixford (Warwickshire) on several occasions in equal abun¬ 
dance in the middle of June. In the same month my small boy 
caught one specimen at Tewkesbury. On going through some un¬ 
named material which I had in alcohol, I found I had taken a single 
specimen at Inkberrow (Worcs.) in June, 1934. 

On July 15th, while on the expedition to Bagley Wood (Berks) 
arranged by the Entomological Congress at Oxford, I did not have 
much difficulty in obtaining a good series from that locality. On 
my return home I found a specimen waiting for me taken by Mr. 
H. R. P. Collett at Patching Pond, SuSvSex, as long ago as August, 
1932, and so to him belongs the honour of first capturing this in¬ 
teresting Fhilonthus in Britain. 

I must express my gratitude to Dott. E. Gridelli for deter¬ 
mining this species for me. 

P. rectangulus was first described by Sharp from Japan (Trans. 
Ent. Soc. London, 1874, p, 42), where it is stated to be abundant 
in rubbish heaps at Nagasaki. It also occurs in Manchuria and 
Formosa. It was first described from Europe by Gridelli (I.c.) on 
specimens taken by Signor A. Dodero in Biella in 1927. Gridelli 
gives figures of the head and thorax and of the aedeagus. Sub¬ 
sequently it has been recorded from Germany, having been taken 
in a number of localities in the west (Ent. Blatter, Berlin, 1932, 
p, 36, 188). In North America it has a wide distribution, but has 
not yet been recognised as this species. 
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By a strange coincidence, at the same time as I first noticed 
the species in this country, I received a box of Staphylinidae taken 
by Monsieur H. Donnot at Mont Dore, Puy-de-D6me, France, in 
June this year, and amongst them there was a single specimen 
of Philonlkus rectangulus. I believe this is an addition to the 
French list. 

The species occurs in heaps of dead vegetation and in manure 
heaps. I have little doubt that it is widespread over a large por¬ 
tion at least of this country, and that it could easily be found in 
many localities if looked for in suitable habitats. Apparently the 
heaps in which it is found must be in a particular condition, which 
may account for its having been overlooked. It is impossible to 
prove whether it is a recent addition to our fauna, or whether it is 
a long-established species which has been overlooked, but there are 
two facts which point to the latter, namely, it has been captured 
by three collectors without being recognised as a distinct species, 
I myself being one of them; and also I have been successful in 
finding it in so many different situations with ease when I have 
set out to do so. 

The Rectory, Rous Lench, 

Evesham, Worcs. 

July lyth, 1935. 


A NEW BRITISH WASP, CROSSOCERUS EXIGUUS (Van der Linden) 
(HYM., SPHECOIDEA). 

BY O. W, RICHARDS, M.A., D.SC. 

On June 30th, 1935, I captured a small black Crabronid in a 
sandy cutting in Bedgebury Park, West Kent. On examination it 
proved to be a male of Crossocerus exiguus (Van der Linden, 1829), 
a species widespread on the Continent but always rare. 

In Dr. R. C. L. Perkins’ key (1913, Trans. Ent. Soc. London : 
388) to the male Thyreopinae it runs down to couplet 32, but differs 
from the two species there—C, elongatulus (Van der Linden) and 
C. wesmasli (Van der Linden)—in having the ventral apex of the 
seventh antennal segment produced into a strong, blunt tooth. 
The clypeus, tempora by base of mandibles, a spot on the meso- 
pectus in the hollow for the reception of the fore femora, are 
yellow; fore and mid legs yellow, except for dorsal streaks on the 
femora. The fore- and mid-tarsi are simple. 

I have not been able to examine a female, but according to Kohl 
it differs from that sex in C. elongatulus and C. wesmaeK in lack¬ 
ing the fine striations on the mesonotum, just in front of the crenate 
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furrow separating it from the scutellum. The superorbital foveae 
arc more obsolete and the insect is rather smaller. Judging from 
the development of these characters in C. wesmaeli and C. elonga^ 
tvlus, the differences outlined above must be very small. 

C, exiguus is known from Russia, Finland, Germany, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Austria; it might, therefore, well be 
expected to occur in this country, though its small size and re¬ 
semblance to other common species might easily lead to its being 
overlooked. 

29 Edith Road, London, W.14. 

July Sth, 1935. 


A NEW SPECIES OF THE DIPTEROUS FAMILY PHORIDAE. 

BY H. SCHMITZ, S.J. (VAI-KENBURG, HOLLAND). 

Examining the specimens of Megaselia flava (Fallen) in my col¬ 
lection, I found three females having some prolonged hairs at the 
end of the ventral plate of the 8th abdominal segment, which were 
wanting in all the others. There were also some other differences : 
the 3rd antennal joint appeared to be a little smaller and of reddish 
colour, not bright yellow or yellowish white, as in the majority of 
the individuals; the palpi too were less broad and the costal vein 
a little shorter. Passing over to the males I noticed among them 
likewise two forms with similar differences, a shorter costal vein 
being always associated with smaller, reddish coloured antennae 
and narrower palpi. As regards the male hypopygium the two 
forms show nearly the same shape, but in the species which I con¬ 
sider as the true flava Fall, (with yellowish white antennae) the 
anal tube is a trifle shorter and the arms of the ventral plate, which 
is deeply cleft and furcated in both species, arc slightly unsym- 
metrical; the right one is rounded at the end and the left one 
rather pointed and more or less triangular in shape. In the other 
species they are both rounded and of the same shape. 

I think therefore that under the name of Megaselia flava Fallen 
two different though extremely similar species have been hitherto 
confused. This partly explains the variability of flava mentioned by 
Becker, Wood, Lundbeck and other writers. 

The question now arises which of the two species is the true 
flava of Fallen. The types of flava are in Fall^n^s collection at 
Stockholm. According to a communication kindly sent to me by 
Dr. Roman, there are still eight type-specimens of flava there. Of 
these I have seen five and can state the following : two are females 
of Phalacrotophora fasciata (Fall.); one female belongs to the rare 
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Platypezid (or Empid) Piatycnema pulicaria Fall.; one Megaselia 
sp. <S is in poor condition and undeterminable; finally, there is one 
female without antennae, but from the shape of the palpus and the 
length of the costal vein it is evident that it represents one of the 
two species of ,,flava*^ hitherto confused, viz, the species with the 
larger and brighter antennae. I cannot but make this specimen the 
holotype of flava Fallen, For of the three specimens I have not 
seen, two, according to Dr. Roman, have the costal cilia rather 
long, and in the third (the specimen from Ostrogothia mentioned 
by Fallen) both head and abdomen are wanting. Accordingly none 
of them is fit to be chosen as holotype of the species. 

It seems certain to me that the specimen chosen by me belongs 
to the prototypes, which Fallen had before him when he described 
his Trineura flava, since there is no other example among the eight 
to which Fallen’s words apply so well: ,,Nervus alarum costalis 
ultra medium costae fere dcscendit brevissime ciliatus.^’ 

The other species (with reddish and smaller antennae) is 
new to science and must receive a new name. If there were any 
synonyms of flava Fall, it would be necessary to examine their 
types and to see whether one of them could refer to this species. 
But no synonyms of flava are known to me. It is true that bicolor 
Meig. could be taken as such a synonym, since in Meigen’s collec¬ 
tion at Paris there are two pretended type-specimens of hicolor^ 
cf ^ f oi which the female is a ,,flava'' Fall, (the male is lutea 
Meigen.) But this individual has yellowish-white antennae, as Mr. 
Sdguy says in a letter to me, and even if it had small reddish 
antennae, we would not be entitled to apply the name bicolor to the 
present species. For as I was able to show (Revision der Phoriden, 
Berlin, 1929, p. 17) the Paris specimens are not the genuine proto¬ 
types of Meigen’s bicolor, 

I therefore propose the name flavicans n.sp. for this species, 
and I shall collect its characteristics in the following diagnosis ;— 

(S. Frons as in flava, greyish-black or dark brown, dull; anti«il bristle in 
the same height as the first lateral one or a little below it and nearer to it than 
to the upper supraantennal; supraantennal bristles unequal, the lower not minute 
but half the size of the upper or a little more; the upper supraantennals a little 
more approximate than the preocellars, the lower still more approximate. Anten¬ 
nae distinctly smaller than in flava, reddish, never bright yellow or yellowish- 
white as in flava^ as a rule somewhat darker than the yellow palpi. Arista as 
in flava. Palpi a little longer and less broad than in that species. Thorax In 
the six specimens before me reddish-yellow. Abdomen with the segments i to 5 
more or less brownish, only the sixth distinctly lighter, red or yellow; also the 
first segment and the base of the second may be reddish-brown, but on the whole 
the abdomen seems to be darker than in flava, where often individuals occur 
with a mainly yellow abdomen, only with the middle segments more or less 
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dark. Hypopygium as in flava, perhaps relatively a little larger, greyish-red or 
darker, the anal tube a little longer; the furcated ventral plate with symmetrical 
arms, in the quiescent state almost reaching to the end of the hypopygium. 
Legs as in flava, especially as regards the hind tibiae and their posterodorsal 
bristles. Wings as in flava, but the costa a little shorter, reaching exactly to 
the middle or very slightly beyond (0.51), whilst in flava the costa extends gener¬ 
ally to 0.53—0.54 of the wing-length. Length without anal tube about 2 mm. 

9 . Similar to the male, the thorax sometimes a little darker above, abdominal 
segments more or less brown, the first and last ones not distinctly clearer. The 
ventral plate of the eighth segment, which in flava is divided in two small 
chitinous spots, in the present species seems to be larger and undivided; at its 
hind margin there are a few longish hairs more or less parallel to one another, 
extending backwards and going beyond the end of the abdomen ; they are bent 
upwards at the end. Length 1.8—2 mm. 

M. flavicans seesms to be less common than flava, though widely 
distributed. I have in all nine specimens, six males and three 
females. The localities and dates are: Spaubeek 22.ix. 1917 and 
Limbricht 29.ix.1918 (Holland); Bonn a. Rhein ii.v.1921 (Ger¬ 
many) ; Ordrup i.viii. 1927 (Denmark); Budapest 26.iv (Hungary); 
Feldkirch 31.viii.1920 (Austria); Fribourg 13.viii.1925 (Switzer¬ 
land) ; Mori 10.ix. 1891 (Lake Garda, Italy); one female from Corfu. 
As Dr. Wood in his paper on the British species of Phoridae men¬ 
tions individuals with red antennae, the new species probably occurs 
also in Britain. 

ON THE OCCURRENCE OF MEGASELIA FLAVICANS Schmitz 

IN BRITAIN. 

BY J. E. COLLIN, F.R.E.S. 

Thanks to the kind thought of Father Schmitz in sending his 
MS. to me before publication, I am able to add this note confirm¬ 
ing his suspicion that Mcgasclia flavicans would be found in Britain. 
I find that I possess six males and three females of this species 
taken by myself in the garden of Sussex Lodge, Newmarket (Suf¬ 
folk) in September and October, 1909, and September, 1922, and in 
addition a male given to me by Prof. J. W. Carr which he captured 
in Bulwell Hall Park (Nottingham) on May 24th, 1916. 

Ray lands, Newmarket. 

July 10th, 1935. 


CONOPS (LEOPOLDIUS) SIGNATA Wied. IN BRITAIN. 

BY COLBRAN J. WAINWRIGHT, F.R.E.S. 

Conops signata was first recorded in 1910, in this Magazine, as 
a British insect, by Mr. J. Collins (Vol. XLVI, p. 273), and Mr. 
J. E. Collin added a note about its name. Mr. Collins had taken a 
pair at Tubney, Berks., on September nth, 1910, sweeping them by 
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chance from a birch tree, Mr. J. E. Collin recently obtained a further 
example, a 9 > from the collection of the late Col. C. G. Nurse, 
who had taken it at Timworth, W. Suffolk, in August, 1905, and 
these three were the only British specimens known until the species 
was found by me on Abberley Hill, Worcestershire, in 1933 and 
1934. Only one specimen was taken in 1933, on August 27th, and 
that by a curious chance. I was visiting the hill for the first time 
with some non-entomological friends, and expressed a wish to run 
up to the top to see the view, and took my net with me. There I 
saw some Conops^ and took one to show my friend, who would, 
I knew, be interested in the mimicry, and afterwards, instead of 
releasing it, put it into my pocket. At home I discovered what I 
had taken, and remembered also that while I was there I had seen 
others, but could do nothing more at the time. 

The place is somewhat difficult of access without the aid of a 
car, but when the anniversary of the date arrived in 1934, with fine 
weather, I made the necessary effort, and on two days, August 26th 
and September 2nd, managed to secure eight more specimens. 

It is so like the common C. quadrifasciatus Deg. in general 
appearance that it may easily be overlooked, but of course on exam¬ 
ination the short, stumpy proboscis enables it to be distinguished at 
once; and, moreover, the very straight parallel edges to the abdo¬ 
minal bands afford a further character which, once it has been noted, 
would, at any rate in the case of the cTcf? lead to easy recognition 
in the field. 

The circumstances of its occurrence may be worth describing. 
The part of the hill where they were found is open and covered 
mainly by bracken, with a mixture of bramble, hawthorn, etc. 
Wasps were abundant and were busy working the bracken, pre¬ 
sumably for prey, and the Conops were flying with them. It was 
most difficult to distinguish the occasional fly from amongst the 
very numerous wasps, especially as they rarely settled. Occasion¬ 
ally one did settle for a moment on a bracken frond and, so far as 
I could judge, usually folded its wings, although I did see one or 
two certainly with wings extended in the familiar Conops fashion. 
The wasps frequently settled, usually, however, running at once 
behind the fern fronds out of sight, in search of their prey, what¬ 
ever it was, whilst the flics remained stationary until they flew away 
again, which they did very soon. They settled so rarely, however, 
that to collect them it was usually necessary to spot them flying, 
and most of mine were caught that way. One had to strike at 
every ‘ wasp' that looked as if it might be * different,* and some- 
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times it proved to be the Conops, All that I took were males; the 
habits of the female are presumably different, but perhaps they were 
busy egg-laying elsewhere. 

It seems likely that the species is not so rare as one has hitherto 
supposed, but has been overlooked on account of its resemblance 
to the commoner species, its habits, and its occurrence so late in 
the year. 

It is open to question whether it is necessary to erect a separate 
genus for the species of Conops with short proboscis, but if it is 
decided to do so it cannot be called Brachyglossum (recte Brachi- 
glossum)^ as Rondani in 1843 (Ann. Sc. Nat. Biolog., X, 34) had 
already named them Leopoldius, and his later action in withdrawing 
this name and substituting Brachiglossum instead, because some¬ 
one had objected to mere insects being named after distinguished 
members of ruling families, was of course ‘ ultra vires.’ The specific 
name, however, must remain uncertain for the present. S6guy 
(Enc. Ent. IX, Mouches parasites, pp. 12-18) following Krober 
(Lindners, Die Fliegen, 35, pp. 4-6) believes that he has recog¬ 
nised two species in what may be called the signata complex, 
which he calls brevirostris Germar. and erostratum Rond., but does 
not seem to have been able to decide which was the original signata 
Wicd., as he has placed that name impossibly as a synonym to both. 
It would seem likely that the problem might be solved if we could 
get a series of the 9 9 our species, but all mine were cT cf and 
Mr. J. E. Collin’s one 9 does not provide a decisive answer to the 
queries. For the moment, therefore, I am retaining the use of 
signata as the oldest available name. 

172 Hamslead Road, 

Handsworth, Birmingham. 

June ist, 1935. 


A REVISED LIST OF THE BRITISH SIPHONAPTERA. 

BY GORDON B. THOMPSON. 

(Department of Entomology, British Museum (Nat. Hist.).) 

Since the publication of Rothschild’s * Synopsis of the British 
Siphonaptcra ’ numerous changes have been made in the nomen¬ 
clature of the species. In the following list 1 have placed all the 
British species in their genera as now recognised and have made 
other corrections in order to enable those interested to have access 
to the modern nomenclature. 

I have to thank Dr. K. Jordon, F.R.S., for his kindness in 
checking over my list. 
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Family Pulicidae. 

Genus Xenopsylla Glinkiewicz (1907). 

1. Xenopsylla cheopis Rothschild (1903), 

Genus Pulex Linne (175S). 

2. Pulex irritans Linne (1758). 

Genus Archaeopsylla Dampf (1908). 

3. Archaeopsylla erinacei erinacei Bouch6 (1835). 

Genus Ctenocephalides Stiles & Collins (1930). 

4. Ctenocephalides canis Curtis (1826). 

5. Ctenocephalides felis felis Bouch^ (1835). 

Genus Spilopsyllus Baker (1905). 

6. Spilopsyllus cuniculi Dale (1878). 

Genus Ornithopsylla Rothschild (1908). 

7. Ornithopsylla laetitiae Rothschild (1908). 

Family Ceratophyllidae. 

Genus CeratophyUus Curtis (1832). 

8. CeratophyUus styx Rothschild (1900). 

9. CeratophyUus waterstoni Jordan (1925). 

10. CeratophyUus hirundinis Curtis (1826), 

11. Ceraiophyllus rusticus Wagner (1903). 

12. CeratophyUus farreni Rothschild (1905). 

13. CeratophyUus garei Rothschild (1902). 

14. CeratophyUus columbae Walckenaer & Gervais (1844). 

15. CeratophyUus vagahunda insularis Rothschild (1908), 

16. CeratophyUus borealis Rothschild (1902). 

17. CeratophyUus gallinae Schrank (1803). 

18. CeratophyUus fringillae Walker (1856). 

Genus Malaracus Jordan (1933). 

19. Malaraeus penicilliger Grube (1852). 

Genus Nosopsyllus Jordan {1933). 

20. Nosopsyllus fasciatus Bose (1801). 

21. Nosopsyllus londiniensis Rothschild (1903), 

Genus Megabothris Jordan (1933). 

22. Megabothris walkeri Rothschild (1902). 

23. Megabothris turbidus Rothschild (1909). 

Genus Monopsyllus Kolenati (1857). 

24. Monopsyllus sciurorum Schrank (1803). 

Genus Orchopeas Jordan (1933). 

25* Orchopeas wichami Baker (1895). 

Genus Dasypsyllus Baker (1905). 

26. Dasypsyllus gallinulae Dale (1787). 

Genus Paraceras Wagner (1916). 
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27. Paraceras melis Walker {1856). 

Genus Ctenophthalmus Kolenati (1856). 

28. Ctenophthalmus agyrtes nohilis Rothschild (1898). 

29. Ctenophthalmus hisoctodentatus Kolenati (1863). 

Genus Rhadinopsylla Jordan & Rothschild (1912). 

30. Rhadinopsylla isacanthus Rothschild (1907). 

31. Rhadinopsylla pentacanthus Rothschild (1897). 

Family LEPTOPSYLLtDAE. 

Genus Doratopsylla Jordan & Rothschild (1912), 

32. Doratopsyllus dasycnemus Rothschild (1897). 

Genus Palaeopsylla Wagner (1903). 

33. Palaeopsylla sorecis Dale (1878). 

34. Palaeopsylla kohauti Dampf (1911). 

35. Palaeopsylla minor Dale {1878). 

Genus Leptopsylla Jordan & Rothschild (1911). 

36. Leptopsylla segriis Schonh. (1816). 

37. Leptopsylla spectabilis Rothschild (1898). 

Family Hystrichopsyludab. 

Genus Typhloceras Wagner (1903). 

38. Typhloceras poppei Wagner (1903). 

Genus Hystrichopsylla Taschenberg (1880). 

39. Hystrichopsylla ialpae Curtis (1826). 

Family Ischnopsyllidae. 

Genus Ischnopsylliis Westwood (1840). 

40. Ischnopsylliis elougatiis ('urtis (1832). 

41. Ischnopsyllus intermedins Rothschild (1898). 

42. Ischnopsylliis octaciemis Kolenati (1856). 

43. Ischnopsylliis simplex Rothschild (1906). 

44. Ischnopsyllus hexactenus Kolenati (1856). 

Genus Nycteridopsylla Oudemans (1906). 

45. Nycteridopsylla eusarca major Rothschild (1909). 

46. Nycteridopsylla longiceps Rothschild (1908). 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

June 7th, 1935. 

Fhilonthus rectangulus Sharp at Oxford ,—When Mr. Tottenham called on 
me during the recent Congress of the Society for British Entomology, he at 
once identified as P. rectangulus a pair (9 d) of a large Philonthus which I had 
just mounted, and had taken with several more specimens since July ist, in a 
heap of cut-grass within less than five minutes’ walk of my house. Accompanied 
by Dr. K. G. Blair, we repaired to the spot, and we all took the beetle in a very 
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short time. The condition of the heap is somewhat unusual, the grass being 
rather long, clean and dry externally, and in an advanced stage of moist, slimy, 
and rank-smelling decay ih the centre. Hiis heap has produced several interest¬ 
ing beetles, including among others Aleochara crassiuscula, Carcinops 14- 
striata and Anthicus higuttaius, the latter as yet only singly. P. rectangulus 
has recently been taken by Mr. J. Collins in decayed fungi near Oxford, and 
I have a fine (S which I took in a rather dry manure heap at Summertown last 
September, and had put aside as a possible variant of P. puella ! It is quite easy 
to recognise in the field by its superior size, large head and parallel-sided build, 
and its somewhat Xantholiniform general aspect, besides which it is decidedly 
slower in its movements than the rather numerous members of the genus with 
which it is associated.—J. J. Walker, Aorangi, Lonsdale Road, Summertown, 
Oxford : July iSth, 1935. 

Trigonogenius globulus in * Argol /—In May, 1935, s<*veral students men¬ 
tioned that there were insects in stored * argol * at the Metallurgical Laboratory 
of the Royal School of Mines, South Kensington. On inspection I found that 
all the porcelain jars of argol, and the large tin in the store-cupboard, were 
heavily infested by beetles, which were breeding freely. The beetles were 
identified by Dr. Hugh Scott of the British Museum (Natural History) as 
Trigonogenius globulus Solier. 

On enquiry I learnt that the insects had been observed in the laboratory at 
various times for several years. In order to find out if this infestation was 
unusual, I communicated with Messrs. Hopkins and Williams, Ltd., of Hatton 
Oarden, who supplied the argol to the Ro>al School of Mines. They replied 
that their stock ‘ had been contaminated at various times.* It may be recalled 
that argol is a deposit which separates out in barrels of new wine, and that it 
•contains a high percentage of potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar). 

Captain F. Orme, of the Metallurgical Department, University of Sheffield, 
had noticed the same phenomena in his laboratory. He very kindly sent me 
some specimens, which proved to be T. globulus, and remarked that the argol 
had been standing in porcelain jars for over twenty years, that the surface was 
covered with live and dead adults, and that * as far as we can judge the amount 
of material in the jar has neither increased or decreased throughout the.se years.* 

Thus it would appear that T. globulus is frequently to be found in argol, 
although it has been more commonly recorded as living in granaries and mills, 
also in wood. 

T. globulus was originally described from Chile, but seems to be widf^Iy 
distributed. Apparently no record of this insect has been made since Scott’s 
account of it breeding in argol at Cambridge (Bull. Ent. Res. 12, 133-134, 1921)1 
in which article a complete review of the previous literature is to be found.— 
H. J. Craufurd-Benson, B.Sc., D.I.C., Entomology Department, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology ; July tth, 1935. 

Additions to the Coleopterous Fauna of Scotland ,—Pressure of University 
work prevented me from doing much field work in 1934, nevertheless I managed 
to capture two species and one variety of Coleoptcra not previously recorded 
from Scotland. While spending a week-end at Nethy Bridge early in July, I 
swept up from long grass, in a boggy area in a fir gfove in a very wild part of 
the valley of the Nethy, some miles above the village, one specimen of Gymnetron 
heccabungae L.; the only previous records of this recent addition to our list 
being for districts in the extreme south of Britain—Fleet and the New Forest. 



Mr. Donisthorpe took it in the south of Ireland. It is therefore apparently 
widely spread, but very local.^ 

7 *he second species is Heiercta plumbea Wat., of which a single specimen 
was found in its usual habitat, seaweed, on the coast at Aberlady Bay, on 
August 17th, in company with Myrrtiecopora sulcata Kies. Fowler (Col, British 
Islands, Vol, 11 ., p, 65) casts doubt upon the accuracy of Bold’s record of 
plumbea from Northumberland, but my capture of the species on the shore of 
the Firth of Forth shows that the species has a much more extensive range on 
our coasts than was considered probable. 

The new Scottish variety was the var. virens Rottbg., of QuecUus cruentus 
01. ; as the type is rare in Scotland, I was much pleased to take one specimen 
of the variety in a dry dung-heap near the village of East Saltoun on April 21st; 
this form has been taken in Cumberland by Mr. Britten. 

While recording these additions, I desire to withdraw the Scottish record of 
Stenus atratulus Er., which I made in 1927 (E.M.M., Vol. 63, p. 233). I have 
since that date taken more examples of what I thought were atratulus in the 
same locality—Gullane links—and a very careful re-examination of the whole of 
the material has convinced me that the insects are really only a small form of 
melatiarius Steph, .\s Ganglbauer stated (* Die Kafer von Mitteleuropa,’ Vol. 2, 
p. 575), these two species are extremely similar in general appearance, and the 
differences arc chiefly comparative—in atratulus the puncturation is slightly 
coarser, the antennae shorter, and the elytra are somewhat longer in com¬ 
parison with the thorax,—T. Hudson Beare, 10 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh : 
June lyth, 1935. 

A seaside beetle in London, —On June 27th last 1 was coming into New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, when I saw a beetle on the pavement with which 1 was 
not quite familiar. I picked it up, and on examination it turned out to be 
Anoncodes melanura L., usually found on groynes and other old timber on the 
coast, but I believe also fairly common in the docks. I took no particular 
notice of this, but in the afternoon of July nth I found another crawling on 
the pavement of the Marylebone Road near the Station, and duly secured it. 

I had never personally taken the species before. It is evident that this beetle 
is fairly common in london. There was no old timber to be seen anywhere near 
where these specimens were found, and practically no timber is now used for 
the structure of London buildings.—H. Langford Lewis, The Fairway, Sandy 
Lodge, North wood : July i$th, 1935. 

[Anoncodes melanura has considerable powers of flight, and is sometimes 
met far inland. I have found casual specimens at Woking and at Oxford.— 
JJ.W.] 

Ectemnius dives Lep. in Glanwrffan. —Following on Mr. G. E. J. Nixon's 
introduction of this wasp to the British List (antea, p 57), is is of interest to 
record that I captured a single female on July 7th this yean. The wasp occurred 
on the railway bank (a cutting) near Sully; this would be about midway 
between Penarth and Barry Dock, about three miles from the latter as the crow 
flies. This bank consists of a sandy loam in connection with an outcrop of 
carboniferous limestone, and has proved a productive collecting ground in the 
past, and this year has yielded another addition to the County list in a male of 
Coelioxys quadridentata L. ; it is also the only locality in the east of the County 

• Since tke.*ibove was written, Mr. P. Harwood tells me that he discovered the food-plant of 
the beetle, Fenmica scuUiiaia, at Nethy Bridge a few days ago, on which he took six specimens of 
the insect. 
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for Andrena hattorfiana Fab. Amongst other interesting species are Sphecodes 
spdnulosus V. Hag. and ruhicundus v. Hag., and the scarce Trypeta falcata 
Scop.—H. M. Hallett, 64 Westboume Road, Penarth : July i 6 th, 1935. 

Notes on Cacoecia (Tortrix) podana Scop. —The biology of this species has 
been described in detail by Hey and Thomas (J. Pomology XII, Dec. 4th, 1934). 
Since then it has been found to be common in commercial fruit orchards in 
Holland; where it appears to be widely distributed, as it was found in several 
small orchards far away from the main fruit-growing areas. It was found on 
apple and also, but to a less extent, on pear. The amount of damage caused 
by this species to the fruit in the autumn appears to be on the increase in 
Holland; but, as yet, it does not seem to be as serious as in Britain. The only 
other species found in any numbers were Spilonota ocellana Fabr. and ArgyrO” 
ploce variegana Hubn. on both apple and pear. It has been found in Holland, 
as in Britain, that it is almost impossible to control these pests by the use of 
arsenate of lead in the spring. 

In June, 1935, larvae of Cacoecia podana Scop, were found feeding inside 
curled leaves of Black Currant in Cheshire, this appears to be the first record 
on this host plant, although they have previously been recorded as feeding on 
‘ Big Bud.*—G. L. Hey, One Tree House, Church Road, Leylnnd, Lancs. : 
July ^th, 1935. 

A list of Parasites bred from Tortrix and Tineid Hosts. —While working at 
East Mailing Research Station on the biology of some Tortricidae, a number 
of parasites were bred out. The Hymenoptcra were identified by Messrs. G. J. 
Kerrich, G. E. Nixon, J. F. Perkins, Dr. .\. Roman, D. S. Wilkinson, and the 
Diptera by Mr. J. E. Collin. The writer wishes to lake this opportunity of 
thanking these gentlemen for their kind assistance. 

The Hymenoptera obtained were :— 

Apanteles longicaudis Wesm., all (^, from larvae of Batodes angustiorana 
Haw. on apple, and an undetermined species of Tortrix on pear. East Mailing. 

Apanteles sp. from larvae of Cacoecia podana Scop, and Batodes angustiorana 
Haw. on apple. East Mailing, 

Angitia sp., cf, from larva of Peronea schalleriana L. on raspberry, East 
Mailing. 

Ascogaster sp., from larva of Sptlonota ocellana Fabr. on apple, Faversham. 

Chorinaeus ? cristafor Grav. Thn., ( 5 *, from an undetermined species of 
Tineid larva, on poplar. East Mailing. 

Glypta nigrina Desv. (=fractigena Thu.), S ^nd 9 » from larvae of Cacoecia 
lecheana L., on apple, Farningham. 

Hemiteles areator Panz., 9 » from larva of Simaethis pariana Clerck, on 
apple, East Mailing. 

Itoplectis alternans Grav., from larva of Spilonota ocellana Fabr., on pear 
fruit, East Mailing. 

Macrocentrus abdominalis Fab., from larvae of Cacoecia podana Scop., on 
apple. East Mailing and Faversham, and Batodes angustiorana Haw., on apple, 
East Mailing. 

Macrocentrus ihoracicus Nees., from larvae of Argyrbploce variegana Hubn*, 
on apple and pear, East and West Mailing. 

Macrocentrus sp., from larvae of Cacoecia lecheana L*, on apple, Farningham. 

Meteorus sp., 9 » ^fom larva of Spilonota ocellana Fabr., on pear. East 
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Mailing, and apple, Cobham; and a from pupa of Simaethis pariana Clerck, 
on apple, East Mailing. 

Oiorhinus pallidipalpis Wesm., from pupa of Simaethis pariana Clerck, host 
got as larva on apple, East Mailing. 

Omofga ? hiloha Thoms., 9 » from larvae of Cacoecia podana Scop., on apple, 
East Farleigh and East Mailing, and from larva of Tortrix diversana Hubn., on 
apple, East Mailing. 

Phobocampa sp., cJ, from larva of Cacoecia podana Scop., on apple, East 
Mailing. 

Pristomerus vulnerator Panz., 9 » from larva of Cacoecia podana Scop., on 
apple, East Mailing. 

Two Dipterous parasites were also bred out :— 

Actia pilipennis Fin., from larva of Batodes angustiorana Haw., on apple, 
East Mailing. 

Nemorilla notahilis Mg., from larva of Cacoecia podana Scop., on apple, 
Farningham.—G. L. Hey, July gth, 1935. 


Robert Adkin, F.R.E.S. —It is with sincere regret that we record the death 
at Eastbourne on May 21st of this highly esteemed Lepidopterist. Robert Adkin 
was born on January 4th, 1849, and until the last few months of his long life 
of eighty-six years he retained so much of the characteristic vigour and activity 
of his younger days that to many of his friends the news of his decease was 
an unexpected shock. 

From his early youth an enthusiastic observer and collector of our native 
Lepidoptera, in the leisure afforded by the exigencies of an important and highly 
successful business career, his name was for many years a household word with 
the students of that Order, and especially with the members of the various 
London societies. With two of these his association was most intimate—the 
South London Entomological Society, which he joined as long ago as 1882, and 
was its President on no few’er than five separate occasions; and the now Royal 
Entomological Society of London, of which he became a Fellow in 1885, was a 
Vice-President in 1922 and 1928, and in recent years has been one of its most 
generous benefactors. As one of the members of the Entomological Club, his 
annual meetings at Lewisham, and later at Eastbourne, where he took up his 
residence in Professor Huxley’s former house in 1915, were famous for their 
cordial hospitality, and were greatly appreciated by those who had the privilege 
of attending them. 

Although he was not a contributor to our own pages, he was a voluminous 
writer on his favourite .subject, and his best-known work, ‘ The Butterflies and 
Moths of Eastbourne,' is a model of what such local lists of insects should be. 

We understand that his very fine and complete collection of British Lepido¬ 
ptera is bequeathed to the Natural History Museum, and that he has left to 
the Royal Entomological Society such volumes from his equally fine library as 
may be selected by the Council. 

Few if any of the Entomologists of the present day have left behind them on 
their decease such a host of friends and such cheri.shed memories of a long and 
well-spent life as Robert Adkin. To his widow by his second marriage, his 
son, and his two daughters we extend our heartfelt sympathy in their bereave¬ 
ment. 
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Safietp 

Thk First Annual Conorbss of the Society for British Entomology 
was held in the Oxford University Museum from July tsth to X5th, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Ashmolean Natural History Society of Oxfordshire, and was 
attended by about seventy members of both these Societies. The proceedings 
of the Congress were opened on the morning of the 13th by a cordial address 
of welcome by Sir E. B. Poulton, D.Sc., F.R.S. The President, Professor 
G. D, Hale Carpenter, M.B.E., F.L.S., then gave a discourse on ‘ Courtship 
and Allied Problems in Insects,* which was greatly appreciated and evoked a 
highly interesting discussion before the official photograph of the Congress was 
taken in the Museum grounds. An informal but very pleasant conversazione 
was held in the evening on the lawn of Jesus College, previous to the Congress 
dinner in the College Hall. The morning of the 14th was occupied by an excel¬ 
lent address on * Insect Migration ’ by Dr. C. B. Williams, M.A., Sc.D., followed 
by a highly interesting discussion on this important subject, in which Capt. 
T. Dannreuther, R.N., and other county observers took part. Dr. K. G. Blair’s 
discourse on ‘ Wegener’s Theory of the Movements of the Earth,* with its 
bearing on the present geographical distribution of animats and plants, was also 
listened to with much interest. A large number of exhibits were show’n in the 
Hope Department of the Museum, and among these Dr. B. M. Hobby’s exten¬ 
sive series from all parts of the world of predacious insects and their prey, Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s nearly complete museum set of Windsor Forest Coleoptera, and 
the beautiful Irish forms of butterflies brought by Mr. T. Greer deserve special 
mention. Throughout the Congress the weather was perfect, and the great 
heat made the long field-day in Bagley Wood, Berks, a rather strenuous busi¬ 
ness, though many interesting insects of all Orders were observed. At the 
closing meeting on the previous day, after the President’s farewell address, it 
was announced that the next Annual Meeting of the Congress would be held 
at Cambridge.—J.J.W. 


REMARKS ON THE NAME OF BORIOMYIA BETVLISA (Str^m) 
HEMEROBJUS NERVOSUS Fabr.) (NEUR.) : A REPLY TO 
MR. K. J. MORTON. 

BY FREDK. J, KILLINGTON, B.SC., A.L.S., F.R.B.S. 

My friend Mr. K. J. Morton has recently {1935) argued at con¬ 
siderable length against the application of the name Hemerobius 
betulimis Str0m {1788) to the insect subsequently named Hemero-^ 
bius nervosus by Fabricius (1793). As Mr, Morton’s paper was 
inspired mainly by my adoption of Str0m*s name in a recent 
account {1934) of the life-histories of certain Hemerobiidac, I 
should like to give the reasons which led me to take this action. 

Before my account of the life-history of hetulina was published 
the controversy had centred entirely round Str0m’s description and 
figures of the imago, and although Morton has given a brief sum¬ 
mary of this controversy it appears to me that he has neither done 
sufficient justice to Str0m’s work, nor given full value to the 
opinions of McLachlan (1899) and Dr. Esben-Peterson {19^$)^ 
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Judged by modern standards, Str0m’s description and figures of 
the imago are undoubtedly somewhat crude, yet one can scarcely 
label as merely an ‘ entomological curiosity * an eighteenth century 
description which goes considerably beyond most of the early de¬ 
scriptions of insects and which even includes a reference to the 
male genitalia, and a figure of a wing (Tab. V, Fig. 5) which shows 
the venation with such accuracy that it is possible to place the in¬ 
sect at once into a modern genus. This figure definitely fixes betu- 
Una as belonging to the small group of species now placed in the 
genus Boriomyia (Banks, 1905). Morton’s remark that a Hemero^ 
bins may possibly have been included in Str0m’s material is pure 
conjecture, and it can only be said that there is absolutely nothing 
to lead one to suppose that this was so. The facts are these; that 
the description applies well to a Boriomyia, and that the figure of 
the venation puts this point beyond all doubt. It remains, there¬ 
fore, to determine the species of Boriomyia with which Str0m was 
dealing. 

Betulina is described as having a black head, a yellow pro¬ 
thorax bordered on each side with black, and two bent hooks placed 
side by side at the apex of the abdomen. The description of the 
prothorax might apply to several species, but, as far as I am 
aware, there are only two species in which the head is sometimes 
black, viz. B, nervosa (Fabr.) and B, subnebulosa (Steph.). In B, 
fassnidgei Killington (1933) the head (in the type) is dark fuscous 
brown, but the prothorax is not marked with a yellowish vitta. 
B. rava Withycombe (1923A) and B, baltica Tjeder (1931) both 
have the epicranium constantly very pale. In all the specimens of 
B. morioni McLachlan (1899) which I have examined the epicranium 
is pale ochreous-brown with a dark median line. B. enontekiensis 
Klingstedt (1929) is described as having the face and genae shining 
oastaneous brown and the vertex yellowish-brown. In both B. ner¬ 
vosa and B. subnebulosa the prothorax has a yellowish vitta bor¬ 
dered with dark fuscous or blackish and, although the epicranium 
is frequently testaceous or ochreous in the middle and blackish only 
at the sides, there is a not uncommon form in which the whole 
head is almost or entirely black. Finally we have to consider the 
two bent hooks placed side by side at the apex of the abdomen. 
In the genus Boriomyia, as in other Hemerobiidae, the tenth ter- 
gite is divided into two latero-dorsal lobes, and these are the struc¬ 
tures to which Str0m refers. Two species, B. nervosa and B. 
subnebulosa, are remarkable for the elongate and hook-like form 
of the lobes. Other species have the lobes shorter and more band- 
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like, and with a short inwardly, or inwardly and downwardly, bent 
apex ; in none may they be described with any accuracy as hooks. 
One is thus forced to the conclusion that Str0m*s material consisted 
either of both nervosa and suhnebtdosa or of one only of these. 
The evidence points to nervosa, for in this species the lobes of the 
tenth tergite are placed side by side, do not cross one another and 
are more obviously hook-like; in suhnehtdosa they are strongly 
inturned and crossed, and their hook-like form is less easily 
appreciated. 

The fact that, to quote Morton, McLachlan’s ‘ first impression 
after examining Str0m*s figures favoured B, mortoni (a species 
already known to him from Continental specimens but at the time 
still undescribed) as the form of Str0m*s wing-figure seemed to him 
to agree better with that species than with nervosa * is not very 
important. Before describing mortoni McLachlan naturally had to 
consider very carefully all previously described species, and betu- 
Una was obviously in the mortoni group (i.e. the modern genus 
Boriomyia ); the important fact is that he discarded his first im¬ 
pression and made a new species of mortoni. 

It may be well at this stage to quote McLachlan’s published 
opinion of betuKna (1899) at somewhat greater length than Morton 
has done: * I have a very strong opinion that this insect [nervosa] 
is in all probability Str0m*s H, betulinus, and it is solely [the 
italics are mine] my dislike for upsetting existing nomenclature 
that deters me from adopting the name. Str0m’s description is 
full (and there is a good figure), even to the male appendages, 
which so far as I can make out were as in nervosus and not the 
allied species. In fact, the whole account was far in advance of the 
times.’ It should be noted that this statement is taken from the 
paper in which McLachlan describes mortoni, 

Morton states that Dr. Esben-Petersen (1925) has adopted 
betulina for nervosa * without a scrap of fresh proof.’ Full weight 
must, however, be given to the carefully considered verdict of such 
an eminent Neuropterist as Dr. Esben-Petersen, who writes: * His 
[Str0m’s] description and his figures of the imago are excellent of 
the times, and they show very clearly that the species is the same 
as H. nervosus Fabr. Especially the description of the anal appen¬ 
dages of the male (Bagdelen er krum nedadb0jet med 2 jaevn- 
sides siddende krumme Hager i Rumpen) excludes all doubt.’ 

It may be added that Mr. D. E. Kimmins has taken the same 
view as Esben-Petersen and has consistently treated nervosa as a 
synonym of betulina. 
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Thus it will be seen that, even if one considers Str0ni’s descrip¬ 
tion and figure of the imago only, there is a very much stronger 
case to be made for the adoption of the name betulina in preference 
to nervosa than is possible for many of the early names in entomo¬ 
logical nomenclature, and that the most that can be said against 
its adoption is that there is a very remote possibility that Jiih- 
nebtdosa is involved. 

It is now necessary to turn to the larva, and it is with a very 
detailed com|>arison of the figures given by Str0m and myself that 
much of Mr. Morton’s paper is occupied. Such a detailed com¬ 
parison is unfortunate from several points of view. 

In the first place one would naturally expect to find many dis¬ 
crepancies between one of the earliest attempts to figure such a 
difficult subject as a Hemerobiid larva and a figure executed with 
the advantages of modern instruments and knowledge. There are 
some obvious slips in Str0m’s figure. The tarsal claws are exag¬ 
gerated in size and so also are the latero-dorsal sclerites of the 
meso- and metathorax and abdominal segments. The anterior mar¬ 
gin of the head is not shown at the base of the jaws, although 
Morton is in error when he states that the jaws are ‘ broadly con¬ 
fluent with each other at the base ’; Str0m has simply omitted to 
draw in the anterior margin of the head where it runs across the 
base of the jaws, and that portion of the head which Moi ton appears 
to regard as the fused bases of the jaws is, in fact, the clypeus and 
labrum. The eyes are indicated by circles, whereas each actually 
consists of a group of slightly separated elements (only easily seen 
under a high magnification). The oval and slightly crescentic pro- 
thoracic sclerites are shown convex on the outer instead of on the 
inner side; but here again an error has been made, for the form of 
these sclerites is similar throughout a genus and of no value for 
specific determination. There are several other errors of a similar 
nature, yet looking at Str0m’s figure one is struck, not by the 
crudities and mistakes, but by the degree of accuracy attained and 
the amount of detail shown, and it is possible with a knowledge of 
structure and colour pattern in Neuropterous larvae to judge what 
is of value or otherwise in such a figure. 

Much of Morton’s criticism of Strom’s figure falls to the ground 
because he has failed to distinguish between what is and what is 
not significant. That this is so is further illustrated in another 
direction. He states that the ‘ V-shaped mark ’ on the head is con¬ 
spicuous in Str0m’s figure and barely visible in mine. Mr. Morton 
must, however, be aware that in all Neuropterous larvae the epi- 
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cranium is separated from the frons by a V-shaped frontal suture, 
and it is this line which has been detected and drawn in by Str0m. 
When the rest of the head is mainly pale such a line naturally be¬ 
comes conspicuous in a fig-ure, very much more so than in the 
actual larva; and it was for this reason that I did not indicate the 
suture by a line in my own fig’ure. Morton appears to have con¬ 
fused this suture with the dark wedge-shaped mark which it so 
often encloses in Hemerobiid larvae. Another character selected 
by Morton in his comparative table (p. 98) is the shape of the 
anterior subsegment of the prothorax, which in Strpm’s figure is 
more or less round, in mine transverse. This again is a most un¬ 
fortunate character to seize upon, for the form of the subsegments 
and segments varies with the occupation of the larva : the par¬ 
ticular subsegment referred to may be very transverse when the 
larva is resting, or considerably lengthened during periods of 
activity, A similar misunderstanding of the nature of these larvae 
is shown by Morton on p. 97, where he refers to the fact that 
Str0m shows nine abdominal segments instead of ten and concludes 
that this is an error. The terminal abdominal segments are, how^- 
ever, telescopic, and it frequently happens that one of these is 
almost or entirely out of sight. It will thus he seen that, as far as 
structural characters go, the discrepancies between the two figures 
under discussion are accounted for either by errors in Str0m’s 
drawing which are at once obvious to anyone who has studied 
Neuropterous larvae, or by different attitudes adopted by the larx^ae 
selected for figuring. In any case, structural differences in the larva 
do not, unfortunately, appear to exist between closely allied species, 
so that it is useless to exi>ect such characters to help us to decide 
whether Str0m’s figure refers to stihnehtdosa or nervosa. 

Finally, there is the question of colour and pattern, and it is on 
these characters that we have almost entirely to rely when attempt¬ 
ing to distinguish between the different species of any one genus. 
The head markings are due to chitin pigmentation and the latero- 
dorsal body markings to hypodermal pigment, but although some 
allowance must be made for variation, both arc fairly constant for 
a given species. Other colours are, however, produced by the fat 
body and by the contents of the alimentary canal, and these are far 
less reliable. The fact, therefore, that Str0m*s description gives 
the ground colour as yellowish or reddish while I describe it as 
cream white to white is a less important difference than might at 
first sight appear. To illustrate the range of variation in ground 
colour possible in Hemerobiid larvae, one may remind Mr. Morton 
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that the larva of the common Hmnerohius stigma varies in this 
respect from cream white to pale brown or pink. The real test of 
the value of Str0m*s figure rests, therefore, on his attempt to de¬ 
pict the head markings and body pattern, and it must be remem¬ 
bered that our task is simplified by the fact that his description of 
the imago leaves us only to decide whether he was dealing with 
B. subnebulosa or B, nervosa. The shading in the figure is obviously 
of two kinds: that intended to give roundness to the body and its 
various parts, and that intended to show colour pattern. If the 
figure reproduced by Morton on PI. IV be examined, it will be seen 
that the first type of shading exists on the extreme sides of the 
body, especially on the right side, at the transverse sutures between 
the subsegments and segments and probably also on the posterior 
portion of the head and anterior half of the first subsegment of the 
prothorax; the second type of shading indicates for the most part 
latero-dorsal markings which on the abdomen form two irregular 
and somewhat sinuous longitudinal bands. Whatever is intended 
by the shading on the head, it will be noted that it is confined to 
the posterior part of the head and certainly does not go beyond the 
level of the middle of the eyes. 

Now let us consider the larvae of B. subnebulosa and of B. ner¬ 
vosa. The first has been carefully described and well figured by 
Withycombe (1923 b), and 1 quote from his description (I have had 
many opportunities of checking this). He gives first a brief general 
impression as follows ; * Colour uniformly dusky, head blackish, 
body dove-grey to brown.’ In the more detailed part of his descrip¬ 
tion he states: ‘ Head uniformly dark, a central wedge-shaped 
portion may be delimitated by a lighter line running on each side 
of it. , . Body uniformly brownish-grey. There are sometimes 
indications of a pair of darker latero-dorsal lines, but as a rule 
these are hardly visible, except on the prothorax.* The dark head 
and uniformly dusky body are the outstanding characteristics of B. 
subnebulosa and this very definitely is not the larva described and 
figured by Str0m. The larva of B. nervosa (under the name hetu- 
Una) has been described and figured by me in the paper (1934) to 
which Morton refers in his article. This larva is more mottled or 
variegated than B. subnebulosa, the main markings forming two 
irregular latero-dorsal bands which on the abdomen take a rather 
sinuous course. The markings of the head are confined to the pos¬ 
terior portion and extend almost to the eyes. The wedge-shaped 
area enclosed by the frontal suture is pale (not dark as in suh- 
nehulosa). It'will be seen that, apart from details, the general 
pattern is similar to that shown by Str0m*s figure of betulina. 
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The case for the adoption of Str0m’s name betidina in place of 
nervosa (Fabr.) may, therefore, be summed up as follows ;— 

(1) Str0m’s figure of the venation definitely places betulina in 
the genus Boriomyia Banks. 

(2) There can be little doubt that Str0m*s description of the 
imago refers to the same species as nervosa (Fabr.), a conclusion 
which is most strongly supported by the description of the anal 
plates of the male (Dr. Esben-Petersen states definitely that there 
can be no doubt, whilst McLachlan states that only his reluctance 
to sink the Fabrician name prevented his adoption of bettUina). 

(3) The only other species that could possibly be involved is 
B. subnebulosa, although this is extremely unlikely. 

(4) The larva of betulina figured by Str0m bears no resemblance 
to B, subnebulosa, but is a fair representation of B. nervosa. 

In view of these facts it is obvious that nervosa (Fabr.) must 
sink as a synonym of betulina (Str0m). 
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SYSTEMATIC NOTES UPON BRITISH AQUATIC COLBOPTERA. 

BY FRANK BALFOUR-BROWNE, M.A. (OXON ET CANTAB,), F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S., F.R.B.S., P.R.M.S. 

(formerly Professor of Entomology at the Imperial College of Science, London), 

PART VII. ILYBIUS AND COPELATUS. 

In the Genera Dyticeorum, 1832, Erichson took llybius and 
Copelatus out of the old genus Colymbetes, separating the former 
on two characters, one the form of the labial palps, the other the 
proportionate length of the external post-tarsal claw. In Colym¬ 
betes, the outer claw is only about one-third the length of the 
inner, whereas in llybius it is about two-thirds. In Colymbetes, 
the apical segment of the labial palp i* obviously longer than the 
penultimate, whereas in llybius the two segments are more nearly 
the same length. Sharp (1882), however, separated the genus upon 
the presence of a short row of spines or ‘ ciliae * at the postero¬ 
external angle of the post-femora, a character present in a number 
of genera, which he grouped together in the ‘ Agabini,* and absent 
from the ‘ Colymbetini,’ llybius separating from all the other 
‘ Agabini ’ by reason of its unequal post-tarsal claws. 

Gemminger and Harold (1868) emended llybius to Ilyobius and 
Des Gozis (1886) substituted Tdiolybius, for which he was taken to 
task by Sharp (1887) and later (1910-14) he accepted llybius, 
making Idiolybius a subgenus for fenestratus. Sharp (1882) divided 
the genus into two groups, Group I with post-tarsi of the male 
with the segments margined at their lower edge. Group II, in¬ 
cluding fenestratus, being without this margin. There seems to be 
no good reason for founding a subgenus upim this character, 
which is not well marked in some of the Group I species. 

There are seven British species, concerning a few of which 
there are some points of systematic interest. 

llybius fuliginosus. Linnaeus (1761) described Dytiscus uli- 
ginosus, the bare description of which would certainly suit this 
species and has been so interpreted by some authors, but for some 
reason not too clear, this name has been attached to Agabus uli* 
ginosus, Schrank (1781) mentions uUginosus and gives Linnaean 
references {1761 and 1766) and Illiger {1798) gives Schrank’s 
species as a synonym of Panzer’s lacustris, which is given as a 
synonym of fuliginosus F. by Zimmermann (1920). Gemminger and 
Harold (1868), under Ilyobius fuliginosus give ‘ uliginosus Linn, 
(pars) ’ as a synonym. It is impossible to believe that Linnaeus 
mixed up two species so very different as Agabus uliginosus and 
llybius fuliginosus, and it seems probable that one of the earlier 
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collectors identified one of the two as that described by Linnaeus 
without having seen a Linnaean specimen and thus started the 
double synonymy, just as Gyllenhal mixed up Hydroporus morio 
of Dejean and if. melanocephalus of Marsham. Since the Linnaean 
name has been attached, apparently universally, to the Agabus, 
I think that it should so remain, 

Ilyhius subaeneus is a species about the size of obscurus, but 
distinctly broader, and therefore gives the impression of being 
flatter. It has a very definite brassy appearance which is quite 
absent from obscurus. It is the only British species in which the 
male is without a longitudinal keel at the apex of the last visible 
abdominal sternum. The species is of particular interest because it 
appears to be a comparatively recent addition to the fauna, its 
entry into the country having apparently been made in South-East 
England and East Anglia. It was first recorded by Power (1866-7) 
when he received a female specimen from the neighbourhood of 
Peckham (West Kent), but Fowler (1887) described it ‘ very doubt¬ 
fully as British * and mentioned that it had never been found again. 
The species appears in the Victoria County History for Surrey 
(1902), the list of beetles having been compiled by G. C. Champion, 
H. l>onisthorpe and R. W. Lloyd, a list containing six or seven 
Hydradephaga recorded for the first time for that county. I think 
it possible that this record, which is omitted from the supplemen¬ 
tary volume of Fowler’s British Coleoptera (1913), is Power’s 
record, in the belief that Peckham is in Surrey. The first record 
since Power’s is that of Edwards for Brandon (Suffolk West) 
(1889), and he and Thoulcss discovered it in the following year on 
Wretham Heath (Norfolk West), since which date it appears to 
have gradually extended its range in East Anglia and northwards, 
the latest records being for Durham (1931 )and Forfar (1933). 

Jlybius obscurus is interesting because it possesses a form, 
given specific rank by Schiodte under the name sexdentatus, based 
upon the outer claw of the mid-tarsus of the male being strongly 
toothed. In every specimen I possess in which there is any sign of 
a tooth, even a slight projection on the inner margin of the claw, 
both the inner and outer claws of the front tarsus are similarly 
toothed, and where there is no suggestion of a tooth on the mid- 
tarsal claw, the anterior claws are smooth in outline. I have, in 
my collection, two specimens of obscurus, a male from Cambridge 
and a female from Somerset North, which Tor a long time I had 
placed as ' guttiger?' They are both the size of a large guttiger, 
and it did not occur to me that they might be small obscurus until 
I began to study the differences between these two species, which 
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are very much alike except in size. Ohscurus, male, has, however, 
a longer keel on the last visible abdominal sternum with very defi¬ 
nite longitudinal striae on each side of it, whereas in guttiger the 
striae are much reduced and mostly represented by longish punc¬ 
tures. The aedeagus is very similar in both species. The prosternal 
process differs slightly in the two species, but not as much, per¬ 
haps, as the figures suggest, although the difference is more 
marked in the female than in the male (see fig. 22 a and d). 



Fig. 22,—Prosternal process of (a) llybius guttiger, (b) 7 . aenescens, (c) 7 . angus- 

tior, (d) 7 , oh scut us. 

Ilyhius denescens was first introduced to the British list by Rye 
(1872) on an observation by Kraatz that there was an English 
example of the species in the collection of the late Dr. Schaum. 
Up to that time our specimens had been named angustior GylL, 
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and it was only in 1870 that Thompson separated aenescens. The 
characters for distinguishing this species from angustior, as given 
by Thompson and repeated by subsequent authors, are trivial, con¬ 
sisting only of the absence of metallic reflection and the entirely 
ferruginous antennae in aenescens, angustior having the antennae 
pitchy at the apex. There is, however, one good character for 
separating the species, and that is the form of the prosternal pro¬ 
cess (see fig 22 B and c). The aedeagus is also very different in the 
two species (see fig. 23 b and c). 



Fig. 23.—Aedeagus of (a) Ilybius guttiger, (b) /. aenescens, (c) /. angustior, 

Ilybius guttiger is by no means easy to distinguish superficially 
from aenescens, as the * distinct aeneus reflection * characteristic of 
the latter species is not always present. Fowler (1887) states that 
the two species cannot be satisfactorily distinguished except by 
the sexual characters, and says that the length of the carina on 
the apical ventral segment of the male and the proportionate length 
of the post-tarsal claws will separate the two, I should not like to 
rely upcm differences in the carina of aenescens and guttiger and 
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the accompanying- longitudinal wrinkles, nor can I see any reliable 
difference in the post-tarsal claws of the males, although in the 
females the outer post-tarsal claw in aenescens is rather longer in 
proportion to the inner claw than it is in guttiger. The females are 
readily separated upon the form of the last visible sternum (see 
fig. 24 B and c), and the males by the form of the aedeagus, while 
the form of the prosternal process in both male and female separ¬ 
ates the two species (see fig. 22 a and b). 



a 

Fig. 24.—Last visible abdominal sternum of female of (a) Ilyhius angusHor, 
(b) /. aenescens, (c) /. guttiger, (d) I, obscurus. 

All the British sp>ecies of this genus possess sucker-hairs on the 
parameres of the male genital armature, a character otherwise un¬ 
known except in some, not all, species of Rantus, in Agabus chal- 
conaius and in HcUiplus lineaiocollis. 

The genotype, Dytiscus ater, was named by Hope (1838). 

The British list is as follows:— 

Jlybius Erichson (1932). 

fuliginosus Fabricius (1792). 
subaeneus Erichson (1837). 
ater De Geer (1774). 
obscums Marsham (1802). 
guttiger Gyllenhal (1808). 
aenescens Thompson (1870). 

fenestrains Fabricius (1871). 

Copelatus differs from Ilyhius in having equal post-tarsal claws, 
but Aube’s difficulty (1836) was to distinguish it from Agabus, ‘ It 
differs really only in the median lobe of the mentum which is not 
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excised, in the prosternum which is not compressed into a keel and 
is simply rounded, in the anterior and median tarsi of the male 
which are rather more dilated, and lastly in the posterior legs which 
are ciliated above and below in both sexes; a condition only found 
in the males of Agahus,* Sharp (1882) pointed out the extraordinary 
form of the post-coxae in this genus and mentioned that this and 
the way the coxal lines become excessively fine anteriorly so that 
they can scarcely be seen definitely, characterise the genus (see 

figr- 25)- 



Fig. 25. —Post-coxal processes of Copvlatus (Lioptcrus) ruficollis Schaller» show¬ 
ing the unique course of the coxal lines. 

The genus was created by Erichson (1832) for the reception of 
Dytiscus posticatus Fab. and two other unnamed American species, 
so that posticatus is the genotype. In 1836 Aub6 made a subgenus, 
Liopterus, to include those species with smooth elytra, but since 
the species with striae could equally well be grouped in subgenera 
based upon the number of striae, it is not clear why Auh 6 made the 
one subgenus. However, in my examination of Dytiscid proven- 
triculi I found that the only two species of Liopterus I saw had one 
type of structure, while the only four of the other subgenus I pos¬ 
sess have the other type, so that there seems to be something in 
the subdivision. 

I have now come to the conclusion that the form of the proven- 
triculus seen in Liopterus is more primitive and that evolution is 
going on in the family by which the grinding type is being changed 
into the filtering type, this genus being the only one I have so far 
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discovered in which both types exist. It seems clear, therefore, 
that this subgenus must be' maintained unless further reason is 
discovered for raising Liopterus to generic rank. The name is 
coined from the (iuvk ‘Xeto^rrc/jo?’ meaning ‘smooth-winged* in 
reference to the elytra being free from the striae found in the rest 
of the genus, and it is to be noted that, in the same year as Auh 6 
made his subgenus, Schonherr (Gen. & Spec. Cure. I (i) 1833, 19) 
created the name ‘ Leiopterus * for a genus of Weevils. In spite of 
these two names having originated from the same Greek word, and 
differing only in a single letter, they are both good, according to 
the rules of nomenclature. 

The only British species of the genus is what Fowler describes 
as Copelatus agilis Fab., but there seems to be no doubt that this 
is the same species previously described by Schaller (1783) under 
the name Liopterus ruficolliSy his species name therefore having 
priority. If, later, this subgenus is raised to a genus, this species 
becomes the genotype, as it was so named by Hope (1838) under 
the name ‘ Dytiscus ohlongus Illiger.* 

Haliplus furcatt 46 Seidlitz, a British species. —Last year the first occurrence 
of this species was recorded from a specimen, fortunately a male, taken in 
Somerset North in iqi6 .* A single specimen of a species may be a chance 
immigrant, and, as eighteen years had elapsed and no other specimen had been 
recorded in that time, it certainly seemed an open question whether this species 
should be added to the British list. In April of this year, collecting in South 
.Somerset, I came across a shallow strip of water by the Great Western Railway 
which had no doubt been formed many years ago, when the railway embank¬ 
ment was built. I took a few specimens of Haliplus^ which in the field did not 
look quite right for any of our species. On examination under the microscope 
it was at once evident that they were something new, and dissection of a male 
proved that they were furcatus of Seidlitz. Returning to the collecting-ground 
next day, I found that the specic.s was well established in the one stretch of 
water, but appeared to be ab.sent from the neighbouring ponds. A visit to the 
spot some weeks later showed that the water was rapidly drying up, and it is to 
be hoped that this ha.s led to the dispersal of furcatus and not to its extermination. 

The pattern of the black markings on the elytra, although not so distinctive 
as in futvicollis Er., of which furcatus was at one time described as a variety, 
is sunTiciently different from that of other British species to attract attention, 
and an examination of the anterior tarsal claws (and aedeagust) of the male at 
(.nee separates it from the rest. The inner anterior claw is distinctly broader* 
than the outer and is about the same hmgth. The male is rather larger than 
the female. I only possess one continental female, an Austrian specimen, and it 
is impunctatc between the elytral striae, whereas all my British specimens are 
vf’ry finely punctate from apex to base, much more finely so than the females of 
ruficoUis or fwmax. —F. Balfoitr-Browne, Winscombe, Somerset: August Sth, 

ms- 

* 1934. p. 76. 

t See ofaedeagus in my paper * On the British Species of Haliplus, Latreille, etc , etc." 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. 8, Vol. xv, 1915. 
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NEW AFRICAN LYCAENIDAE (LEP. RHOP.). 

BV G. TALBOT, F.R.E.S. 

(Supplement.) 

The types and other material of the species and forms here 
described are, unless otherwise stated, in the Hope Department of 
Entomology at the Oxford University Museum. The Mimacraea 
forms are described by permission of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Thanks are due to Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter for his help 
in enabling me to prepare this and the preceding paper on 
Lycaenidae. Also I am indebted to Mr. N. D. Riley, Keeper of 
Entomology at the British Museum (Natural History), for per¬ 
mission to compare specimens in the collection. 

The Genera Cooksonia Druce and Sheffieldia Druce. 

The genus Cooksonia Druce was erected by H. H. Druce in 
1905 upon the single 9 specimen of the species trimeni Druce. No 
cf belonging to this .species has so far been discovered. In 1912 
Druce described the genus Sheffieldia upon the species neavei 
Druce, of which the 9 ‘s still unknown. 

Between 1926 and 1932 Dr. W. A. Lamborn bred a series of 
both sexes of a Sheffieldia from larvae collected in Nyasaland, and 
in 1934 he bred a few others. 

The distinction between Cooksonia and Sheffieldia was said to 
be in the position of veins 5 and 6 of the forewings. In Sheffieldia 
these arise from a point or short stalk, but in Cooksonia they 
arise quite separately. An examination of the series bred by Dr. 
Lamborn shows that the difference in neuration is mostly one of 
sex, but in one cf veins 5 and 6 arise as in the 9 • We can discover 
no character by which Sheffieldia can be distinguished from Cook¬ 
sonia, and we must make it a synonym. 

Our present knowledge of the forms and distribution of this 
curiously Acraea-patterned genus is as follows:— 

(a) Forewing above with a white or ochreous apical patch. 

1. C. trimeni Druce, Trans. Ent, Soc., 1905, p. 256, 9 (N.W. Rhodesia). 

2. C. trimeni sp.nov., 9 (Katanga). 

3. sp.nov., cf 9 (Nyasaland). 

(h) Fore wing above with no apical patch. 

*1. C. neavei Druce, Ent. Mo. Mag., 49, p. 128, pi. 9, fig. 7, d (1912) 
(Tang. Terr.). 
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I. Cooksonia aiioiae sp. nov. 

(Plate V.) 

This species is distinguished from neavei Druce by the presence 
of an apical patch on the forewing above, and from trimeni by the 
wide marginal border of the hindwing above, by the scarcely 
toothed edge of the proximal area on hindwing below, and by the 
submarginal spots of the hindwing below being smaller and scarcely 
triangular. 

(j*. Upperside carmine to orange-ochreous, with broad black borders. Fore¬ 
wing with a pale ochreous apical patch formed of two spots in 6 and 7, with 
sometimes a dot below them in 5. The black marginal area extends to base of 
costa, forms a black marginal cell-spot above vein 2, and a black discocellular 
patch between which and the apical area the discal part of the carmine or orange 
area ends at vein 5 or is continued by dots in 5, 6, 9, 10. The marginal border 
is much broader than in neavei and reaches the inner margin ; between the tornus 
and vein 2 it is 1.5 mm. wide, and extends thinly along the inner margin except 
for a short basal stripe. The veins crossing the pru.ximal area are black. Hind¬ 
wing with a marginal border of fairly even width, about 3 mm. The edge of 
the proximal area is sharply defined and only slightly irregular, paler on the 
costa, and the inner margin to vein la mostly ochraceous. A prominent black 
discocellular spot as in other species. 

Underside with the proximal area paler than above. On the forewing the 
carmine or orange area is extended over the cell to the costa and beyond the 
cell; costa only thinly edged with black, the discocellular patch smaller; two 
black dots in the cell and some black marks above the cell. Apical and sub¬ 
marginal spots orange or ochraceous, six in number, becoming smaller posteriorly, 
with sometimes a seventh spot below vein 2. A post-discal row of grey-white, 
somewhat triangular or lunate marks in areas 3—6, and sometimes two smaller 
marks in 8 and 9, forming a proximal border to the distal spots. Hind wing 
with ochraceous-brown proximal area, usually slightly reddish; black spots, 
edged with grey-white, as in the other species : one at base of costa, one at 
base of area 8 extending into base of cell, one in cell beyond middle, a large 
spot on the cross-veins, one in base of area 2, two below the cell in ic, a basal 
patch which forms a .stripe in i?> touching the proximal spot, and a large spot 
in 7 above the cell. The disposition of these spots is so much the same in all 
the forms that one may perhaps doubt whether the genus contains more than 
one species. A post-discal row of small black whitish-edged marks or dots 
forming an evenly curved row in ib, ic, 2—7, the one in 7 being larger than 
the others. Traces of this series of marks are found in the other forms. The 
border formed by the post-discal line on the proximal area is darker and more 
reddish. The black marginal border bears an antemarginal row of six orange 
and somewhat oblong spots; between these and the edge of the proximal area 
is a prominent row of 7 or 8 grey-white and somewhat triangular marks as 
in neavei. 

Antennae, head and palpi black, 9 sometimes with first and second segment 
of palpus pale bulf at the sides; side of frons and tufts behind the antennre pale 
buff. Legs black, coxae orange, hind legs with orange patch on tibia. Abdomen 
black, banded with ochraceous-orange,, anal tuft orange, a small dull white 
ventral spot on segments 6—8. In the 9 the femora are sometimes marked 
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with an orange patch as in trimeni and others. In trimeni the palpi and legs 
are deep earth-brown. 

9 * Upperside with more extended proximal area, leaving a black disco- 
cellular spot, no black mark in the cell, and narrow black costal border. Distal 
black wider than in the cf. Apical patch white, the spots larger than in the 
cf, with an additional small one in 4^ Hindwing with an antemarginal row of 
five white marks in ic, 2—s, otherwise as in the c?* 

Underside markings a little paler, distal spots larger. 

Length of forewing: cf, 21—22mm.; 9 * 23—25mm. Expanse: cJ, 44—46 
mm.; 9 ♦ 49—51 nim. 

pupa. Pale brown, mottled with darker brown, the wing-cases marked with 
black stripes. The whole dorsal and lateral surface furnished with hair. Large 
sub-spiracular tufts on each segment. The hair on dorsum of moderate length, 
brown to white. The posterior segments densely fringed with long, thick hair, 
each hair being minutely ciliate and curled at the tip, all brown to grey-white. 
One may regard these more as being hair-like filaments. On the dorsum between 
the lateral anal tufts is a dense covering of shorter, curly, matted white hair. 
The pupa appears to be attached by a piece of the larval skin, which still bears 
the six prolegs and two on the anal segment. These prolegs bear a semi-circle 
of numerous hooked processes as in other Liptenine larvae. A note on this 
structure and an account of other Liptenine larvae and pupae is given by Eltring- 
ham in Trans. Ent. Soc., 1921, pp. 473—^488, pis. XII, XIII. 

Length of empty pupa-case, 16 mm. 

Hab .— Nyasaland : Maiwale, 12 miles east of Fort Johnston, 
3,280 feet, pupa in rather thick bush 20.xi.1931, emerged 21.xi., 
I cf (type); id., larva io.x.1926, pupated 9.xi., emerged i2.xi., i cf I 
id., pupa on 30.xi. 1931, emerged S.xii., i cf ; id., pupa on 27.xi. 
1931, emerged 2.xii., i 9 I pupa on 24.xi.1932, emerged 27.xi., 
I 9 (allotype); id., pupa on 21.xi.1931, emerged 29.xi., i 9 J 
pupa on 28.xi.1931, emerged 3.xii., i 9 * Also in the B.M. from 
Nyasaland, 4 cf cf, i 9 > ^ud 5 pupa-cases, collected in December, 
1934. The whole of the material was collected by Dr. W. A. Lam- 
born, who described the early stages as not unlike those of Mima- 
craea marshalli (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1924, Plate 12). The 
female was seen to oviposit on lichen-covered trees, on which larvae 
were found. 


2. ' Cooksonia trimeni terpsichore/ subsp. nov. 

This specimen is so unlike typical trimeni that it is more prob¬ 
ably a race than a 9 form. 

9 . Upperside pale ochraceous. Forewing shaped as in aliciae^ and not as 
in trimeni, but the white apical patch almost as large as in the latter, the stripe 
in 7 longer than it is in aliciae 9 « The edge of the proximal area below vein 4 
is toothed at the veins. Hindwing with much narrower black border. The 
submargtnal spots in tb, c, 2 and 3 touch the edge of the ochraceous area, 
those in 2 and 3 somewhat square; a dot in 4 . 
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Underside paler than above, the hindwing pale buff. Forewing fth six 
grey-white marginal spots and stripes in 2—7, the apical stripes larger v Aan on 
the upperside, those in 4—7 proximally pointed, the one in 6 longer than 
the others. Those in 2—6 bear each a fuscous dot, forming an indistinct line 
dividing them at the middle. The ochraceous area reaches the margin between 
vein 2 and tornus, as in trimeni. Costal margin pale buff. Hindwing with the 
proximal spots as in typical form. Post-discal dots in 4—6. The edge of the 
proximal area is incurved between the veins, and therefore toothed at the veins. 
The grey-white submarginal spots are laarger than in aliciae, but not so large 
as in trimeni. The antemarginal spots pale buff. Cilia grey-white, fuscous- 
brown at the veins as in trimeni. 

The palpi and legs earth-brown, not black as in aliciae. Abdomen with 
complete ventral row of white spots as in typical form. 

Length of forewing, 25 mm. Expanse, 56 mm. 

In trimeni (type $) the length of forewing is 26-5 mm., and 
expanse is 57 mm. 

Hob .— Katanga : Lufira River, near Likasi Copper Mine, 4,000 
feel, 30.x, 1918, I $ ( 7 \ A. Barns). In the B.M. {Coll. Joicey). 


3. Mimacraea neuraia fulvaria Auriv. 

f. incurvata forma nov. 

(S. A narrow-banded form resembling alciopina Joic. and Talb. (1924), but 
the band of the forewing still narrower. The spots in 2 and 3 are strongly 
incurved on the distal edge, the inner edge being excurved. There is a simi¬ 
larly coloured proximal area connected to the band below vein 2, forming also 
a streak along lower margin of cell; it is distally blackish between veins 2 and 
5, and is invaded by a black basal stripe below the cell. Hindwing almost 
entirely fulvous-brown, this colour merging into the fuscous marginal border. 

Underside of forew’ing with the proximal fulvous merged with the lower 
part of the band to form a large median patch. Hindwing as in the allied forms. 

9 . Upperside with paler fulvous band which is anteriorly wider; the posterior 
spots shaped as in the (S • No proximal fulvous area. Hindwing as in the cf, 
but the fulvous area less extended between veins 3 and the apex. 

Hah .— Nigeria: Ogruga, x cT, i 9 * In B.M. 


4, Mimacraea neurafa fulvaria Auriv, 

9 f. linoata forma nov. 

The band of the forewing is very narrow, at vein 2 onlyf i mm. wide. The 
anterior part of the band is, as usual, narrower than the posterior part, and in 
this form it is not curved and is only faintly indicated between veins 4 and 5. 
The two posterior spots are distally incurved. There is some slight proximal 
fulvous scaling on the veins and inner margin, and a black discocellular mark. 
Hindwing with narrow discal fulvous band entering the cell and extending 
slightly along the veins. Underside like the preceding form. 

Hab .— Nigeria : Lagos, 2 9 9 Strachan). In B.M. 
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5. Vineliota MMihsoni sp. nov. 

(Plate IV. Fig. 2 (upper side), Fig. 3 (under side).) 

This species is allied to kafuensis Neave and to caiori B.-Bkr.. 
both formerly referred to Deudorix, It is nearest the latter species, 
which does not possess a hair-pencil upon the hindwing above. 

Upperside sky-blue with black apical area on the forewing. This area 
includes the costa, extends to end of cell, to half of cellule 3 and a third of 2, 
and narrows to a point on the submedian. Hindwing very finely edged with 
black. The mealy patch is buff-colour upon a greenish area. At the base of 
cellule 7, between vein 8 and the cell, is a triangular patch of thickened mem¬ 
brane with a depressed centre and bare of scales. Inner margin greyish-white. 
Anal lobe bright orange-red on a white ground. Tail black. Cilia black on 
the forewing, on the hindwing black mixed with white. 

Underside stone-grey, marked as in the two allied species. Forewing with 
very narrow, curved, post-discal line, dark brown and lightly scaled with yellow. 
There is a very faint submarginal line. Costal edge narrowly yellow, wider for 
the basal third. This character occurs also in kafuensis, but not in catori. 
Hair-pencil black. Hindwing with the post-discal line a little heavier, more 
strongly yellow than on the forewing, separated into spots by the veins, fairly 
straight from costa to vein 2, thence directed to the inner margin. A faint 
submarginal line. Anal lobe brick-red, with some bluish scaling. In cellule 2 
a rounded black submarginal spot and a yellow patch between it and the sub¬ 
marginal line. 

Antennae, palpi, frons, legs and abdomen as in the two allied species. The 
frons is white, the first and second segments of palpi white, third segment black. 

9 • Upperside with paler blue areas. Forewing with wider black area. Hind¬ 
wing with the blue area limited by veins ih and 5, but some blue scaling in 
cellule 5. Three or four elongate black submarginal spots. Underside as in 
the (St but the yellow costa of forewing is strongly marked. 

Length of forewing : J, 14 mm.; 9 » ih nim. 

Expanse : (^, 31 mm.; 9» 34 nim. 

Hah .— Uganda : Entebbe, 1905 (E. A. Minchin)^ i cT in B.M. 
(type). Kenya : Trans Nzoia, August, 1933, i 9 (T. H. E. Jack- 
soYi^ (allotype, in Hope Dept.). 


6. Epamera tajoraca haemus Talb. 9 • 

(Plate IV, Fig. I.) 

cf, Talb., Ent. Mo. Mag. 71 : 118, May, 1935. 

9. Upperside resembles the cJ. The blue area of forewing slightly more 
extended above vein 2. Hindwing with the dark outer margin wider between 
veins 3 and 5, and the submarginal black spots larger. Underside markings as 
in the cf* 

Length of forewing, 16 mm. Expanse, 36 mm. 

Allotype from Mt. Elgon, October, 1933. Also a cf from the 
same place, November, 1933. Both collected by T, H. E. Jackson. 



7. Chloroselas pseudoseritis tytleri Rly. 
f. umbrOM forma nov. 

(Plate IV. Figs. 4, 5, 7, 8.) 

(S 9 • Very close to the nymot^jrpical form, of which tytleri appears to be a 
dry phase. Upperside of forewing with slightly more extended blue area, 
especially in the 9- 

Underside scarcely different from pseudozeritts, rather variable, with heavy 
or paler markings. The Elgon specimens are heavily darkened on the hind¬ 
wing and have a whitish distal area on the forewing. 

Hab ,— Kenya: Mt. Elgon, November, 1932, i cf ; id., April, 
^ 933 * I 9 (cT? types), both taken by T. H. E. Jackson. Also in 
the B.M. from Mumias, Kisumu Road, 3,800—4,800 feet, June 
25-26, 1911, I cf - 4 . Neave); Upper Kuja Valley, S. Kavirondo, 
4,200 feet. May 5-8, 1911, i cf {S. A. Neave), 

8 . Lycaenesthes ituria B.-Bkr. 9 * 

(Plate IV. Fig. 6.) 

cf, Bethune-Baker, Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 22, pi. I, fig. 4 (1910). 

Resembles ruhrictncia Holl. on the upperside, but the yellow patch varies 
between veins 2 and 4 from 1.5 mm. to 3 mm. in width. The marginal black 
dots are smaller than in the figure given in Seitz* Macrolep. XIII, t. 72a. The 
spot in 2 is larger than the others, the two in ic are larger than the ones in 
3—5. There is a fine white line edging the black terminal line; this white line 
is not mentioned in respect of rubrictficta. The underside resembles the cf • 

Length of forewing, 12—13 mm. Expanse, 26—28 mm. 

Neallotype from Uganda : Bunyoro, Budongo Forest, 1934, one 
specimen taken by T. H. E. Jackson. Also i cf from the Bugoma 
Forest in Bunyoro, October, 1932, taken by the same collector. 

In the B.M. (ex Coll, Jokey), — Upper Ituri Valley, 30 miles 
south of Irumu, 3,000 feet, July, 1924, in tropical forest, i 9 - 
Itoa River, Ituri Forest, January, 1920, i 9 • Both taken by T. A* 
Barns. 

The species shows variation in the shade of ground-colour 
bel6w, and also in the more proximal (typical) or more distal posi¬ 
tion of the discal spots of the hindwing. 

9. Lycaenesthes hodsoni Talb. 9 • 

(Plate IV. Fig. 10 (upper surface). Fig. ii (under surface).) 

cf, Talbot, Ent. Mo. Mag. 71 : 125-6, June, 1935. 

Much larger than the 9 of otacilia Trim., to which the cf seems allied. 
Upperside ground-colour pale brown, as in otacilia. Forewing with large pale 
blue area from the base to beyond the cell, leaving a distal marginal border 
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of ground-colour about 3 mm. wide, but wider at the apex. Hindwing with 
smaller pale blue area extending over the cell, the basal half of cellule ic and 
basal two-thirds of 2 and 3; otherwise as in the cT • 

Underside as in the cT, the hindwing darker. 

Length of forewing, 19 mm. Expanse, 42 mm. 

Allotype from Karamoja, Northern Uganda, June, 1934, one 
specimen {T. H, E, Jackson), 

10. Lycacnesthes levis Hew. grisea subsp. nov. 

(Plate IV. Figs. 9, 14, 15.) 

This race, with grey underside, is distributed from the 
Cameroons to Uganda. 

(S n Upperside of forewing with slightly extended blue streak. A large 
rounded discal patch, blackish-brown. Hindwing with slightly extended 
blue area. 

Underside grey, the spots smaller, outlined with grey-white. On hindwing 
the apical spots in 6 and 7 form a grey-white patch. Anal spots with only 
a trace of yellow edging. 

9. Upperside dark grey. Forewing with a faint, pale submarginal line. 
Hind wing with grey-white post-discal line and black marginal spots edged with 
grey-white as in allied species. 

Underside as in the ( 5 *. The grey-white edging to the spots much heavier, 
the hindwing being grey-white with spots of pale or blackish-brown. Anal spots 
with yellow proximal border. 

Hah, —Uganda : Budongo, August to September, 1934, 2 cf c?, 
3 9 9 (fyp^s); Bunyoro, Budongo Forest, 1934, i cf» i 9 • All 
collected by T. H. E. Jackson, Also in B.M. {Coll, Joicey) from 
Cameroons and Congo. 

II. Lyoaenesthes sobrina sp. nov. 

(Plate IV. Fig. 12 (upper surface), Fig. 13 (under surface).) 

This insect appears to be allied to crawshayi Butl., and as this 
is a rather variable species, we may have to do with an unusually 
distinct variation of it. 

9 . Smaller than crawshayi, Upperside fuscous-brown, darker at the base, 
and without any blue scaling. Forewing with a pale submarginal line. Hind¬ 
wing with dark marginal spots, edged with white. The spot in 2 black, larger 
than the others, which, excepting the anal spot, are not prominent. 

Underside dull greyish-brown, the spots outlined by white and not darker 
than the ground. Markings as in crawshayi, the spots smaller and the bands 
more separated. The black marginal spots in xc and 2 of hindwing show only 
slight yellow edgings and sparse green scaling. 

Length of forewing, 11.5 mm. Expanse, 25 mm. 

Hab .— ^W. Kenya Colony, 3,000 ft., leading into Kerio Valley. 
Suk, April, 1934, i $ {T. H. E. Jackson). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Plate IV. 


Fig. I. Epamera tajoraca haemus Talb. 9 Neallotype. Mt. Elgon, south¬ 
eastern slopes, i8 miles south-west of Kitale, 6,700 feet; October, 
1933. T. H. E. Jackson. 

, 2. Virachola jacksoni sp.nov. 9 Allotype. Kenya Colony, Trans Nzoia; 

August, 1933. T. H >£. Jackson. 

,, 3. As 2. Under surface, fail of hind wing broken off. 

,, 4. Chlofoselas pscudozeritis tytleri Rly., f. untbrosa forma nova. (S 

Type. Locality, etc., as for 1. November, 1932. 

,, 5. As 4. Under surface. 

,, 6. Lycaenesthes itutia B-Bkr. 9 Neallotype. Uganda, Bunyoro, Budongo 

forest; September, 1934. T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, 7. Chloroselas pseudozeritis tytleri Rly., f. umhrosa forma nova. 9 

Allotype. Locality, etc., as for i. April, 1933. 

,, 8. As 7. Under surface. 

,, 9. Lycaenesthes levis Hew. subsp. nov. grisea. (S Type. Locality, etc., 

as for 6. August—September, 1934. 

,, 10. Lycaenesthes hodsoni Talb. 9 Allotype. Northern Uganda, Kara- 
moja; June, 1934. T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, II. As 10. Under surface. 

,, 12. Lycaenesthes sobrina sp.nov. 9 Holotype. W. Kenya Colony. 3,000 
feet, leading into Kerio Valley; Suk, April, 1934. T. H. E. Jackson. 

,, 13. .\s 12. Under surface. 

,, 14. Lycaenesthes levis Hew. subsp. nov. grisea, 9 Allotype. Data 
as for 9. 

,, 15. As 14. Under surface. 

Plate V. 

Fig. I. Cooksonia aheiae, sp. nov. Type cf. Bred 21.xi.1931 by Dr. W. A. 

Lamborn from larva on tree trunk. Maiwale, 12 miles east of Fort Johnston, 
Nyasaland. 3280 feet. Rather thick bush. 

Fig. 2. C. aliciae. 9 allotype. Bred 27.xi.32. Other data as for i. 

Fig. 3. Empty pupa skin of a male from same locality. 

Specimens in Hope Department, Oxford University Museum. 

J»h. I 93 S- 


The species of Bemhidwn in the Stephens Collection (ante, pp. 131-135).— 
The detailed e.xamination of these by Dr. Netolitsky, who has done so much 
work on»this family of Coleoptera, is of the greatest interest. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that a comparison has been made with Waterhouse’s Catalogue of 
1861 (not 1858. The Adephaga and Brachelytra only were published in that 
year) instead of Dawson’s ‘ Geodephaga Britannica ’ (1851) which was based on. 
‘ a careful examination and comparison of the various species contained in all 
the public and private collections to which I could gain access, especially to 
those of Messrs. Curtis and Stephens, those of the British Museum, of the 
Linnaean Society, and the Kirbian collections of the Entomological Society.’ 
Dawson made corrections of his work and replied to criticims in an article in 
the Entomologists* Annual for 1858. Waterhouse merely registered the con¬ 
clusions at which Dawson had arrived, in the works named the latter gave the 
reasons on which his conclusions were based. In the main, as Dr. Blair points 
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out, Dr. Netolitsky’s determinations agree with Mr. Dawson’s conclusions, and 
the few differences are more apparent than real. One point that emerges from 
this comparison, is that in the more than eighty years that have elapsed since 
Dawson examined it, Stephens’ collection has not suffered from any meddling 
interference, but remains pretty much as he left it. The points of major differ¬ 
ences marked with an asterisk (*) or squaire brackets [ ] are worthy of a little 
more than a passing notice, Peryphus fellmanni and Lophia nana were quite 
properly ignored by Dawson because ‘ No example ’ existed * in any British 
collection to represent ’ them. Of the former he remarks ‘ the insect described 
by Stephens as Fellmanni probably belongs to this species [prasinum], but there 
are no examples in the Stephensian cabinet to represent it,’ and of the latter 
* Whether Lopha nana Steph. is to be referred as a small variety to this species 
(pustllum Gy 11 =^ [minimum]). I cannot determine, as that name has no repre¬ 
sentative in the Stephensian cabinet.’ Peryphus tetraspilotus Rudd, of which 
there is now no example, must have had one in Dawson’s time, for he definitely 
places it with Uttorale Ol. ustulatum L.). 

Tachys maritimus Ste., Man., p. 52 omitted from the list = T. bistriatus 
Deft., Peryphus conctnnus Kirby. Dawson says ‘ The individuals placed under 
this name in the Kirbian collection perfectly correspond with the species here 
described ’ (i.e. B. concinnus Putz) with which aho Stephens's descriptions 
correspond, though the supposed examples in his cabinet must be referred to 
femoratrum. 

Peryphus maritimus Rudd. Dawson states that in the Stephensian collection 
this is represented by examples of femoratum mixed up with others of Uttorale. 
As only three specimens are there now, it would appear that some diminution 
in number has taken place since Dawson’s tirpe. He continues ‘ I have examined 
the single example of P. maritimus in the late Mr Rudd’s collection (now in 
the Museum of the York Philosophical Institution) and find that it is a some¬ 
what aberrant individual with the thorax rather greener. I therefore give 
maritimus as synonymous with B. femoratum.' In both these cases the apparent 
contradiction is really an agreement with Dr. Nebolitsky’s examination. 

The same remark applies to Peryphus agtlts Spence * though represented in 
the Stephensian cabinet by specimens of decorum [confirmed by Dr. Netolitsky] 
is identical with B. monttculum, as proved by the examples in the collection of 
the Entomological Society, as well as in that of Mr. Curtis.’ The one outstand¬ 
ing difference concerns Peryphus viridtaeneus and P. albipes, both of which 
Dawson unhesitatingly placed under decorum Panz, the single specimen of 
albipes he cites as immature. These are now determined by Dr. Nebolilsky, the 
former as B, iibiale, and the latter as atroviolaceum. 

E. C. Rye often pointed out that although Stephens gave a correct description 
of a species, the specimens standing under that name in his cabinet were wrongly 
placed. Dawson found it so, and Dr. Netolitsky does the same. A striking 
instance is seen in B, assimile and B. normannum. Under the latter Dawson 
says ‘ The individuals standing under the names Lopha pusilla, assimilis and 
haemorrhoidalis in the Stephensian cabinet are (with one exception) perfectly 
identical with this species. Stephens appears to have transposed the species 
L. assimilis and doris (normannum) in his collection.’ 

It is remarkable that Dawson, who was the first to recognise and name 
tt. clarkii in 1849, did not notice the three specimens now found under spencU, 
Inste.ad he says ' Notaphus castanopterus Steph. is a pale and immature variety 
of the insect jassimile) from which Lopha spencii and doris of the Stephensian 
cabinet do not differ.’ At the present day only two specimens stand under 
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monticulus; in Dawson’s time there were four.—E. G. Bayford, 38 Elton 
Street, Barnsley : ]uVy 1935. 

Philonthus rectangulus Sharp in Yorkshire. —This species has been taken 
in Yorkshire during the present year by Mr. H. Britten, junr., at Whitby 
(March and April, 1935). It occurred by riddling stable-manure and was fairly 
plentiful, the sexes being in about equal numbers. — W. J. Fordham^ Barmby 
Moor, York : August ph, 1935. 

' A Seaside Beetle in London/ —^At the beginning of July, my daughter, 
R. M. Haines, sent me a specimen of Anoncodes melanura L., found by her on 
June 30th, in Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. She tells me that in such 
building as was going on near by, metal, and not wood, was being used. The 
various occurrences noted on almost similar dates might suggest a migratory 
movement, under some peculiar influence affecting this particular species. 
Different species are doubtless impelled by different stimuli. Other records would 
be of interest.—F. H. Haines, Appleslade, Ringwood, Hants : August 9th, 1935. 

A Fly developing at a constantly very low Temperature. —Dr. G, S. 
Graham Smith (Observations on the Habits and Parasites of Common Flies, 
Journ. of Parasitology, Vol. VIII, No. 4, June 30th, 1916, pp. 452-455) found 
that the majority of blowflies emerged when the mean temperature two inches 
below the surface of the ground reached 48°F. (8.8°C.) and remained above 
that level, but that * walkers * were seen when the maximum temperatures on 
the ground were 5i®F., 48®F., 49°F., 47®F., and 43°F. (=io.6°C., 

9.4°C., 8,3®C., and 6,2°C.). 

It is, therefore, interesting to note that of a balance of :7b pupae of the 
blowfly (Calliphora erythrocephala) left over from another experiment and left 
in a room at the Low Temperature Station in which the moan tempierature from 
June 23rd, 1923, to January 21st, 1934, was 5.02°C. or 4i.o4°F., a number 
completed their development. 

106 had emerged and died; 93 had half emerged from their puparia and then 
died or had fully developed and died within their puparia ; whilst 76 pupae had 
putrified and either dried up or liquified ; one puparia contained a white, fairly 
fresh though dead pupa. 

The temperature of the room in which the pupae were kept was supposed 
to remain at 5®C. Actually it fluctuated on certain occasions—chiefly when 
work was done in the room. The total period during which the pupae were 
kept in this low temperature room was 212 days. The mean temperature during 
this period was 5.o2°C. or 4i.o4°F. ; the highest temperature recorded was 
6.5°C. or 43.7°F. ; the lowest temperature recorded 4.8°C. or 4o.64°F. The 
temperature fluctuated on 66 days (22 days below and 44 days above 5®C.), and 
remained at 5°C. on 146 days. The mean temperature below 5°C. (41 °F.) was 
4.88°C. (4 o. 78°F.) for approximately 372 hours; the mean temperature above 
5°C. was 5.25®C. (4i.54°F.) for approximately 538 hours.—J. E. M. Mellor, 
Alpha Cottage, Trumpington, Cambridge : August 10th, 1935. 


|lebteh)S 

‘The Two Roads op Papua.* By Evelyn Chresman, f.r.e.s., f.z.s. Large 
Demy 8vo, pp. 282. London : Jarrolds Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
1935- Pr'ice 18/-. 

Since Miss Cheesman, more than ten years ago, made her first visit to the 
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Pacific as one of the scientific staff of the yacht St. George, she has given us 
more than one work of high interest and value dealing with the native as well 
as with the insect life of the remote and still imperfectly known island groups 
of this great Ocean. The brightly written book now under notice is the outcome 
of a year’s entomological research in Papua, the name by which the south¬ 
eastern extension of the great island of New Guinea under British control is 
now officially known. As far as was possible under the existing conditions of 
travel and collecting in this exceptionally difficult tropical region, Miss Chees- 
man was commissioned b) the Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
to investigate the insect fauna of the Owen Stanley Mountains, backbone of 
Papua. With the exception of the butterflies and the more conspicuous beetles, 
the inserts of this region were practically unknown, and thus her attention 
was mainly directed to the more or less unworked Orders, and more especially 
to the Hymenoptera. Access to these mountains is gained by two fairly practic¬ 
able roads or tracks from Buna (reached by aeroplane) and from Port Moresby, 
on the east and west coasts of the Territory respectively, and both these roads 
were traversed by Miss Cheesman to their termination. Although unable to 
ascend to any of the actual mountain summits, she obtained a large amount of 
valuable and interesting material in the weird moss-choked rain-forests of the 
higher ranges—^no few'er than 744 moths having been taken at the light-screen 
in one evening on Mount Tafa—as well as in the foothills at a lesser elevation. 
Graphic descriptions are given of the habits of many of the insects, and of the 
methods of collecting appropriate to the special conditions of the country and the 
climate. But the real charm of the book is to be found in the relation of the 
‘ incidents of travel ’—detention of supplies, the vagaries of the native carriers, 
appalling mountain and forest tracks, insect pests, tropical rainstorms, alarming 
landslips, and worst of all, frequent bouts of the terrible New Guinea malaria 
—all these troubles being met by this intrepid lady with steadfast courage and 
genial humour not unworthy of Ulysses himself. 

The numerous photographic illustrations give an excellent idea of the natural 
features and conditions of the region, though some of them are too small a 
scale to be really effective ; and an index, which would have been helpful, is 
lacking. But very few books have been read by us in recent yoars with greater 
enjoyment than this vivid narrative of Entomological travel in one of the 
wildest regions of the earth.—J.J.W. 

‘The Macrolepidoptera of the World.’ Edited by Dr. Adalbert Seitz. I. 
Section. Fauna Palaearctica. Supplement. Parts 53-57* 3 Plates. Stutt- 
gardt: Alfred Kernen, Publisher. 1935. 

Two of these five parts of Dr. Seitz’s monumental work deal with the 
Palaearctic Noctuae (Dr. M. Draudt), and the other three, with with Volume 
IV of the Palaearctic Supplement commences, are devoted to the Geometrina 
(L. B. Prout). The three plates of new and rare forms of this section present the 
texture and markings of these delicate moths with a fidelity and artistic finish 
unsurpassed by any figures which have yet appeared in the entire work. 


(©bituari}. 

Charles Ernest Stott died at his residence * The Mount,’ Armitage, Stafford¬ 
shire, on May 28th last after a rather long illness. He was the youngest son of 
Mr. James Stott of Basford Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, and was born in Manchester 
on September i8th, 1868. He was interested in Entomology from boyhood, first 
as a Lepidopterist and later as a Coleopterist. In 1915 he became a Fellow of 



the Royal Entomological Society, and was also a member of the North Stafford¬ 
shire Field Club . 

Mr. Stott commenced his business career in Manchester, but in 1914 was 
transferred to London as Continental Traffic Manager for the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company and the Goole Steamship Company, later merged 
with the London, Midland and Scottish Railway; until his retirement in 1927 
he resided at Reigate. He took an active interest in local; affairs and also was 
interested in politics, becoming a member of the Lichfield Division Executive 
Committee. He was also a past President and Chairman of the Kings Bromley 
and District Horticultural Society, and as a Freemason was an initiate of the 
oldest Provincial Lodge in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Stott contributed various notes to this Magazine, the most recent being 
in December last. He was well known to British Coleopterists, and had the 
good fortune to rediscover Cryptocephalus decemmaculatus L. at Chartley 
Moss, after a lapse of nearly sixty years since the last specimens were taken 
there. 

Mr. Stott leaves a widow, two sons, two daughters, and a wide circle of 
friends to mourn his passing. 


Entomological Club. —The last meeting of the Entomological Club for i-he 
1934 session was held at Chantry Lodge, Longdown, Guildford on May i8th, 
1935, Mr. W, J. Kaye in the Chair. 

Members present in addition to the Chairman : Sir Edward B. Poulton, 
F.R.S., Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis, Mr. J. E. Collin, Dr. Harry Eltringham, 
F.R.S. Visitors present: Mr. F. W. Frohawk, Mr. Russell James, Dr. Karl 
Jordan, F.R.S., Mr. Frank A. Oldakcr, Mr. N. D. Riley, Mr. J. A. Simes, 
Mr. W. Rait-Smith. 

The guests were received by Mr., Mrs. and the Misses Kaye at 12.30 in the 
morning and luncheon was served at i o’clock, after which Mr. J. E. Collin 
exhibited a series of ten specimens of a rare British Syrphid (Chilosia chrysocoma 
Mg.) from Cothill, near Oxford. Previous to the species being found in this 
locality by Mr. E. Rivenhall Goffe in 1932, only single specimens had been 
recorded from Selsley and Painswick in Gloucestershire, Tarrington in Hereford¬ 
shire, and Nethy Bridge (Inverness-shire). The species is far from common at 
Cothill, the specimens exhibited being the result of three days’ collecting in 1934 
and five days’ collecting in the present year, on both occasions early in May. 
It has a fairly wide range of distribution in Northern and Central Europe, but 
its life-history is unknown. Males and females were exhibited. 

After luncheon the guests inspected the gardens, including the greenhouses 
recently erected by Mr. Kaye to receive his large collection of orchids. The 
season was rather too early for the best show, but a number of beautiful orchids 
were in bloom and were much admired. 

Chantry Lodge is situated on an eminence overlooking a beautiful valley, 
and on clear days very extensive views over the hills are obtained. During the 
afternoon the Chairman’s collection of British and Foreign Lepidoptera were 
inspected, and amongst the latter the Sphingidae created much interest. After 
tea a walk along the hill-ridge, which afforded a fine view of the neighbourhood, 
was interrupted by rain and after returning to Chantry Lodge the members and 
visitors left about six o’clock after a most entertaining day.—H. Willoughbv 
Eixis, Hon, Secretary. 
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THE PARASITES OF BRITISH BIRDS AND MAMMALS. IV.-~ 
RECORDS OF MAMMAL PARASITES. 

BY GORDON B. THOMPSON 

(D^artment of Entomology, British Museum (Nat. Hist.)). 

As a result of my appeal for ectoparasites of our British birds 
and mammals I have already received some very interesting^ 
material. This note ccmtains some records of the various mammal 
parasites together with their hosts. I am extremely grateful to the 
numerous collectors, whose names will be found bracketed with the 
locality of each host, for their kindness in sending me specimens. 

For the determination of the mites I have to thank my friend 
Mr. H, Britten and for much kind help with the determination of 
the ticks I wish to thank Mr. C. Warburton. To Dr. S. Finnegan 
my thanks are due for her kindness in helping with the Acarina. 

SiPHUNCULATA. 

Haematopinidae. 

Enderleinellus longiceps Kellogg & Ferris, 1915. 

Males and females from Sciurus carolinensis Gmelin (Grey 
Squirrel), adult cf, Surrey, Wormley Hill, 4.vi.i934, {N.H. 
Bennett). 

Neophaematopinus sciurinus (Mjoberg), 1910. 

Males and females from S, carolinensis Gmelin, Kent, Hilden- 
borough, 4.iv.i93i, (G. B, Thompson), 

Males and females from S. carolinensis Gmelin, adult cf, 
Surrey, Wormley Hill, 4.vi.i934, (AT. H, Bennett). 

Males and females from S. carolinensis Gmelin, adult $, 
Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, Puckham Woods, 7.ix.i934, 
(/. N. Taylor). 

In 1934 I recorded this species for the first time from a British 
example of the Grey Squirrel, It appears from the above records 
to occur commonly on this host. 

Hoplopleura sciuricola Ferris, 1921. 

Contrib. toward a Mon. Sucking Lice, iii, pp. iio-iii, figs. 
69-70. 

Males and females from S. carolinensis Gmelin, adult cf, 
Surrey, Wormley Hill, 4.vi. 1934, {N. H. Bennett), 

This constitutes a new British record, the species having only 
‘ been recorded previously from a N. American-example of the Grey 
Squirrel. Moreover, this record, together with the two previous 
ones, are of particular interest as all three species were collected 
from a single specimen of the host. 
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Trichodectidae. Maxxophaga. 

Trichodectes melis (Fabricius), 1805. 

Males and females from Males meles males Linn. (Badger), 
adult 9 > Oxford, University grounds, 18.ix. 1933, (rec’d from 
R. Taylor), 

Males and females from M. m. meles Linn.,* Ireland, Co. Derry, 
Ballykelly Wood, iii.1934, ( 5 . . 4 . Hunter). 

Trichodectes mustelae (Schrank), 1803. 

Males and females from Mustela nivalis nivalis Linn. (Weasel), 
Kent, Woolwich, ii.v. 1933, (T. E. Potter), 


Pulicidae. 


SiPHONAPTERA. 


Archaeopsylla erinacei (Bouch6), 1835. 

Males and females from Erinaceus europaeus Linn. (Hedge¬ 
hog), from the following localities :— 

Devon, Uffcolme, vii.1934, (F. F. Laidlaw); adult cf, Ireland, 
Co. Dublin, St. Annes Clontarf, 7.iii.i925, (E. O'Mahony); 
Glamorgan, Penylan, 10.v.1934, (H. M. Halletf); Kent, 
Sidcup, vii.1934, (G. B. Thompson); Kent, Eltham, 3o.vi. 
1932, (G. B. Thompson ); Oxon, N. Oxford Golf Course, 
27.viii. 1934, (D. H. S, Davis). 

This flea is specific to the Hedgehog, on which it usually occurs 
in very large numbers. 


Ceratophyllidae. 

Nosopsyllus fasciatus (Bose.), 1800. 

One female front M. n. nivalis Linn., Glamorgan, nr. Cefu 
Mabley, ii.v.1934, (if. M. Hallett). 

Three females from M. n. nivalis Linn., Kent, Woolwich, 
11.vi. 1933, (T. E. Potter), 

Monopsyllus sciurorum (Schrank), 1803. 

Four females and three males from S. carolinensis Gmelin, 
adplt Surrey, Wormley Hill, 4.vi.i934, (N. H. Bennett). 

One female from S. carolinensis Gmelin, adult 9 » Gloucester, 
nr. Cheltenham, Cleevc Hill, 18.ix. 1934, (/. N. Taylor), 

Two males and one female from Sciurus vulgaris leucorus Kerr 
(Red Squirrel), adult cf, Radnor, Boughrood, 16.ix.1934, 
(/. G. Williams). 

Orchopeas wichami (Baker), 1895. 

One female from S. carolinensis Gmelin, Surrey, Wormley 
Hill, 4.vi.i934, (AT. H. Bennett). 


* Tkete specimens have already been recorded by J. A* Sidney Stendall, Irish Kat., 1934, v. 
P* 
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I have remarked previously (1934) on the apparent scarcity of 
this specific flea of the Grey Squirrel. According to Shaftesbury 
(1934), O. wickhami (Baker) is very common on the Grey Squirrel 
in North Carolina, U.S.A., and females predominate. 

Paraceras mdi$ (Walker), 1856. 

One female from M, m, meles Linn.,t Ireland, Co. Derry, 
Ballykelly Wood, iiLi934, {S. A, Hunter), 

Two females from the same host species, adult $, Oxford, 
University Grounds, 18.ix.1933, (rec’d from E. Taylor), 

Ctenophthalmus agyrtes celticus Jordan & Rothschild, 1922. 

A male and a female from Apodemus sylvaticus sylvaticus 
(Linn.) (Long-tailed Field Mouse), Ireland, Co. Dublin, 
Kilbarrack, 11.xi.1925, (E. O'Mahony). 

. Six males and four females from the same host species, Ireland, 
Co. Dublin, Sutton, i.xii.1925, (E. O'Mahony), 

Two females and a male from Clethrionomys glareolus hritan-^ 
nicus (Miller) (Bank Vole), Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, 
Prestbury, ab.viii. 1934, (/. N, Taylor), 

According to Jordan and Rothschild (1922) the true Ctenoph¬ 
thalmus agyrtes Heller does not occur in the British Isles but is 
represented by the subspecies celticus, which differs ‘ in the cf in 
the lower process of the clasper having the ventral apical angle 
square, and in the ventral arm of the ninth sternite being much less 
widened in its distal half than in Central European examples. In 
the 9 fbe seventh abdominal sternite bears below the large lateral 
lobe a narrow, more or less acuminate and prominent lobe, which 
is always longer than it is broad in the centre.’ 

Ctenophthalmus bisoctodentatus Kolenati, 1863. 

Three males and two females from Talpa europaea Linn. (Mole), 
adult (fy Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, Noverton, 3.viii.i934, 
(;. N. Taylor). 

Leptopsyllidae. 

Leptopsylla muscvli (Dugis), 1832. 

Five females and one male from Mus musculus Linn. (House 
Mouse), Ireland, National Museum, Dublin, 21.x. 1932, (E. 
O'Mahony). 

Hystrichopsyllidae. 

Typhloceras poppet Wagner, 1903. 

One female from A. s. sylvaticus (Linn.), Ireland, Co. Dublin, 
Kilbarrack, 1x.xi.x925, (E. O'Mahony). 

f Ste previous footaou on the {Mmidtct from this host and locolity. 
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This flea was first recorded from England by Rpjiirdl^inld (1903). 
It does not, however, occur commonly in the British Isles. Accord¬ 
ing to Rothschild (1915) it has been found in Ireland. 

Hystrichopsylla talpae (Curtis), 1826. 

One female from M. musculus Linn., Ireland, Co. Dublin, 
Sutton, 29.xii.1924, (E. O'Mahony). 

One female from A, s, sylvaiicus (Linn.), Ireland, Co. Dublin, 
St. Anne’s, Cloniarf, 25.x.1924, (E. 0 *Mahony), 

Ixodidae. Ixodoioba. 

Ixodes hexagonus Leach, 1815. 

One female and one nymph from Mustela hihernica Thomas & 
Barrett-Hamilton (Irish Stoat), Co. Dublin, Kilbarrack, 
iv.1926, (E. O'Mahony), 

One female from Lutra lutra (Linn.) (Otter), Monmouthshire, 
Marshfield, 20.vii.iQ34, (rec’d from H, M. Hallett). 

Females, larvae and nymphs from Mustela putorius putorius 
Linn. (Polecat), Carmarthenshire, Llangadoe, 10.xi. 1932, 
(rec’d from H. M, Hallett), 

Forty-three females from E, curopaeus Linn., Oxon, N. Oxford 
Golf Course, 27.viii.1934, (D. H, S, Davis). 

Nine females from E. europaeus Linn., Oxon, Witney, 28.viii. 
1934, (H. V, Corley), 

One female from E. europaeus Linn., Oxon, N. Oxford, 
30.viii.1934, (D. H. S. Davis). 

This last specimen of /. hexagonus Leach was taken from a 
hedgehog kept in captivity after all the ticks had been removed 
from it at the time of capture. It is of interest to note the extent to 
which hedgehogs serve as hosts for this species of tick. 

Ixodes tenuirostris Neumann, 1901. 

One nymph and three larvae from C. g. hritannicus (Miller), 
three adult cfcf, Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, Prestbury, 
2j5.viii.i934, (/. N. Taylor), 

Two males and three females from A. s. sylvaticus (Linn.), 
Oxon, Bagley Wood, i7-v.i934» Davis). 

The specimens from the Long-tailed Field Mouse are of par- . 
ticular interest, as I believe the males of this species of tick are 
seldom found. 

Parasitdioea. 

Eulaelaps stahularus (C. L. Koch), 1840. 

One specimen from A. s. sylvaticus (Linn.), Ireland, Co. 
Dublin, Kilbarrack, 11.xi.1925, {E. O'Mahony). 
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Two specimens from T, europaea Linn., adult cf, Gloucester, 
nr. Cheltenham, Noverton, 3.viii.i934, (/. N. Taylor). 
Specimens from S, carolinensis Gmelin, Kent, Hildenborough, 
4.iv.i93i, (G. B. Thompson). 

Specimens from C. g. brittanicus (Miller), three adult cf c?> 
Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, Prestbury, 26.viii.1934, (/. N. 
Taylor). 

Laelaps festinus (C. L. Koch), 1839. 

Two specimens from A. s. sylvaticus (Linn.), Ireland, Co. 
Dublin, Sutton, i.xii.i92S, (E. O'Mahony). 

Haemogamasus hirsutus Berlese, 1889. 

Specimen from A. s. sylvaticus (Linn.), Gloucester, nr. Chel¬ 
tenham, Prestbury, 28.viii.1934, (/. N. Taylor). 

Specimens from C. g. brittanicus (Miller), three adult cf cf> 
Gloucester, nr. Cheltenham, Prestbury, 26.viii.x934, (/. N. 
Taylor). 


Summary of the Records. 


Host. 

Sciurus carolinensis Gmelin. (S) 
.» *1 »» (S) 

M *1 M (S) 

»> »» *» (^) 

fi II (^) 

„ ,1 .1 (P) 


Sciurus vulgans lencorus Kerr. (A ) 
Meles m, meles Linn. (M) 

II II II (^) 

Musiela n. nivalis Linn. (M) 

II II II (^) 

Mustela hibernica Thomas & (I) 
Bar rett-H ami Iton. 

Mustela p. puiorius L. (I) 

Lutra lutra (Linn.). (I) 

Erinaceus europaeus Linn. (A) 


II II II (1) 

Apodeinus s. sylvaticus Linn. (A) 
If II II (A) 

II II II (0 

I. „ I. (P) 

If II ii (P) 

II 11 If (P) 

Clethrionomys glareolus brit- (A) 
tanicus (Miller). 

II •• If (f) 

. II II 11 (P) 

II ti 11 (P) 


Parasitb. 

Enderleinellus longiceps Kellogg & Ferris. 
Neohaematopinus sciurinus (Mjoberg). 
Hoplopleura sciuricola Ferris. 

Monopsyllus sciurorum (Sohrank). 
Orchopeas wiekkami (Baker). 

Eulaelaps stabularus (C. L. Koch). 
Monopsyllus sciurorum (Schrank). 
Trichodectes metis (Fabricius). 

Paraceras metis (Walker). 

Trichodectes mustelae (Schrank). 
Nosopsyllus jasciatus (Bose.). 

Ixodes hexagonus Leach. 

Ixodes hexagonus Leach. 

Ixodes hexagonus Leach. 

Archaeopsylla erinacei (Bouch 4 ). 

Ixodes hexagonus Leach. 

Ctenophthalmus agyrtes celticus J. & R. 
Typhloceras poppei Wagner. 

Ixodes tenuirostris Neumann. 

Eulaelaps stabularus (C. L. Koch). 

Laelaps festinus (C. L. Koch). 
Haemogamasus hirsutus Berlese. 
Ctenophthalmus agyrtes celticus J. & R. 

Ixodes tenuirostris Neumann. 

Eulaelaps stabuJartss (C. L. Koch). 
Haemogamasus hirsutus Berlese. 
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Host. Parasite. 

Talpa eufopaeu Linn. (A) Ctenophthaltnus bisoctodentatus Kolenati. 

»» i» ft (P) 'Eulaelaps stabularus (C. L. Koch). 

Mus musculus Linn. (A) Leptopsylla musculi (Dug^s). 

M It t« (A) Hystfichopsylla talpae (Curtis). 

(S)=Siphunculata. (A) = Siphonaptera. (I) = Ixodoidea. (P) = Parasitoidea. 

(M) = Mallophaga. 
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SYSTEMATIC NOTES UPON BRITISH AQUATIC COLEOPTERA. 

BY FRANK BALFOUR-BROWNE, M.A. (OXON ET CANTAB.), 
F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., P.R.M.S. 

(formerly Professor of Entomology at the Imperial College of Science, London). 

Part VI II. RANTUS. 

The genus Ranius is attributed to Lacordaire (1835), based 
it upon an unpublished paper by Eschscholtz, referred to by 
Dejean in later editions of his Catalogue, and as Lacordaire gave 
the first description of the genus, it is correctly credited to him, 
the name up to that time being a ‘nomen nudum.* It is to be 
noted, however, that the genus described by him was Ranius, fol¬ 
lowing Eschscholtz, and it was not until 1846 that Agassiz changed 
the spelling to Rhantus, which is correct according to the original 
Greek, but by the rules of nomenclature no such emendation can 
be accepted unless made by the original author and within the same 
volume of the publication in which the original spelling appeared. 

Lacordaire makes out a determination table for the Dytiscidae 
in which the distinguishing generic characters are mainly differ¬ 
ences in the anterior tarsi of the males, and one of the groups con¬ 
tains the genera Cymatopterus (the only species in which is what 
we now know as Colymhetes fuscus), Rantus and Colymhetes (the 
latter including R, grapii and the genera Agabus, Platamhus and 
Ilybius, which were not separated until later). Cymafopterus and 
Rantus are separated from Dytiscus, Acilius, Cybister and Hydatu 
cus by having the anterior tarsi of the males simply dilated instead 
of expanded into ‘ palettes,’ and Rantus males have the basal seg- 
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ment possessing cupules, which are absent in Cymatopterus. The 
Colymhetes group, including R. grapii, are described as having 
the anterior tarsi simple in both sexes. 

There may be a distinct gap between the tarsal expansion of 
the Dytiscus-Hydaticus group and that of Cymatopterus-Rantus, 
but there seems to me to be no justification for cutting aS grapii 
from the other Ranius species on this character as, although the 
tarsal expansion of R, exsoletus and notatus is well marked, that 
of adspersus (Brit, auct.) and of bistriatus (Brit, auct.) is less so, 
while that of pulverostis is about the same, or even less than that^ 
of grapii. 

Lacordaire’s definition of the genus Rantus is not very en¬ 
lightening, and is in fact confusing, since he includes in it two sub¬ 
genera which are widely separated from one another, Liopterus 
and Rantus. These are only separated by him on the length of the 
anterior tarsal claws, which are described as equal in the former 
and unequal in the latter, Liopterus including two species, R. 
oblongus Illig. and R. notatus Fab., while Rantus has three species, 
R. suturalis Dej., R. agilis Fab. and R. adspersus Fab. The first 
of these species, oblongus, is our Liopterus ruficollis Schaller, but 
the second, whatever it may be, is not Fabricius* species. Zimmer- 
mann (1920) gives it as a synonym of pulverosus, but, in the first 
place, no one could possibly place that species in the same group 
as L. ruficollis, and in the second place pulverosus has unequal 
anterior tarsal claws. R. suturalis of Dejean*s Catalogue is ap¬ 
parently notatus Fab., while R. agilis Fab. is ascribed by Zimmer- 
mann to L. ruficollis, which obviously it cannot be. Lacordaire’s 
description of Fabricius* species suggests that it is the bistriatus 
of the British lists. It seems possible that R. adspersus is R. exso- 
letus Forst., since many of the earlier descriptions of adspersus fail 
to indicate any point upon which it would be possible to say the 
details were inapplicable to that species. Fabricius’ description of 
adspersus (1801), including ‘ subtus niger, prosterno, pedibus 
abdominisque fasciis testaceis,' definitely refers to adspersus Brit, 
auct., but the adspersus of Illiger (1798) suits exsoletus, as does 
that of Panzer (1794). 

Sharp uses none of the characters mentioned by Lacordaire, 
but, having separated out the Colymbetini (Scutopterus, Rantus, 
Colymbetes and Meladema), he divides them on characters which 
I have rearranged and modified in the following table ;— 

A. .Sidf^ieces of fourth and following ventral segments comparatively broad, 
that of the fourth being only about twice as long as broad. Upper 
surface conspicuously reticulate ... ScutopUrus. 
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Side pieces of fourth and following ventral segments very narrow. Upper 
surface not reticulate . B. 


B. Posterior tarsi with terminal segment longer than penultimate ... Meladema, 

Posterior tarsi with terminal segment not longer . C. 

C. Metasternal groove broad and definite. Elytra not transversely scratched. 

. Bantus, 

Metasternal groove narrow and indistinct. Elytra usually transversely 
scratched or ‘ more rarely * smooth .. Colymhetes, 

The British representatives of the modern genus Rantus are 
six in number, but one of them, as early as Dejean, was placed in 
a septarate genus. As already mentioned, Lacordaire placed it in 
the large genus Colymhetes, and since then grapii has been isolated 
by several authors, e,g, by Thomson (i860), Seidlitz (1886), etc., 
as Colymhetes; by Zaitzev (1907) as Nartus and by Des Gozis 
(1910) as Rantogiton, 

Colymhetes, as a genus, was created by Clairville in 1806, but 
that author not only gave certain characters for the identification 
of his genus but also gave a description of two ‘ representative * 
species, namely C. striatus and C, fuscus. How, in view of these 
facts, Lacordaire and other subsequent authors saw fit to use the 
name in a very different connection it is impossible to explain, but 
it is clear that if grapii were entitled to separation from the other 
species of Rantus, Colymhetes is not the name its genus should 
have. In Thomson\s descriptions of the two genera Colymhetes 
and Rantus (l.c., pp. 50, 51) there are a few distinguishing charac¬ 
ters which I have picked out and arranged in parallel columns :— 

COLYMBETES. RaNTUS. 

1. Anteriores [tarsi] unguiculis elonga- Anteriores [tarsi] unguiculis saepis- 

tis, maris articulis 3 primis com- sime valde elongatis, marls articulis 
pressiusculis, parum dilatatis. 3 primis dilatatis. 

2. Mentum dente medio apice rotundalo. Mentum dente medio apice inciso. 

3. Prothorax lateribus crasse margina- Prothorax lateribus subtiliter mar- 

tus, basi juxta angulos postices ginatus, basi juxta angulos posticos 

acuminato-productosfortitursinuatus. rectiusculos vix sinuatus. 

In the. first character, the differences are far too vague to be 
worth anything, the claws being elongated in the one and very 
often greatly elongated in the other, and the tarsal segments being 
weakly dilated in one and dilated in the other. The second point, 
as to the rounded or incised apex of the median tooth of the 
mentum, seems to be a mis-statement. Presumably, the * tooth ’ 
referred to is the median lobe of the tri-lobed mentum, and, if so, 
grapii has a suggestion of a dip in the anterior border of this lobe, 
as has also exsoletus (and an American species tostus Lee.), but the 
other British species have the lobe rounded. There is no marked 
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difference in the laterjd margins of the pronotum in grapii and the 
other species. The margin varies in different species and the black 
colour of grapii makes the border appear greater than it actually 
is. There is, however, a difference in the posterior pronotal angles 
of grapii and the other species. These angles are certainly more 
acute in grapii, but their form is approached in pulverosus ; exso- 
letus perhaps comes next, while adspersus and notatus have the 
most obtuse angles, but there is certainly nothing here upon which 
to base a genus. 

Seidlitz gives three main characters for separating his Colym^ 
hetes (including the single species grapii) from Rantus, one of 
which is that of the posterior pronotal angles already discussed. 
The other two are as follows ;— 

1. Fourth segment of mid-tarsi of male Fourth segment of mid-tarsi of both 

scarcely longer than the third. sexes longer than the third. 

2. Dilated segments of anterior tarsi of Anterior tarsi of male for the most 

male compressed. part not compressed. 



Fig. 26. —The third and fourth segments of the anterior tarsus of the males 
of (a) Rantus grdpH, (b) exsoletus, (c) pulverosus, (d) notakis, (e) histriatus, 

(f) adspersus. 

With regard to the first of these, the difference between 
‘ longer than ^ and ‘ scarcely longer than ’ is more apparent in the 
words than in the segments, but, as the camera lucida drawings 
show (fig. 26), in grapii and in pulverosus the fourth segment is 
quite definitely longer than the third, and obviously the character 
cannot be used for breaking up the genus. With regard to the 
compression of the dilated segment of the anterior tarsi of the 
male, Seidlitz not only qualifies his distinction in the genus Rantus 
by using the words * meist nicht comprimirt,* but in the species- 
table for the genus he separates those species in which the dilated 
segments are compressed {pulverosus and notaticollis Aubi) from 
those in which they are not {notatus, bistriatus, adspersus, etc.). 

Zaitev (1907) replaced Colymbetes, as used by Thomson and 
SeidUtz, by Nartus, but he has merely changed the generic name 
and has given no determining characters. Des Gozis (1910), with- 
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out any reference to Colymbetes or Nartus, introduces the name 
Rantogiton and relies upon colour and the form of the posterior 
pronotal angles for separating it from Rantus. These two authors, 
therefore, beyond introducing new names, have done nothing to 
support the view that grapii is generically distinct from the species 
of Rantus, a view for which, in my opinion, there is no justification. 

Hope (1838) made Dytiscus pulverosus Knoch the genotype of 
Rantus, and this is the species described under that name by 
Stephens (1828), who in his Catalogue (1829) has ' Dy. pulverosus 
Knoch. Dy. conspersus Gyll., I. 482. Dy. gyllenhalii mihi (olim).’ 
Crotch (1872-3) made ' collaris * the genotype, presumably in ignor¬ 
ance of Hope’s paper. 

With regard to the six species in the British list, there is con¬ 
siderable difficulty as to the correct names for three of them, those 
described by Fowler (1887) as pulverosus Stephens, histriatus Berg- 
strasser and adspersus Fabricius. The spelling of exoletus must 
be altered to exsoletus, as given by Forster (1771), the original 
describer. A number of authors regard pulverosus as a synonym of 
conspersus Gyllenhal (1808): for instance, Erichson (1839), Fair- 
maire (1854), Gemminger and Harold (1868), Seidlitz (1886/90), 
Reitter (1906), Des Gozis (1910); but of these seven, only one, 
Seidlitz, gives Gyllenhal’s name priority. Reitter and Des Gozis 
name the species punctatus Geoffrey, while the other four give it 
Stephens’ name. It is, however, to be noted that Stephens himself 
(1828, p. 73) says : ‘The Dy. conspersus of Gyllenhal is synonym¬ 
ous with C. pulverosus , . . which should surely indicate that 
Gyllenhal’s name is the correct one for this species, and this view 
is supported by the fact that Gyllenhal’s description of his species 
certainly suits this one. But it is also to be noted that Gyllenhal, 
in describing his species, gives ‘ Marsham Ent. Brit. I. 427.37’ as 
a reference, which reference is actually to Agabus conspersus, Des 
Gozis also, under the name punctatus Geoffrey, gives pulverosus 
as a synonym, but for reference he gives ‘ Steph. III. Brit. II. 69, 
T. 12, f. 2,* both description and figure being Agabus conspersus. 
Through the courtesy of Herre Arwidsson of the University 
Museum, Uppsala, Sweden, I have seen a male and female speci¬ 
men from Gyllenhal’s Collection of his Dytiscus conspersus, and 
they are Rantus nofatus Fab. It appears, therefore, as if Stephens’ 
name was^ the most reliable ^or this species, and I propose to sug¬ 
gest to the Committee on Generic Nomenclature of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society that they should take steps to ensure that this 
species should in future be known as Ranius pulverosus Stephens. 
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Through the courtesy of Messrs. F. S. Carr and J. B. Wallis 
of Canada, and of Professor Melville H. Hatch of the University 
of Minnesota, U.S.A., I have had opportunities of examining a 
number of specimens of Ranttis suturellus Harris. Our British 
bistriatus is undoubtedly this species, and thus we would have to 
accept Harris’ name for it if, as stated by continental authors, our 
species were not bistriatus of Bergstrasser, of which they describe 
our adspersus Fab. as a synonym. Unfortunately it appears that 
no types of these species are available. Bergstrasser’s collection 
seems to have disappeared, as it is not in Horn’s list (1926). I have 
seen specimens of adspersus from the Fabrician collection, through 
the courtesy of Dr. O. Schrdder of the Zoologisches Museum, 
Kiel University, and of bistriatus from Erichson’s collection, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Heinrich Kiintzen of the Zoologisches 
Museum der Universitat, Berlin, but none of these specimens bears 
any label indicating that it was a type. Erichson’s specimens were 
carrying various labels; four of the specimens, one male and three 
females, were apparently Erichson’s own collecting, and three, two 
of them male, were from C. G. Thomson with labels ‘ 2-striatus ’ 
and ‘bistriatus’ ‘C. G. Thomson.’ Unfortunately there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing in Bergstrasser’s description which does not equally 
apply to suturellus and to adspersus ; but if he was describing the 
latter it is perhaps significant that he failed to remark on the 
testaceous borders to the abdominal segments, a point which 
Fabricius does not overlook, as already mentioned. The fact that 
Fabricius, in his synonym, indicates that his species is that de¬ 
scribed under the same name by Panzer (1794) and Illiger (1798), 
although their descriptions clearly show that both these authors 
were describing exsoletus, merely shows that synonymies were 
built up in those early days as they frequently are now. To my 
mind, the evidence favours the view that Bergstrasser’s bistriatus 
is identical with bistriatus of Erichson, and is therefore the same 
species as suturellus of Harris, and, that being so, Bergstrasser’s 
name has priority, adspersus of Fabricius being a distinct species. 
The British list is therefore :— 

Rantus Lacordaire, 1835. 
grapii Gyllenhal, 1808. 
exsoletus Forster, 1771* 

pulverosus Stephens, 1828 = ? conspersus Gyllenhal, 1808. 
notatus Fabricius, 1781. 

bistriatus Bergstrasser, 177B, and Erichson, 1837 ^stUu- 
rellus Harris, 1828. 
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adspersus Fabricius, i8oi. 

With regard to exsoletiis, Messrs. Newbery and W. E. Sharp 
introduced a variety " nigriventris * in 1915. Hie specimens were 
taken at Askham Bog, York Mid-West, in 1895, and I was sent 
one of them for identification in 1911. I returned it as being 
^exoletus, slightly abnormal in shape and dark in colour.’ The 
chief peculiarity of this so-called variety is the dark colouring of 
the underside, which can scarcely be called black. I have seen 
specimens in the collection of Willoughby Ellis, taken at Wood 
Walton Fen, Hunts, in 1916, some of which are intermediate in 
colouring between normal exsoletus and the extreme form. I have 
also seen specimens in the collection of Anderson Fergusson from 
Fossil Marsh, Lanark (1932), from Loch Fad, Bute (1910), and 
from Stevenston, Ayr {1911), and I am satisfied that the colouring 
is due to local conditions. 
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Fig. 27.—The apical tarsal segment of the male of Rantus spp. to show chaeto- 
taxy. (i) grapii, (2) exsoletus, (3) pulverosus, (4) notatus, (5) histriatus, (6) 

adspersus. 

TTie most obvious characters for distinguishing the British 
species are the male secondary sexual ones and colour. The males 
of all the species can at once be indentified by the anterior and 
middle tarsal claws and by the chaetotaxy of the apical segment 
of the anterior tarsus, as will be seen from the drawings here 
given (fig, 27). Although 1 usually regard colour as unreliable, it 
appears to be a useful character in this genus, and I have used it 
in the following table :— 

Tabus for determining the British Species. 


1. Upper side black . grapkU. 

Upper side testaceous irrorated with black . a. 

2. Pronotum testaceous with a black central * island * . 3, 
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Pronotum testaceous with or without a black basal mark, but no central 
* island ’ .......... 4. 

3. Prosternum (and prostemal proce») pitchy. Rest of underside pitchy eiccept 

at most the metastemal coxal processes and a streak forward from 
them, and also the sides of the anterior abdominal sterna, which may 

be dark chestnut ... ptilverosus. 

Prosternum (and prostemal process) testaceous with or without a black 
band along the posterior margin. Abdominal sterna either mainly 
testaceous with some black (9) or mainly black with distinct testa¬ 
ceous regions (cf) . notatus, 

4. Under side of anterior abdominal sternum black or dark .. 5. 

Under side with anterior abdominal sternum testaceous . 6. 

5. Posterior tarsal claws the shorter about half the length of the longer. Meta- 

steraal * wings ’ narrow. (A line drawn across the metasternum from 
one * wing * apex to the other crosses the median line of the metaster¬ 
num behind the middle.) (See fig. 28) . exsoletus^inigriventris). 

Posterior tarsal claws the shorter about one-third the length of the longer. 
Metastemal ‘ wings * broad. (A line drawn across the metasternum 
from one ‘ wing * apex to the other crosses the median line of the 


metasternum about the middle.) (See fig. 28) . histriatus, 

6. Under side entirely (or almost entirely) testaceous . exsoletus. 


Under side black with only the prosternum, anterior abdominal sternum 
and hind margins of the other abdominal sterna testaceous .. etdspersus. 



Fig. 28.—Metasternum of (a) Rantus exsoletus and (b) R, ptdverosus, drawn 
with camera lucida from flattened specimens on microscope slides. The short 
transverse line across the median suture shows the position of a line drawn 
from the apex of one * wing * to that of the other. 


A new locality for AulotUum trisulcum Geoff, —During the past week I 
have taken three specimens of Aulonium trisulcum Geoff, flying to light in my 
house. This is an interesting addition to the list of Surrey Coleoptera.—L. F. 
Barton, Chobham, Surrey: August 14th, 1935. 

Osmylus fulvicephalus Scop, (Neuroptera) in Sheffield, —In June of this year 
I was fortunate tn taking specimens of the large spotted-winged lacewing-fiy, 
Osmylus fulvicephalus Scop, (chrysops) in the Ecclesall Woods within the bor¬ 
ough of Sheffield. The first example was beaten from an oak overhanging a 
small stream, and later in the evening several others'were seen flying near the 
same place. The only previous record of this insect in Yorkshire is, I believe, 
thart of the late G. T. Porritt, who took it at Castle Howard some years ago. 
HfAMBs M. Brown, 176 Carter Knowle Road, Sheffield: September 20th, 1935. 
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NOTES ON THE AMERICAN SPECIES OF COLYDODBS 
(COLEOPTERA, COLYDIIDAE). 

BY HOWARD B. HINTON, B.SC., F.R.B.S. 

(Zoological Laboratory, Cambridge.) 

This paper was begun with the intention of revising the American 
species of the genus Colydodes, but as the work proceeded it soon 
became apparent that such a course was not advisable, for the 
males of two species (as will be mentioned below) were not repre¬ 
sented in the material before the writer, and the type of one species, 
C, gihhiceps Motsch. (nec Sharp), could not be obtained if, indeed, 
it is still preserved. From the description and figure of this latter 
species little can be made, and it may be either C. mamillaris of 
Pascoe, or one of the two new species herein described, or, possibly, 
a fourth Central American species. 

To date apparently six valid species of this genus have been 
described, of which three, samoensis Arrow, setosus Reitt., and 
wallacei Pasc., are known from the tropical parts of the Oriental 
region. This distribution is rather difficult to account for, the 
most likely theory being that ancestral forms of the present species 
crossed the shelf-bridge of the Bering Straits in Middle Jurassic 
times. The species described as Colydodes denudatus by Arrow 
belongs to another genus as will be stated elsewhere by the writer. 

The text-figures were drawn by the author with the aid of a 
prism-projector. 

Colydodes maniillaris (Pasc.) (i860). 

(Text-figs. 2 and 3.) 

This species has been heretofore recorded only from Brazil, but 
nine specimens are before the writer from Costa Rica: Reventazon 
(F. Nevemtatm) and two from the Lesser Antilles ; St. Vincent 
(H. H, Smith), It is possible that this is Grouvelle’s species, C. 
hostrychoides, from Guadeloupe, but the original description is not 
ample enough to determine this with any certainty. From all of 
the continental American species it may be easily separated by the 
structure of the male genitalia (text-figs. 2 and 3) and the absence 
of a median, longitudinal, and non-tuberculate line at base of 
pronotum. 

Colydodes hatesi (Pasc.) (1863). 

(Text-figs. 7 and 8.) 

1863. Distaphyla baiesi Pascoe, Journ. Ent. II, p. 83. 

1863. Distaphyla speculifer Pascoe, Journ. Ent. II, p. 84. 

1930. Colydodes hatesi Hetschko, Col. Cat. 107, p. 25. 

1930. Colydodes speculifer Hetschko, Col. Cat. 107, p. 26 
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Unfortunately, C, specultfer (Pasc,) must be relegated to 
synonymy. The writer has examined the types of both species and 
can find no good difference. 



Fig. I. Dorsal view of male genitalia of C. immsi Hntn. 

,, 2. Dorsal view of male genitalia of C. mamtliarts (Pasc.). 

f, 3. Lateral view of male genitalia of C. tnamillaris (Pasc.). 

,, 4. Lateral view of male genitalia of C. immsi Hntn. 

Colydodes immsi Hinton, sp. n. 

(Text-figs. I and 4.) 

Male :—Slightly robust, elongate, parallel, convex; clothed throughout with 
suberect to erect, fine, stiff, moderately long dorsal and moderately short ventral, 
testaceous hairs. Cuticle subopaque, black to piceous; antennae, mouth-parts 
and legs rufo-piceous. 

Head with the narrowest portion between eyes broader than anterior margin 
of clypeus (28: 19) and broader than greatest breadth of eye (28: 13); with a 
broad, strongly concave, roughly semi-circular impression extending forwards 
from posterior margins of eyes; sides and eyes strongly elevated and bordering 
semi-circular impression; base of clypeus noticeably less elevated and extending 
posteriorly to semi-circular impression where the base is truncate; head behind 
base of clypeus more strongly convex than elsewhere; sides behind eyes (portion 
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entirely concealed when head is in normal position) with a short, narrow, deep, 
semi-circular stria. Clypeal suture finely impressed, nearly obsolete near sides 
in front of antennal bases; clypeus truncate in front, with the angle on each 
side obtusely rounded. Surface coarsely and densely tuberculate, tubercles often 
flat-topped and irregularly shaped; on anterior portion of clypeus the tubercles 
are finer; anterior sides of strongly convex frontal portion very finely and densely 
punctate, not tuberculate. 

Prothorax longer than broad (59:49) and the greatest breadth near apical 
angles greater than breadth at base (49 : 46). Apical margin deeply and broadly 
tri-emarginate, with the lateral emargination much broader than the middle 
one; apical angles prominent, strongly produced forwards (produced appearance 
due in part, at least, to the adjacent deep emargination), slightly directed out¬ 
wards, acute and feebly rounded at apex; sides nearly straight, feebly diverging 
towards apex, completely margined and coarsely, rather evenly crenate, the 
crenate appearance being due to the rather evenly spaced tubercles of lateral 
margin; basal angles obtuse, scarcely rounded; base nearly straight, deeply and 
completely margined. Pronotum at apical one-fifth with the usual transverse 
impression and in front of this impression at middle with two very large, obovate, 
tubercle-like gibbosities, broadly rounded in front, connected to each other (when 
viewed dorsally) by a narrow medial portion and deeply, subtringularly emar- 
ginate behind; region of apical angles gibbous, but to a much lesser extent, and 
separated from the middle gibbosity by a deep, oblique impression; pronotum 
on apical one-half with a longitudinal impression which is very broad and as 
deep as apical transverse impression where it is joined to the latter, but becom¬ 
ing shallower and narrower posteriorly and represented as a parallel sided, 
scarcely depressed, moderately broad line on basal one-half, on each side of this 
basal line separated by an interval of less than its breadth is a similar line. 
Surface, except on depressed areas or lines, coarsely tuberculate, with the 
tubercles often confluent and seldt>m separated by as much as their diameters; 
tubercles on pronotal gibbosities slightly finer and more polished. 

Elytra about twice as long as prothorax (115:59) and breadth at humeri 
greater than breadth of prothorax at base (49 : 46). Alternate intervals nearly 
flat. Even intervals each with a row of coarse, subqUadrate punctures which 
are separated longitudinally by about their own diameters and are about two- 
thirds as broad as alternate intervals; portion between punctures on same row 
with a longitudinal, narrow, cariniform-like tubercle extending from apex of 
one puncture to base of following puncture. Scutellum subovate, about as broad 
as long, and with two basal and one median longitudinal tubercle. 

Middle of prosternum feebly convex, extremely coarsely punctate with sub¬ 
quadrate punctures which are usually confluent. Mesosternum with the punc¬ 
tures abdut half as coarse as those of prosternum, very dense and often con¬ 
fluent. Disk of metasternum with a fine, longitudinal, impressed line which is 
nearly complete; surface of disk and ventral abdominal segments densely to 
confluently, subrugosely punctate, with punctures which are about as fine as. 
those of mesosternum; apical abdominal segment with a deep, semi-circular 
impression bordering apical margin. Length 4.5—5 mm.; breadth i.i—1.6mm. 

Female :-*-Externany similar to male. 

Type : A male in the collection of the United States National 
Museum. Honduras: La Ceiba [W.M. Mann), 

Paratypes : Two with the same data as above and one, Hon¬ 
duras : San Pedro {W. M. Mann). 
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Some of the specimens arc entirely of a rather pale nifo- 
piceous colour. Near to this species, I associate a form which is 
probably distinct, but which 1 shall not describe at present since 
there are no males before me. The species in question is repre¬ 
sented by a small series of females from Guatemala: San G^ronimo 
(Champion), which are now in the collection of the British Museum. 
To this same category I relegate still another species in the above 
Museum from Panamd: Volcan de Chiriqui (Champion), This 
latter species is represented by a single female. 

This new species differs notably from C. mamillaris Pascoe in 
the structure of the pronotum, which has a distinct, median, longi¬ 
tudinal, non-tuberculate line extending from near base to apical 
one-fifth, whereas tnamillaris has no such line. From the Brazilian 
C. batesi Pascoe it differs in having the two pronotal lobes more 
triangular and less oblong. From all species so far described, it 
may also be distinguished easily by the structure of the male geni¬ 
talia (text-figs. I and 4), which are drawn with the median Jobe 
somewhat drawn out. 



Fig. 5. Dorsal view of male genitalia of C. sparsus Hntn* 
„ 6. Lateral view of male genitalia of C. sparsus Hntn. 
,, 7. Dorsal view of male genitalia of C. batesi Pascoe. 
„ 8. Lateral view of male genitalia of C. batesi Pascoe. 










Colydodes sparsus Hinton, sp. n. 

(Text-%s. 5 and 6.) 

Male:—Moderately robust, elongate, parallel, convex; clothed throughout 
with recumbent to erect, fine, stiff, moderately long dorsal and moderately short 
ventral, testaceous hairs. Cuticle rufo-piceous; legs and antennae paler. 

Head with the narrowest portion between eyes broader than anterior clypeal 
margin (30: 20) and broader than greatest breadth of eye (30 : 17); with a broad, 
strong, roughly semi-circular impression extending forwards from posterior 
margins of eyes; sides and eyes strongly elevated and bordering semi-circular 
depression; base of clypeus notably less elevated and extending posteriorly to 
semi-circular depression where base is subtruncate; head behind base of clypeus 
more strongly convex than elsewhere. Clypeal suture not distinct except at 
base, where it is feebly arcuate; anterior margin of clypeus broadly and very 
feebly emarginaie, nearly truncate, with the angle on each side obtuse. Surface 
with the sides and anterior portion of basal convex portion not tuberculate, 
impunctate and highly polished, discal area of the basal convex portion with 
tubercles which are often about twice as coarse as facets of eye, are flat-topped 
and are seldom separated by more than a third of their diameters except for a 
small, polished, anterior area ; elsewhere and on clypeus much more finely and 
rugosely, confluently tuberculate. 

Prothorax longer than broad (73 : 60) and greatest breadth near apical angles 
greater than breadth at base (60: 53). Apical margin tri-emarginate, with the 
emargination on each side very much broader and deeper than middle emargina- 
tion (emargination between the two frontal tubercles); apical angles prominent, 
appearing strongly produced forwards and feebly directed outwards, acute but 
feebly rounded at apex; sides nearly straight but feebly sinuate at middle and 
then again more feebly so just before apical angles, feebly diverging towards 
apex, margined to gibbous portion near apical angles, coarsely, rather evenly, 
crenate, the crenate appearance being due to rather evenly spaced tubercles of 
lateral margins; basal angles obtuse; base nearly straight, deeply, completely 
margined. Pronotum with the apical tubercles or lobes in front of the 
apical transverse impression oblong, nearly rectangular, broadly rounded in front 
and behind, connected to each other (when viewed dorsally) by a narrow medial 
portion and each not triangularly emarginate behind; at side of each frontal 
lobe is a much lesser lobe which is l^'ss elevated; region of apical angle gibbous 
and only slightly more prominent than lesser apical lobe, and separated from 
it by a deep, oblique impression; on apical one-half with a longitudinal impres¬ 
sion which is very broad and as deep as apical transverse impression where it 
joins the latter, but becoming shallower and narrower posteriorly and repre¬ 
sented as a parallel-sided, feebly convex, moderately broad line on basal one- 
half ; on basal one-third on each .side of this convex line separated by a distance 
of less than its breadth is a similar line. Surface, except on depressed areas or 
lines, coarsely tuberculate with obovate, feebly convex tubercles which are. 
separated occasionally by as much as one times their diameter, but are i sually 
contiguous; tubercles absent from a highly polished, moderately large area on 
anterior middle portion of disk on each side of median, longitudinal line; on 
discal portion the tubercles are usually sparser than in other members of the 
genus and are usually separated by about one-half their diameters; depressed 
areas or lines not tuberculate, impunctate and higl^Jy polished. 

Elytra more than twice as long as prothorax (160 : 73) and breadth at humeri 
greater than breadth of prothorax at base (60: 53). Alternate intervals nearly 
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Aat, Even intervals each with a row of coarse, subquadrate punctures which 
are separated longitudinally by about to slightly more than their lengths and 
are about one-half to two-thirds as broad as alternate intervals; portion between 
punctures on same row with a longitudinal, narrow, cariniforxn-like tubercle 
extending from apex of one puncture to base of follo^ng puncture. Scutellum 
subovate, transverse. 

Surface beneath microscopically alutaceous for the most part. Middle of 
prosternum feebly convex, extremely coarsely punctate, with very irregularly 
shaped punctures which are usually confluent. Mesostemum with the punctures 
finer than those of prosternum and mostly round to obovate, seldom separated 
by as much as half their diameters and often confluent. Disk of metasternum 
with a fine, longitudinal line which is only distinct in basal one-half; surface 
of metasternum and ventral abdominal segments punctate similarly to proster¬ 
num, but sides of abdominal segments with the punctures finer and less often 
confluent; apical abdominal segment with a deep, semi-circular impression 
bordering apical margin. Length 5—6mm.; breadth x.Smm. 

Female :—Externally similar to male. 

Type: Male in the collection of the British Museum. Panamd: 

Volcan de Chiriqui (Champion). 

Paratype: Female with the same data as above. 

This species may be separated from all the American species 
except C. batesi (Pascoe) by its much more sparsely tuberculated 
pronotum. From C. batesi (Pascoe) (text-figs. 7 and 8), the new 
species may be easily distinguished by the structure of the male 
genitalia (text-figs. 5 and 6). 

University of Cambridge, 

Department of Zoology. 

May isth, 1935. 


NOTES ON THE SEASON 1934-36 IN NEW ZEALAND. 

BY G. V. HUDSON, F.R.E.S,., F.N.Z.INST. 

Our ‘First White Butterfly,’ Pieris rapae L., was seen on 
August 2nd, 1934 (equivalent to February 2nd in England), and by 
the second week in October the insect was fairly numerous in all 
the gardens. After this it rapidly increased in numbers, appearing 
without intermission until the present time, March 27th, when it is 
still abundant on all sunny days. Some idea of its numbers may be 
gleaned from the fact that, as a rule, about six specimens were in 
sight at once. 

During the spring months, from August until the end of 
November, we experienced unusually warm, fine and calm weather, 
but only a few hybernated specimens of Vanessa gonerilla Fab. 
were in evidence. On December 17th, however, quite a number of 
fresh specimens were* observed, on Buddleia flowers, at South 
Karori, and in other localities visited the insect was certainly 00m- 
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moner than it was last summer. Larvae also occurred in some 
numbers on the tree-nettle (Urtica ferox). The prospects of the 
restoration of this beautiful butterfly to something like its normal 
numbers are therefore encouraging. 

On December 4th I observed several specimens of Pieris rapae 
flying about the gardens in Picton, thus indicating that this ubi¬ 
quitous species had succeeded in establishing itself in the northern 
part of South Island. The day after, a short visit was made to 
lopliouse, an inland locality from Nelson, having an elevation of 
about 2,500 feet above the sea level. Here the original flora con¬ 
sists mainly of beech (Nothofagus) interspersed with many other 
interesting sub-alpine plants. It was at once evident that condi¬ 
tions were unusually dry for so early in the season, and the collect¬ 
ing was not up to the standard expected as a result. A good series 
of the rare and interesting weevil Platyomida enysii Broun was 
beaten out of the beech, and several specimens of the large Caddis 
fly, Oeconesus maori McL., occurred amongst foliage on the mar- 
gins of streams as well as a good series of the local Glyphipieryx 
codonias Meyr. Collecting around Wellington during the rest of 
December was almost a failure, owing to the excessive heat and 
drought then prevailing, although, in normal years, this is our most 
prolific period. For the same reason the results of my usual visit 
to Arthur’s Pass, during the middle of January, were much below 
the average. For instance, Orocrambus pervius Meyr., which 
usually swarms on hot days over wet cushion-plants and moss, in 
swampy places, on the top of the Pass was in a wasted condition 
and practically over, and the same remarks apply to nearly all the 
interesting Lepidoptera generally found in abundance on the moun¬ 
tains around the Pass, 

The late summer and autumn has proved, as might have been 
expected, even more dried up than usual, and before the end of 
February flowers and insects alike were practically over. But the 
most repiarkable entomological feature of the season has been the 
almost complete absence of Cicadas, The little Melampsaltaiolanthe 
Huds., which appears in November and December, was certainly 
about up to the average, but of the large, conspicuous and highly 
vociferous M. cingtdata Fab. hardly any were in evidence. In 
normal seasons, on the edges of the forest, on the eastern side of 
Wellington Harbour, during hot summer days in late February and 
in March, this insect occurs in great profusion. Its singing at 
such times is quite distressing, the general impression conveyed 
being that of many frying-pans going at top speed on hot fires. 
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In March 1929, at Howard Road^ in the above-mentioned locality, 
I often counted as many as 40 individuals perched on a single tele¬ 
graph pole, or tree trunk, but this year the forests are silent It 
seems possible that the severe drought experienced in the early 
summer may have hardened the soil to such an extent that the 
Cicada nymphs have been unable to force themselves to the sur¬ 
face. It will be very interesting to see what happens next season, 
for, if this year’s nymphs survive, there should be an excess of 
perfect insects. Again, future observation should determine 
whether, as the result of the dearth of 1935, a marked scarcity of 
Melampsalta cingidata recurs several years later, as it is practic¬ 
ally certain that this insect takes a long period to come to maturity, 
possibly even as long as its celebrated American congener, the 
well-known seventeen-year Cicada (C. septendecim L.). 

‘ Hillview,’ Karori, W.3, Wellington, N.Z. 

March 2yth, 1935. 


A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION OF VARIATION IN CRYPTIC 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

BY G. D. HALE CARPENTER, D.M., P.R.E.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Hope Professor of Zoology (Entomology) in the University of Oxford. 

An explanation of a phenomenon becomes the more convincing 
if conceived independently by a second person unaware that the 
same suggestion had been made many years before. 

Mr. G. V. Hudson in the July number of this Magazine, under 
the title at the head of this note, writes (pp. 156-8) in a most in¬ 
teresting article ; ‘ So far as I am aware no attempt has so far been 
made to explain why Cryptic Coloration should be associated with 
great variability ’; and in a later passage, after alluding to ‘ the 
conception of "‘Common Warning Colours,’*’ continues: ‘Now 
the idea which has occurred to me is the obverse of this. A cryptic 
resemblance ... if possessed by a common and highly edible 
species, would soon be recognised and learnt by predators, and 
. . . would tend to become less efficient as the knowledge of pre¬ 
dators increased. On the other hand, if the disguise is varied in 
endless detail, the task of learning and locating the cryptic species 
is enormously increased, and in this way great benefit will accrue 
to all species which add to a cryptic appearance the additional 
attribute of great variability.’ 

Mr. Hudson’s conclusions, derived from the study of the New 
Zealand fauna alone, are rendered more valuable by the interest¬ 
ing locality. It is, however, only just that it should be realised 



that this is not the first occasion on which such an explanation has 
been put forward. It was E. B. Poulton, now Sir Edward Poulton, 
F.R.S., who in 1884 wrote: ‘ I think all will admit that the larvae 
upon a tree stand a better chance against their various enemies if 
they belong to two differently coloured species (both well pro¬ 
tected) than if they are all the same. So dimorphism is an advant¬ 
age when the divergence in colour is quite complete. Again, a 
large number of larvae of one colour attracts attention and multi¬ 
plies the chances of detection, and increases the danger for all.' 

Again, in 1888, Poulton wrote in regard to green and brown 
larvae: ‘ The fact that both varieties exist, demonstrates that the 
dimorphism is advantageous to the species—that each variety be¬ 
comes of especial advantage when a certain proportion between 
the numbers of the two forms is reached.* 

Allusion was made by Poulton to these conclusions' in his 
classical work (1890) as follows : * I believe that it is a benefit to 
the species that some of its larvae should resemble brown and 
others green catkins, instead of all of them resembling either brown 
or green. In the former case the foes have a wider range of objects 
for which they may mistake the larvae, and the search must 
occupy more time, for equivalent results, than in the case of other 
species which are not dimorphic.* 

In 1908 Poulton again discussed polymorphism and wrote: 

‘ Such differences extend the area over which an enemy must search 
in order to obtain its food,’ 

The question of polymorphism, whether among aposematic or 
procryptic species, is discussed in ‘ Mimicry,’ 1933, in which the 
writer made use of Poulton’s results in the following words : ‘Thus 
it is to the advantage of an Apatetic species, in Poulton’s words, 
“to extend the area over which an enemy must search,” The 
principle is the same whether the objects resembled are leaves or 
other butterflies.* 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Hudson was not aware of the litera¬ 
ture of this subject when communicating his most interesting notes, 
which so beautifully confirm previous observations. 

References. 

Poulton, E. B. 1S84. Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1884, pp. 50—56. * Notes upon, 
or suggested by, the colours, markings, and protective attitudes 
of certain lepidopterous larvae and pupae, and of a phyto¬ 
phagous hymenopterous larva.* 
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New, fare and local Irish Coleoptera. —The majority of the following Coleo- 
ptera were taken in North Co. Dublin during this year; two are new to the 
Irish list, though one is undoubtedly introduced. 

Antherophagus silaceus Herbst.—A single example swept from a clump of 
Typha at Kilbarrach, Co. Dublin, early in July; this is the second Irish sta¬ 
tion. Chilocorus bipustulatus L.—One beaten in pine plantation near Pros¬ 
perous, Co. Kildare; a new county record, taken in June. Elater pomorum 
Herbst.—Swept off a sallow in the same place as the Chilocorus, and also un¬ 
recorded for Kildare. Athous difformis Lac.—Many c? d this species were 
swept at dusk at Clontarf, Co. Dublin, in June and July. Only one 9 was 
taken. Ernobius mollis L.—About a dozen examples beaten out of Austrian 
pine at Clontarf in June, July and the first week of August; Gillanders in 
* Forest Entomology ’ gives spruce and larch. Ochina ptinoides Marsh.—Many 
specimens beaten from old ivy and two beaten from ash at Clontarf in June and 
July. Ptilinus pectinicornis L.—This species is fairly plentiful all over the 
Clontarf—Raheney district. Vincenzellus viridipennis Lat.—One under bark, 
Clontarf, July. Rhynchites aeneovirens Marsh.—One taken at Prosperous, 
Kildare, in June. Polydrosus pilosus Gred.—^A single example swept at Pros¬ 
perous, Co. Kildare, in June. This is an addition to the Irish list. Orchestes 
alni L.—A number beaten from elm at Clontarf in July. Notaris bimaculatus 
F.—Two under seaweed, Raheney Strand, Co. Dublin. Rhamphus puUcarius 
Herbst.—Some numbers beaten off crap apple and whitethorn at Clontarf. A 
number of these have completely black antennae. Anthonomus pedicularius L. 
—Very plentiful on whitethorn, also at Clontarf, June and July. Ceuthorrhyn^ 
chus quadridens Panz.—One swept in garden, Clontarf. Ceuthorrhynchidius 
mixtus Muls.—One beaten from ash, Clontarf, July. This specimen was named 
by Dr. K. G. Blair and is the second Irish station. Dryocoetes autographus 
Ratz.—Dublin. A number of living examples in imported conifers; this spe¬ 
cies, which was accompanied by Pityogenes chalcographus L. and Hylastes 
palliatus Gyll., is unrecorded as having been taken in Ireland before. In these 
poles I obtained a single example of the genus Pissodes, but the specimen was 
injured and immature so I could not determine the species. 

I wish to thank Dr. Blair for much help in naming various specimens and 
checking my determinations. —Eugene O’Mahony, National Museum, Dublin : 
August itth, 1935. 

The Species of Lestes (Odorutta). —^A paper prepared by the Committee on 
Generic Nomenclature has recently been distributed amongst the Fellows of the 
Royal Entomological Society, dealing with the generic names of the British 
Odonata. 1 should be sorry to give the impression that I am criticising; Indeed^ 
I am not competent to do so. One sentence arrested my attention and induced 



me to look into the matter more closely. On p. 56 under Lestes it is stated that 
* the first author to put any British species in this genus was Stephens^ 1836, 
III. Brit. Ent. Mandib., vi, 77.* This is clearly incorrect, as Samouetle in The 
Insect Compendium (1819) mentions two species of this genus, viz., autumnaUs 
Leach MSS. (p. 259) and sponsa (p. 410) and Stephen^ in his Systematic Cata¬ 
logue (1829} gives three, adding ‘ Nympha, Leach MSS.* 

Tracing these three species down to 1900 leads to rather revolutionary con¬ 
clusions, which I forbear to state as the subject is outside the scope of the 
pamphlet.—E. G. Bayford, 38 Eldon Street, Barnsley ; September joth, 1935. 

Viviparity in Cockroaches. —In last year’s volume of this Magazine (p. 230), 
there is a note on this subject which, because of my ignorance of the points 
needing investigation, was not as full and complete as it might have been. 
This year I have been fortunate in having the opportunity of repeating observa¬ 
tions on the same species, Panchlora viridis Burm. On this occasion the specimen 
gave birth to exactly fifty perfectly formed, living young of a dull testaceous 
colour, A careful dissection of the parent failed to disclose any sign of an egg- 
case, although one perfectly formed young one was found in the vaginal passage. 
—E. G. Bayford : September loth, 1935. 

Notes on Capsidae. —It has generally been accepted that the commonest 
species of Capsid on black currants is Lygus pahulinus L., but during the last 
two or three years the writer has observed several instances where Lygus was 
entirely absent and instead the bushes were severely damaged by the Apple 
Capsid Plesiocoris rugicoUis F. In other cases both species were present, and 
here in almost every case Plesiocoris seemed to predominate. 

In 1934 and 1935 Plesiocoris was found causing severe damage in commer¬ 
cial black currant plantations at Stalham, Norfolk, and Topsham, Devon, and 
Lygus appeared to be entirely absent; while at Acton Bridge, Cheshire, Pie- 
stocoris and Lygus were both present in the proportion of about ten to one. 
Here young apple trees were growing among black currants, and the apples 
were attacked only by Plesiocoris, while both species were found on the currants. 

Up to the present Plesiocoris has not been recorded to any great extent in 
Cheshire, the damage to both black currants and apples generally being attri¬ 
buted to Lygus. During 1935 the writer found Plesiocoris to be the sole cause 
of damage to apples in several fruit plantations in Cheshire, and was. in fact, 
unable to discover a single case where Lygus was responsible for damage to 
apple. On black currants, in Cheshire, in some cases Lygus occurred alone and 
in others was found associated with Plesiocoris, the latter species always being 
in the majority. 

An interesting case of Capsid attack was noted this year in an orchard near 
Dartford, Kent. A number of bush apple trees had been cut hard back last 
year, leaving only the trunk and a few short stems. In spring this year the 
trees were top-grafted, and later on it was observed that they were severely 
attacked by Apple Capsid. It is highly improbable that the eggs were present 
in the trunk and main stems and it would appear therefore that the eggs must 
have been present in the grafts. 

Another interesting case was noted in an orchard near Rainham, Kent, about 
three years ago. Here a block of black currants was noted in the spring to be 
severely attacked by Lygus pabtUinus L. During the summer, after the Cap¬ 
sids had migrated as usual to herbaceous plants and weeds, the currants were 
uprooted and burnt. In the autumn, when the Capsids wished to return to 
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their winter host to lay their eggs, they found the currants gone and there¬ 
fore settled on a block of pear trees adjacent to where the black currants used 
to be. Here they fed on the leaves and fruit, causing quite an extensive amount 
of damage.—G. L. Hey, One Tree House, Church Road, Leyland, Loancs.: 
September ist^ »93S- 


The Royal Entomological Society of London : Wednesday, June $th, 
1935.— Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., Honorary Life President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society t Howard R. Binns, M.A., 
The Nyasaland Veterinary Service, Zomba, Nyasaland; Kenneth H. L. Key, 
13 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 

The Treasurer read a letter from the Home Office expressing His Majesty 
the King’s ai^reciation of the Loyal Address presented on the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee. 

The Honorary Life President announced with deep regret the death of Mr, 
Robert Adkin, elected in 1885, a great benefactor of the Society, and of Mr. 
C. E. Stott, elected a Fellow in 1919. 

Sir Edward Poulton read the following circular regarding the distribution of 
the agenda of General Meetings :— 

* The Council have had under consideration the question whether steps could 
be taken to improve the present arrangements for the General Meetings of the 
Society. It has been represented to them that Fellows of the Society would be 
glad to receive in advance of each meeting a printed agenda paper showing the 
principal communications and exhibits arranged to be made at the next meet¬ 
ing. In this way Fellows having special knowledge of any of the matters pro¬ 
posed to be communicated to the Society at that meeting, or of the exhibits 
proposed to be shown thereat, would be able to come to the meeting prepared 
to take part in the discussion. It is felt also that the issue of agenda papers 
would be welcomed by Fellows resident abroad and by those Fellows who live 
at a distance from London, as it would enable them to keep in closer touch with 
the activities of the Society than is possible under the present arrangement, by 
which the only intimation which they receive of these activities is that contained 
in the Proceedings, issued at intervals of six months. 

* Under a scheme of this kind it would, moreover, be possible to arrange more 
frequently for the greater part of a particular General Meeting to be devoted to 
a discussion of some problem of general interest to entomologists. 

* The Council have accordingly decided that there shall be circulated to every 
Fellow of the Society not later than the Saturday preceding the General Meet¬ 
ing on Wednesday, 2nd October, 1935, and on the Saturday preceding every 
subsequent General Meeting a notice containing particulars of communications 
and exhibits proposed to be made at that meeting, together with the draft of 
the minutes of the last previous General Meeting. 

* It will be necessary for Fellows w^ho propose to make communications or 

exhibits at General Meetings, and who deesire that a note of these should be 
included in the agenda to be issued before the meeting, to notify the Secretary 
of the proposed communication and exhibits not later than fourteen days prior 
to. the of the meeting. Where possible, these notifications should be accom¬ 

panied by an abstract not exceeding 150 words of the purpose of the communis 
cation or exhibit. 



‘ It Is hoped that Fellows will co-operate by sending such notifications to 
the Secretary In order that the agenda to be distributed raay be as complete as 
possible. It is not proposed, however, to alter the existing arrangement by 
which Fellows may also make communications to, and exhibits at, General 
Meetings, on signifying to the Secretary their intention of so doing before 12 
noon on the day of the meeting concerned, though priority will be given at 
the General Meetings to conimunications and exhibits the titles of which have 
been included in the agenda circulated before the meeting. 

* It has further been decided that all Fellows who propose to make exhibits 
at the General Meetings shall in future place their exhibits on view not later 
than 7 p.m. on the day of the meeting. 

* By order of the Council. 

* A. W. McKenny Hughes, Hon. Secretary.' 

Sir Edward Poulton, F.R.S., exhibited and discussed (i) [on behalf of Mr. 
W. A. Lamborn] termites, inquiline larvae, cocoon and moth, recorded in 
Proc. Roy. Ent. Soc. Lond., February 2nd, 1935; (2) [on behalf of Mr. B. de 
Meilton] five female Fossorial wasps (Trypoxylon lissonotum Cam.) from coni- 
partments in the glass tube of a fountain-pen filler, 1933-34; (3) further notes 
on records of birds trained to catch butterflies; and (4) Vermileo vermileo de G. 
or sp.n. from larvae collected in South Portugal by Mr. Hugh Main. The 
laivae hibernated and the flies emerged on ist and 3rd June, 1935. 

Professor G. D. Hale Carpenter exhibited and discussed (i) a new Planema- 
Pi^eudacraea mimetic association from the Budongo forest, Uganda, illustrated 
with lantern slides; and (2) a living Dynastid beetle imported with bananas. 
Miss L. E. Cheesman discussed the origin of an island race in bees, illustrating 
her remarks with lantern slides. Mr. H. M. Edelsten discussed the effect of the 
frost on oak-feeding larvae.—A. W. McKfmnv-Hughes, Hon. Secretary. 


SOME NEW BRITISH SAWFLIES, WITH NOTES ON SYNONYMY, 
ETC. (HYMENOPTERA SYMPHYTA). 

BY ROBBRl B. BENSON, M.A. 

In a recent paper published elsewhere Benson (1935) > while 
dealing with the sawflies of the high mountains of Britain, eight 
additions to the British fauna were recorded : Pontania polaris 
Malaise, Pieronidea forsiusi (Enslin), t-P. nuhiutn Benson, 
Amauronematus ahnormis Holmgren, mcluckiei Benson, ^A. 
alsius Benson, Lygaeonematus carinatus Hartig and fPristiphora 
asperlatus Benson (the four species marked t being new to science). 
In addition to this, certain Cameronian species were in the same 
paper resurrected: Pontania herbaceae Cameron, Pachynematus 
clibrichellus Cameron and Lygaeonematus carinatus Hartig 
(^palUpes Cameron, whitei Cameron, scoticus Cameron, hreadaU 
banensis Cameron and asiutus Cameron). At the same time the 
British specimens heretofore recorded as Pontania vesicator Bremi 
were found to be P. pustulator Forsius, so that douBI: was ex¬ 
pressed whether P. vesicator Bremi is really British at all, and a 
new name, Poniarda robbinsi Benson (named after the late J. C. 
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Robbins), was given to P. femofalis Z^addach, Cameron ncc 
Zaddach. 

In the notes that follow are a few more additions to the British 
list and a few alterations. In the Nematinae I am making the fol¬ 
lowing changes: Nematus Panzer with JV. lucidus Panzer as type 
l=iPontania O, Costa, Pteronidea Rohwer, Holcocneme Konow, 
Hypolaepus W. F. Kirby and Dineura Dahlbom); Amauronematus 
Konow with A, fallax Le Peletier as type {^Btachycoluma Ender- 
lein and Pontopristia Malaise); Pristiphora Latreille with P. testa-- 
ceus Jurine as type {^Lygaeonematus Konow and Micronematus 
Konow). 

Further details of this scheme will be published elsewhere later ; 
the advantages of it are that the genera will be much more easily 
definable and will contain only the minimum number of intermedi¬ 
ates and exceptions. 

The species below marked with an asterisk * are further addi¬ 
tions to the known British fauna. 

Emphytus abdominalis Le Peletier and serotinus Muller. 

Enslin (1912-1918), under the species Emphytus serotinus 
Mtiller, gives three larval descriptions: (i) an oak-feeding larva 
on Quercus cerris L. after Kollar, which must certainly belong to 
a distinct though now unrecognisable species; (ii) an oak-feeding 
larva after Brischke, Vollenhoven, Cameron and others; and (iii) 
a rose-feeding larva after Carpentier and Loiselle. The last two 
refer, as already suggested by Stein (1929), to distinct species. 
The characters of the rose-feeding form, which I propose to call E. 
serotinus Mdller {szfiUformis Klug, vide Conde 1934 (i)), are taken 
from a series of the species bred by Stein (the first specimens seen 
were presented by O. Conde, and the others came to the British 
Museum more recently at the purchase of the Stein Collection); of 
the oak-feeding species, which I am calling E, abdominalis Le 
Peletier, I have been able to examine the series bred by Dr. R. C. 
L. Perkins, F.R.S. 

Emphytus auiumnalis Forsius, 1933, must be very close to, if 
not identical with, the dark form of E. ahdonunalis Le Peletier, 
while var. temesiensis Moisary is intermediate between the dark 
and light forms. So far as I can see there are no structural differ- 
encs between these various colour forms. 

The only form of E, abdominalis Le Peletier which is known to 
me in Britain is this yellow-bodied form which is generally to be 
met with flying round oak trees in September or October. Ihe 
larvae are sometimes very abundant on oak in May and June. 
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Morice, however, 1903, p. taken 

by Mr. Harwood in Essex. 

I should here say that three male specimens in the British 
Museum labelled by Stephens as ^ filiformis ' belong to E. braccatus 
Gmelin. These presumably are the specimens referred to by him as 
from Darenth Wood (1^35, pp. 90-91), but as he refers to them as 
well as to* E. serotinus Muller * (‘ in hedges and woods within the 
metropolitan district’) and * E. cereus Klug * (‘in Devonshire’) as 
being found in June and July, it appears he had no personal ex¬ 
perience with these late autumnal species in the field, and there¬ 
fore they are suspect as being some of Dr. Leach’s records. 

The true Emphytus serotinus Muller, so far as I am aware, does 
not occur in Britain. 

The two species can be distinguished thus :— 

Abdomen yellow (except for tergum i) in the type-form, but may be black 
marked (= temesiensis Moesary) or entirely black (? autumnalis Forsius); 
antennae entirely dark in both sexes, and greater in length than a hind tibia 
together with its tarsal segments; labrum at apex sub-triangular; cheek about 
one-third the length of the pedicel; frontal area with the raised outer ring 
and inner depressed area shining and almost unpunctured; median fovea as a 
deep groove; mesopleura slightly punctured above; saw (fig. i). 

Larva on Quercus , . . ahdominalis Le Peletier (= ? autumnalis Forsius). 


Fifteenth tooth of the saw of (i) Emphytus serotinus Muller, (2) E, ahdominalis 
Le Peletier. (Figure 1 is drawn from a slide lent by O. Conde.) 

Abdomen all black except in neighbourhood of saw; antennae black in 
but in 9 with a white ring covering the two or three penultimate segments, 
while in length the antenna is about as long as a hind tibia together with its 
tarsal segipents; labrum at apex semi-circular; cheek about half the length of 
the pedicel; frontal area more tabular, less depressed in the middle, and dull 
with strong irregular rugulous puncturation; median fovea as but a slight 
rounded depression; mesopleura strongly punctured above; saw (fig. 2). 

Larva on Rosa . . . serotinus Mitller. 

Both these species, on the hind legs, the femur and base of tibia, are 
reddish-yellow; the extreme apex of the femur and the tarsi are infuscate. 

The other closely allied British species, E. braccatus Gmelin, 
can at once be separated from the above on the colour of the hind 
tibia, which is white on the basal third and infuscate brown to 
black at the apex. 
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*Nefnatinus nigrosternatus Malaise, 

In addition to AT. acuminatus C. G. Thomson there appears to 
be another closely allied species in Britain, which agree with N, 
nigrosternatus Malaise, hitherto known only in Kamtchatka, 
E. Siberia. 1 am indebted to Dr. R. Malaise for the loan of the 
type of his species for comparison. 

Dr. R, C. L. Perkins, F.R.S., has both species in his collection 
from Devonshire; the new one he bred from a larva on birch, which 
he described in a letter dated 7. v. 1929 as a dark sooty or almost 
black creature, with regular transverse rows of white dots,* and he 
was puzzled that these larvae did not agree with the description 
given in Enslin after Stein, for N. acuminatus C. G. Thomson. 

Now that the British Museum has purchased Stein’s collection 
I have been able to compare Dr. Perkins’ bred specimens with 
those bred by Stein. N. nigrosternatus Malaise can be distinguished 
in the female from N, acuminatus C. G. Thomson by the presence 
of three black marks, one on each of the mesonotal lobes, and the 
pale metanotum (in AT. acuminatus C. G. Thomson the mesonotum 
is unmarked while the metanotum is strongly blackened), also by 
the broader sawsheath, excised apex of hypopygium and the 
different saw. 

In addition to the series bred by Dr. Perkins, I have seen i 9 
in the Morice Collection labelled ‘ Ben Nevis, Nematinus acumiiu 
atus, det. Konow ’ (probably the specimen recorded by Morice, 
1898, as taken near the summit of Ben Nevis by Dr. W. S. Bruce), 
and 19*^ Cameron Collection, from Argyllshire, Loch Awe. 
The species also occurs in Central Europe, as there is a specimen 
in the Stein Collection labelled ‘ Schwerin, vi.87 ’; Schwerin is in 
Mecklenburg, Germany. 

* Nematinus wiUigkiae Stein. 

This species had been confused with N, luteus Panzer until 
Stein bred both forms from distinct larvae and described N. willig- 
giae as a new species in 1926. 

The larval description accredited to A^ luteus Panzer by Enslin 
really belongs to this species. 

The female can most readily be distinguished from that of AT. 
luteus Panzer by the fact that in the forewing its subcosta (except 
at the two ends), the medius and the brachius are brown instead 
ol black. The sawsheath viewed frcun above is also different, being 
smaller in size compared to the length of the cerci, and slightly 
contracted behind (instead of parallel-sided), with the lateral cor- 
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ners bearing longer hairs and with the apex only very slightly 
emarginate each side of the middle (instead of conspicuously 
emarginate). The species seems to be widely distributed in Britain, 
occurring on Alder together with N. luteus Panzer. I have 
examined material from the following localities :— 

Cornwall, Botusfleming (T, A. Marshall); Devonshire, Chud- 
leigh, vi.ag, Dartmoor, vi.23 and vi.21, Lustleigh, vi. 23 (R. C. L. 
Perkins); Hampshire, New Forest, vii.05 (F. C. Adams), Lynd- 
hurst (E. F. Chawner); Glamorgan, Castell Loch, vi.30 (H. M. 
Hallett); Argyll, Cladich (P. Cameron); Perthshire, Rannoch 
(P. Cameron); Inverness, Nethy Bridge, v.05 (Yerbury in Morice 
Coll.), Aviemore, vii.03 (J. J. F. King); and Sutheri-and, Bonar 
Bridge (P. Cameron). 

Nematus fahraei C. G. Thomson. 

This species I am transferring from Amuronematus to Nematus, 
where it belongs in the leionoius-mimus group. Superficially it has 
the appearance of an Amauronematus because of its short dark 
antennae, but the mouth-parts show the long maxillary palp not 
found in Amauronematus and characteristic of Nematus (see Ben¬ 
son, 1935, p. 24). 

N. collinus Cameron { — similis Forsius) new synonomy, 

N. flavescens Stephens { = stichi Enslin) new synonomy. 

My friend Dr. H. W. Miles has bred specimens of both these 
colour forms, together with intermediates, from larvae agreeing 
with the description in Enslin, p, 449, given for the larva of N. 
stichi Enslin. 

AT. jugicola C. G. Thomson. 

I obtained the second known British specimen of this species 
from a patch of Salix repens L. on the sand on the east end of 
Loch Morlich, Inverness-shire, 24.vi. 1934. The previous British 
record was from the sands near Forres, Elgin. 

^Nematus kriechbaumeri Konow. 

I captured 2 $ $ apparently referable to this species on the 
banks of the River Gade at Water End, Boxmoor, Hertfordshire, 
i9,v.i 934. The species belongs to the gall-making group and is 
supposed to be attached to ScUix incana Schrank, but probably 
also to other Salix sp. It is most like N. viminalis L. of previously 
known British species, but its sawsheath is much broader and 
shorter, and the frontal area is less clearly margined at the side. 
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^Pachynematus puUus Konow. 

One 9 which evidently belongs to this species was taken in 
Staffordshire, Cannock Chase, 18.V.1931, by H, Britten. It is a 
small mostly black species, 5*5 mm. long, with parallel-sided un¬ 
punctured head, frontal area surrounded by a clear ridge and with 
a broad sawsheath rounded behind. 

^Pamphilius jumipennis Curtis. 

Curtis, 1931, described this species on the strength of some 
specimens collected in Norfolk, but ever since then it has been 
assumed that he was dealing with the common P. silvaficus Linn^. 
Cond6, 1934 (2), points out that there really are two species mixed 
up under P. sUvaticus L., and that the new one fits very well with 
Curtis* description of P. jumipennis. 

After diagnosing their differences, he goes on to describe the 
larva of P. jumipennis Curtis, which he bred on hazel (Corylus 
avettana L.), and to distinguish it from that of P. silvaticus L., 
which he bred on Mountain Ash {Sorhus aucuparia L.). 

The adults differ from P. silvaticus L. in being slightly larger 
and in having the first antennal segment entirely yellow or slightly 
black at the base, instead of being entirely black above, in not 
having a yellow stripe stretching from the inner hind comer of each 
eye backwards to the hind margin of the temples, and finally in 
having the regicwi (on the inner orbits of the eyes) separating the 
upper part of the face from the lower part strongly and coarsely 
wrinkled and rounded, instead of being but slightly punctured and 
bearing a conspicuous transverse keel as it does in P. silvaticus L. 
P. jumipennis Curtis does not seem to be so common in Britain as 
P. silvaticus L., but I have seen specimens as follows:— 

Beopordshire, Leighton, i 9 » B.M. 1907-185 (W. Crawshay); 
Hertfordshire, Berkhamsted, i 9* 14.vi.1928, and Gaddesden, 
I 9> ^5*vi.i933 (R. B. Benson); also i cf in the British Museum 
without data. 
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Swarming of Xyela juUi Brih .—According to Enslin, Xyela julii Br6b. is 
sometimes found swarming in Central Europe, but so far as I am aware is 
generally taken singly in this country and has never before been found swarm¬ 
ing. On 4.V. 1935, in the evening sunshine at about 6 p.m., my wife and I 
collected twenty-five 9 9 and twelve d (S ^ all off birch catkins (mostly from 
one side of one tree) except one 9 that was on pine, at Chipperfield Common, 
near King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. Although frequently found on birch cat¬ 
kins, it is, I believe, never taken far from pine, and though I have searched 
for it in extensive bircli growths I have never taken it except where pine was 
near at hand. The larva is not yet known, but the larva of the closely allied 
North American species, X. minor Dyar, feeds on pollen in the staminate flowers 
of pine; they leave the flowers before they blossom and drop to the ground, 
where they form deep earthen cells (Dyar, 1898*).—R. B. Benson, Department 
of Entomology, British Museum (Natural History): August '^oth, 1935. 

New localities for Cis hilamellatus Wood .—The range of this curious little 
fungus-feeder appears to have extended in recent years in a noteworthy degree. 
On July 19th, 1933, I met with it not rarely in dry fungus on a dead beech on 
Mickleham Downs; and at Woking on the 4th of the present month a specimen 
of each sex was found, in company with Teiratoma fungorum Fab., in a small 
Polyporus on, a dead lime-tree alongside one of the main roads. At the end of 
September my friend Mr. J. Collins took several examples at Wytham Park, 
Berks, in decayed Polyporus betulmus; and it has also occurred recently in 
Windsor Forest to Mr. H, St. J. Donisthorpe. It is now probable that C. 
hilamellatus will be found widely distributed under suitable conditions in the 
south of England.—^J ames J. Walker, Oxford : October i8th, 1935. 

Polygonia c-ol&um in Cambridge ,—On September 25th last an individual of 
the above species, in good condition, was seen by me in my garden. It was 
flying along a flower border, and ultimately settled on a fence with its wings 
outspread.—^A. D. Jmms, Zoological Laboratory, Cambridge: October 12th, 1935. 

• ‘Notei w some sawfly larvae, especially Xyelidae," Canad. ent., 30, p. 176. 
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SYSTEMATIC NOTES UPON BRITISH AQUATIC COLEOPTERA. 

BY FRANK BALPOUR-BROWNB, M.A. (OXON ET CANTAB., P.R.S.B., 
P.Z.S., F.R.B.S., P.R.M.S.), 

(formerly Professor of Entomology at the Imperial College of Science, London). 

PART IX. COLYMBETES, DYTISCUS, HYDATICUS, 
ACIUUS AND GRAPHODERES. 

It has already been stated that Clairville (1806) not only created 
and described the genus Colymbetes but also named two ‘ repre¬ 
sentative species,* striatus Fab. and fuscus Fab. Both these 
species were originally described by Linnaeus (1758), the former as 

* D. fuscus, elytris transverse subtilissime striatis,’ the latter as 

* D. fuscus, elytris transverse substriatis, * Fabricius (179a) 
slightly improving upon this meagre description by * D. fuscus 
thorace flavo fascia abbreviata nigra . . .* for Dyt. striatus and by 

* D. fuscus thoracis margine flavo . . .* for Dyt. fuscus. Early 
English Coleopterists such as Stephens (1828), and Wilson and 
Duncan (1834) described both these species as occurring in Britain 
and it was at this period that Curtis (1828) made Dytiscus striatus 
Linn, the genotype, Hope (1838) doing the same. It seems clear 
that what these authors recognised as striatus were the smaller 
specimens, perhaps the males, of fuscus, since there is no evidence 
that the real striatus has ever occurred in these Islands so that the 
question arises as to whether the genotype is to be fixed by the 
name used or the species intended. On enquiry, I find that there 
is no rule on this point but that the practice has been to recognise 
as the genotype the actual species seen regardless of the fact that 
the author misnamed it. To my mind, this is not common sense, 
and although in this case it is easy to identify the species which 
was misnamed, it cannot be assumed that it will always be so. 
Even if it were, the one name has been in print as that of the 
genotype and it seems absurd that such name should be always 
liable to be changed if it is later discovered that the author was 
looking at some other species. Seeing that the whole object of 
fixing the genotype is to establish the name permanently, the 
described practice stultifies this, and I propose to bring the matter 
to the notice of the Nomenclature Committee of the Royal Entomo¬ 
logical Society of London with a view to having it discussed and 
passed on to the International Commission for a definite ruling. 
Thus, for the moment, I only repeat that Dytiscus striatus Linn, 
has been named by Curtis as the genotype. 

‘In 1758, Linnaeus introduced Dytiscus, which at that time 
included all or nearly all the known Hydradephaga. It is curious 
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that although * Dyticus ’ would be the correct spelling of the word 
derived from the Greek, it was not until 1762 that Geoffrey made 
the alteraticm which, however, under the rules of nomenclature, 
must remain a synonym. The genus attained its present form 
betweeen 1802 and 1828. Latreille (1802 and 1804) produced Holi- 
plus and Hygrohia {Pelobius of Erichson (1832)); Clairville (1806), 
Noterus, Hydroporus and Colymbetes; Illiger {1807), Hyphydrus; 
Leach (1817), LaccophUus, Agabus and Hydaticus, most of the 
other genera being the result of divisions of one or other of these. 
In i860, Thomson divided the genus into two, Dytiscus with latis- 
simus Linn, and Macrodytes with the remaining species. In 
allocating the names he possibly relied upon the fact that Hope 
(1838) had named latissimus as the genotype of Dytiscus. But 
Latreille (1810) and Curtis (1826) had already made marginalis the 
genotype so that in any case Thomson’s names cannot stand, 
either for separate genera or for subgenera, as they are now used 
by most authors. As latissimus is not a British species, there is 
no necessity to consider the question as to whether it is entitled 
to a subgenus, as the name Dytiscus is the correct one for all our 
species, both as a genus and as a subgenus. 

Of the six British species, no question arises as to the nomen¬ 
clature except with regard to one which in Fowler (1887) given 
as D. punctulatus Fab. There appears to be no doubt but that 
Muller’s ' semisulcatus * described by him from a female in 1776 is 
the same species and it is difficult, therefore, to understand why 
almost every subsequent author has either ignored Muller or used 
Fabricius’ name, which was published a year later, and given 
semisulcatus as a synonym. Bergstrasser (1778), Schrank (1798), 
Blunk (1910), Zimmermann (1917, 1919 and 1920) and Guignot 
(^933) are some or all of the few who have followed the law of 
priority while Paykull (1798), Marsham (1802), Stephens (1828^ 
and 1839), Wilson and Duncan (1834), Erichson (1839), Murray 
(^^ 53 )> Sharp (1882), Bedel (1881), Seidlitz (1886), Ganglbauer 
(1892), Everts (1898), Reitter (1906), and Des Gozis (1910) have 
all ignored it. The British list is therefore:— 

Dytiscus Linnaeus, Systema Naturae, Ed. 10, I, 1758. 
semisulcatus Miiller, Zoologiae Danicae 
Prodromus, = punctulatus. Fab. 
marginalis Linnaeus, 1758. 
circumflexus Fabricius, 1801. 
circumcinctus Ahrens, 1811. 
lapponicus Gyllenhal, 1808. 
dimidiatus Bergstrasser, 1778* 
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Hydaticus is a large genus with only two representatives in the 
British Islands, the names of which have not been in dispute:— 
Hydaticus Leach. Zoological Miscellany, III, 1817. 
transversalis Pontoppidan, Danske Atlas, I, 1763. 
seminiger De Geer, Mem. Hist. Ins. IV, 1774. 

The range of both these species is very limited, transversalis 
having only been recorded from eleven or twelve.English counties 
and vice-coimties, Yorks Mid-West (Askham Bog) being the 
farthest north. Seminiger, also, only reaches as far north as 
Askham Bog, other records being for Cheshire, Salop, Berks, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Kent West, Sussex East and Hunts, Cambs 
and Norfolk West. Recently, however, I have seen a specimen 
from North Kerry and therefore it possibly has a wider range in 
Ireland than this record indicates. Curtis (1825) made Dytiscus 
transversalis the genotype and Hope (1838) so named the other 
species, which at that time was known as H. hyhneri Fab. By the 
rule of priority the former is fixed as the type. 

Of the two British species of AcUius, no question arises with 
regard to sulcatus Linn., which was the only species placed in the 
genus by Leach (1817) and is, therefore, the genotype. The second 
species appears in Fowler (1887) as fasciatus De Geer with the 
synonym canaliculatus Nicolai, but, although the latter author 
named his species 48 years after De Geer, most of the continental 
authors use Nicolai’s name. Now the external differences between 
the two species are very slight, the easiest way of separating them 
being on size, sulcatus being larger than the other, and on the fact 
that whereas sulcatus, in both sexes, has the basal half of the 
posterior femora black and pitchy, the other species has these 
femora testaceous throughout. Also, in the female sulcatus there 
are two patches of rather long testaceous hairs on the pronotum 
and these are absent in the other species. When, therefore, we 
examine De Geer’s description of his fasciatus we find no mention 
of any of these distinguishing points and what he says in one short 
sentence in French and repeats in Latin, suits either species 
equally well. Moreover, in the synonymy, he gives a reference to 
Dytiscus sulcatus Linn, and also to Dytiscus cinereus Linn., the 
latter being our Graphoderes cinereus, so that it seems clear that 
we cannot accept fasciatus as the name of our smaller species and 
that canaliculatus Nic. is correct. The British species, are, there¬ 
fore : Acilius Leach, Zool. Misc. Ill, 1817. 

sulcatus Linnaeus (1758). 
canaUculatus Nicolai (xSaa). 



Graphoderes was taken out of Hydaticiis by Thomson (i860) 
although the name first appeared as ‘ Graphoderus, Eschscholtz * 
in Dejean’s Catalogue (ed. 3) (1833) where, being without a 
description, it is a * nomen nudum ’ and cannot be used. It is 
therefore rather extraordinary that the genotype was fixed by 
Hope, who in The Coleopterists’ Manual (1838) gives ^ Grapho¬ 
deres (sic) Esch. France Dyt. cinereus Linn.’ This species has 
only been recorded for three counties or vice-counties in Britain, 
but there are actually only two definite records of its occurrence. 
Stephens (1828, p. 86) says ‘Two specimens, cf and 9 » 
this insect have yet been taken in Britain; they occurred “ the 
beginning of June, 1825, at Whittlesea Mere ” Messrs. Chant and 
Bentley.’ I took the species in 1904 and 1905 in East Norfolk (see 
Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Nat. Soc., Vol. VIII). Hamlet Clark 
(1855) gives ‘Cambridge and Huntingdon Fens,’ but mentions no 
specific occurrence. 

This would complete my notes on the Dytiscidae but for the 
fact, recently pointed out to me, that I have omitted three genera, 
Hydrovatus, Bidess us and Hyphydrus. I will therefore deal with 
them in due course and complete my notes on the Hydradephaga 
with the Haliplidae and the Gyrinidae. 

In the October number, Part VIII of my Systematic Notes, 
there is a misprint at the bottom of p. 225 where ‘ graphii * should 
read * grapii,' On p. 226 there are two mistakes. In Section 5 of 
the diagnostic table, last line, read ‘ in front ’ instead of ‘ behind,’ 
and in the script to Fig. 28 read ‘(b) R, bistriatus* instead of 
‘ pulverosus / 

Winscombe Court, Winscombe, Somerset. 

October Sth, 1935. 

BAGOUS FRIT Herbst, IN BRITAIN, WITH NOTES ON SOME OTHER 
SPECIES OF THE GENUS. 

BY K. G. BLAIR, D.SC., F.R.E.S. 

Though this name is familiar enough on British lists, having 
already been applied to two different species of the genus, Mr. 
Philip Harwood now sends me a species so named by Mons. A. 
Hustache that differs from any British species hitherto known to 
me, at the same time asking me to bring it forward as a British 
species. 

Moderately elongate, the antennae inserted well before the middle of the 
rostrum; thorax scarcely transverse, rather sharply granulate with a well-defined 
anterior collar and median furrow, the sides behind the collar subparallel; 
elytra nearly twice as long as wide, with a depression around the suture and 
another on either side of the suture before th^ middle, the sutural stria more 
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deeply impreseed than the others, causing the suture to be slightly elevated, 
especially behind, the alternate interstices—third, hfth, etc.—also somewhat 
raised and bearing a series of rather distantly placed curved setae, apex rather 
produced; tibiae slender, posterior tarsi with the second and third joints 
shorter than the first, of equal length and thickness, about as long as broad. 
Length, from front of eyes to tips of elytra, 3 mm. 

Taken in some numbers by Messrs. P. Harwood and E. C. 
Bedwell at Studland, Dorset, and in the New Forest, Hants; also 
by H. Donisthorpe at Sutton Broad, Norfolk (recorded as B. dig- 
lyptus Boh.). 

In Newbery’s key (1902) it would run to lutulosus Gyll., from 
which it differs in its considerably larger size and slender tibiae. 
It is also near collignensis Hbst. {claudicans Boh.) which, how¬ 
ever, has the elytra shorter, more evenly convex and without the 
depressed areas; the tarsi are longer and more slender. 

The identity of B. frit Herbst has long been a cause of con¬ 
fusion not only to British Coleopterists but also on the Continent, 
but this question has recently {1930) been ably reconsidered by J. 
Neresheimer and H. Wagner, who have been able to examine types 
of Herbst, Gyllenhal, Boheman and Thomson, and it seems well 
that we should adopt their conclusions and thus fall into line with 
modern Continental usage. Following this course, B. frit of 
Fowler, Vol. V, becomes collignensis Herbst (claudicans Boh.), 
while frit of Newbery (1902), Sharp (1917) and Hudson Beare (1930) 
is subcarinatus Gyll. The same course necessitates certain other 
changes, thus collignensis Hbst. of Sharp and Hudson Beare 
(glabrirostris var. of Newbery) is puncticollis Boh., collignensis 
Herbst replacing claudicans Boh.; lutulentus Gyll. supplants nigru 
tarsis Thoms. (Newbery, Sharp and Beare) and is not synonymous 
with glabrirostris Herbst as considered by Sharp. B. binotatus 
Steph., which these authors are unable to recognise from the 
description, is left by them as a synonym of glabrirostris, but the 
single specimen with this name in the Stephens collection is lutu¬ 
lentus Gyll. (ndgritarsis Thoms.). 

In this preliminary paper these authors have not dealt with 
tempestivt^ Herbst. For the British species going by this name 
Sharp and others have used cnemerythrus Marsh. (1802), but this 
is an error. Not only does the description of cnemerythrus not 
apply to any species of Bagous, but the specimen in Kirby^s col¬ 
lection upon which Marsham described the species (i.e. the type) is 
a much abraded example of the species usually known as Tychius 
venustus F. (1781).* 

• Type m Henks CoU. in Brit Mus. There mre two spectmenn of nmwshft in the lUnkf 

Confection, one Iftcktnf heed and thonue, bat hath are undoubtedly Pkytmmms tniinHttut Mamli. 
(No. wHioh name will have to be replaced by vemwtw F. (Som. Int. 1. 17 S 1 . p f 7 o|. For the 
Tyfktm the old[e«t available name would appear to be paraiMm nuis Faun. Oerm. tt.s.(v794)* 
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Schdnherr, Gen. Cure., VIII, 2, 1845, p. 83, redescribed cnemery-^ 
thrus Marsh, on specimens sent to him by Walton and Spence, 
but G. R. Waterhouse, 1859, followed by Gemminger and Harold’s 
Catalogue, ascribes this species to tempestivus Herbst, and not 
Marsham’s species. Waterhouse also cites the name as a synonym 
of Lyprus cylindruts Payk. in the Kirby collection, but I am unable 
to find any such specimen now in that collection. Our best course, 
at least for the present, will be to continue to use tempestivus 
Herbst. 

The Marshamian specimen (type) of Hydronomus alismatis in 
the Stephens Collection bears the usual white label with Marsham’s 
number beneath. In this case the number is incorrectly given as 
‘92,’ i.e. the number of cnemerythrus, instead of * 108,’ the number 
of alismatis. This fact no doubt accounts for Waterhouse in 
synonymising the Stephensian species giving ' cnemerythrus var. 
p,’ though no such variety was mentioned by Marsham, as a 
synonym of H. alismatis Marsham. 

B. tibialis Steph. (1831, p. 48) appears to have dropped out of 
the catalogues, and I am unable to find any specimen so named in 
the Stephens Collection. In the ‘ Manual,* 1839, however, he notes 
as a synonym B. Beckwithii Kirby, MSS., and the specimen bearing 
this name in Kirby’s collection is Pseudo sty phlus pilumnus Gyll. As 
Stephens* description would fit this insect I think this synonymy 
may be assumed. 

It may also be noted that of the new genera proposed by Sharp 
(1917) Ahagous and Prohagous are retained as subgenera of 
Bagous. Parabagous, proposed for B. suhearinatus Gyll. {frit in 
error), is invalid, the name being preoccupied by Schilsky (1907) 
for another group. Neresheimer and Wagner do not separate 
this species from Bagous s.s., so that the name may be allowed 
to lapse. 

Together with the examples of B. frit Mr. Harwood also sent a 
specimen determined by Hustache as longitarsis Thoms. This, 
however, is B. tomlini Sharp, from the type locality, Romney 
Marshes. Thomson*s name will therefore have to taki|j|riority. 

A list, complete to date, of the British Bagoinae will perhaps 
help to make these changes clearer. 

Ephimeropus Hochh. 1847. 

Elmidomorphus Cuss. 1851, Sharp 1917. 
petro Herbst. 

aubei Cuss., Sharp. 
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Bagous Schdnh. i8d6. 

Lyprus Schdnh. 1826. 
cylindrus Payk, 

s.*g. Bagous s.s. 

binodulus Herbst. 
nodulosus Gyll. 
argiUaceus Gyll. 
limosus Gyll. 
brevis Gyll. 
subcarinatus Gyll. 

frit Newb., Shp. (nec Herbst). 
arduus Sharp. 
longitarsis Thoms. 

tomlini Shp. 
collignensis Herbst. 

claudicans Boh. Newb., Shp. 
frit Fowl. V. (nec Herbst). 
frit Herbst. 
lutulosus Gyll. 
diglyptus Boh, 

s.-g. Prohagous Sharp, 1917. 
tempestivus Herbst. 

cnemerythrus Boh. (Sharp, nec Marsh.). 

V. angusfulus Thoms, (angi^tatus Sharp in 
error). 

heasleri Newb., Sharp. 

s.-g. Ahagous Sharp, 1917. 
lutosus Gyll. 
lutulentus Gyll. 
binotatus Steph. 

nigritarsis Thoms., Newb., Sharp. 
rudis Sharp. 
puncticolUs Boh. 

collignensis Hbst. (pars). Sharp. 
glabrirostris var, Newb. 
glabrirostris var. major Fowl. (19x3). 
glabrirostris Herbst. 

Hydronomus Schdnh. 1826. 

aUsmatis Marsh. 
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NOTES ON TORTRICIDAE.* 

BY G. L. HEY. 

I. Batodes angustiorana Haw., Lep. Brit., p. 429 (1829). 

= rotundana Haw., l.c., p. 429. 

^dumeriliana Duponchel, Hist. Nat. Lep., Vol. 9, 
p. 564, PI. 266 (1836). 

= Ditula angusHorana Haw. 

Fairly widely distributed in Britain, parts of Southern and Central 
Europe and in some parts of Asia Minor and North Africa (2, ii, 
12, 14). The writer has bred it from larvae obtained from Cambs., 
E>evon, Herts., Kent, Norfolk, Somerset, Sussex and Worcs. Re¬ 
corded once in America (10). Feeds on foliage of apple, apricot, 
damson, larch, laurel, oak, palm, pear, plum, privet, rhododendron, 
vine and yew (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, ii, 12, 13, 14). Also on fruits of apple, 
damson, pear, plum and vine (i, 3, 7, 9, 13, 14). May be a serious 
pest in fruit orchards, vineries, apple stores and on rhododendrons. 
In fruit orchards generally occurs in conjunction with other species, 
frequently with Cacoecia podana Scop, and Spilonota ocellana Fab., 
these species, especially the former, generally greatly outnumbering 
Batodes (7, 8). 

Eggs laid in batches of about fifty per egg-mass, they are almost 
identical with those of C. podcma, except that those of Batodes 
appear to be generally paler in colour. Moths generally recorded in 
July and August, but the writer has found the moth in Kent more 
commonly in June than in July and has never taken it in August. 

* lltese noteA are Intended to make available to other workers the findings of the writer^ who has 
been breeding out Tortricidae intermittently for the last seven years. 1 hey are necessarily very 
incomplete; only the more important references are given. Part of the work was rarried out whilst 
the writer was working at ^e School of Agriculture, Cambridge, part at Bast Mailing Research 
Station and part elsewhere. 
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Eggs laid on upper surface of leaf, hatch in two to three weeks. 
In 1934 first egg-mass found in Kent on June 20th; in another 
orchard first instar larvae on June 22nd. 

Larva overwinters as third instar in silk cocoon on tree; next 
spring, after feeding and moulting three or four times, it pupates 
between rolled leaves in the sixth or seventh instar. In almost all 
respects life-history appears identical with that described by Hey 
and Thomas for Cacoecia podana Scop.; both species damage fruit 
buds in spring and fruit on the tree and in store in autumn (7, 8). 
The pupa of Batodes is much smaller than that of C. podana and 
is nearly always rich chestnut brown in colour, never black and 
very rarely (except in bred specimens) pale brown. 

The first instar larva when newly hatched has body pale yellow; head black 
or very dark brown, shining; thoracic plate posterior half distinct, grey, not 
pale, but the anterior half is pale and not distinct from rest of body; legs 
pale, mouth parts brown; body with pale hairs After moulting, the now second 
instar larva eats the first instar head capsule; this the writer has now observed 
also in C. podana. 

Second instar larva of Batodes is distinct yellow colour; head shining, pale 
wax to pale brown to grey-brown, variable, but never dark brown or black. 
In C. podana second instar the head is always dark brown to black. The 
thoracic plate in Batodes in this and in all succeeding instars is pale light 
brown, or pale red-brown, with a paler band on the anterior margin, while in 
C. podana it is, except in the first instar, always much darker brown. The 
epicranial sutures in Batodes are red-brown, in C. podana they are deep black (8). 

In the third instar the dorso-lateral margins of the thoracic plate are dark 
brown or black. Frequently in this and the preceding instar there is a black 
rod-like mass, lying apparently inside the head capsule, just behind the ocelli. 
The ocelli are black and show up conspicuously on the paler head capsule. The 
antennae are pale at base, darker at apex; the anal plate variable, light brown 
to pale wax, with paler areas; legs pale, except tarsi, which may be almost 
dark brown. Body colour variable, pale grey-brown to grey-green, with pale 
hairs rising from raised, pale, wrinkled areas, with a darker spot in centre at 
base of hair. Specimens taken from overwintering cocoons or others which 
have not fed for some time may be golden-yellow in colour without green or 
brown tints. 

The following parasites have been bred by the writer: Apanteles 
longicaudis Wesm., Apanteles sp., Macrocentrus abdominalis Fab. 
and Actia pilipenms Fin., all larval parasites* The percentage of 
parasitism appears to be even lower than in C. podana (8). 
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ASTICHUS ARITHMATiCUS Forst. AND APHANOGMUS FUSCIl- 
PENNIS Thoms., TWO SPECIES OF HYMENOPTERA PARASITICA 
FROM WINDSOR FOREST NEW TO BRITAIN. 

BV HOHACB DONISTHORPE, F,Z*S., F.E.S., ETC. 

On September 25th last, when in Windsor Forest, 1 collected 
some of the fungus Reticularia ly coper don Bull., which was grow¬ 
ing on a large felled oak. On breaking it up over paper, it was 
found to contain three specimens of the little beetle Aspidiphorus 
orbiculatus Gyll. (Col. Sphindidae), about a dozen Sphindus duhius 
Gyll. (Col. Sphindidae), and two small parasites; one a lovely little 
Chalcid, Astichus arithmaticus Fdrst., the other a Proctotrupid, 
Aphanogmus fusciipennis Thoms., both of which are new to 
Britain. 

The Chalcid has been recorded from France as parasitic on 
certain species of Cis, The family Cissidae comes next to the 
family Sphindidae in the European Catalogue of Coleoptera. 

Mr. Nixon tells me that very little is known about the Procto¬ 
trupid, but it has been taken in Sweden. 

It is probable that both species are parasitic on the Sphindus, 
as perhaps the Aspidiphorus is too small. Both these beetles are 
confined to the fungus Reticularia lycoperdon, 

I am indebted to M. Furrier for the name of the Chalcid and 
to Mr. Nixon for the name of the Proctotrupid, neither species 
being in the British Museum collections. 

These two species bring the total number of insects, etc., new to 
Britain, which I have taken in Windsor Forest, up to forty-eight. 

Department of Entomology, 

British Museum (Natural History). 

October Sth, 1935. 


NOTES ON BRITISH SIPHONAPTERA. 

BY GORDON B. THOMPSON. 

(Department of Entomology, British Museum (Natural History).) 

Having published a revised list of the British Siphonaptera 
(1935), I feci that some notes are necessary in order to explain 
some of the changes in the nomenclature. It is regrettable that 
there were three errors in the revised list and also that the records 
of mammal parasites, in which I used part of the old nomenclature, 
was not published until after the list. The latter paper was, how¬ 
ever, written long before I commenced work on the list. The errors 
may be corrected without delay; the species of Orchopeas should 
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be wickami instead of wichami, the date of publication of Roths¬ 
child’s instdaris should be 1906 instead of 1908 and the date of 
publication of Dale’s gallinulae should be 1878 instead of 1787. 

The old genus Ctenocephalus Kolenati (1859) is replaced by 
Ctenocephalides Stiles and Collins (1930), as the former name is 
preoccupied. 

Descriptions of the new genera Malareus, Nosopsyllus, Mega- 
hothris and Orchopeas and a key for their separation will be found 
in Jordan’s paper (1933). 

In the genus Ceratophyllus the name waterstoni was proposed 
by Jordan (1925) for rothschildi Waterston, as the latter name is 
preoccupied by rothschildi Rainbow (1905). 

The name insularis Rothschild (1906) is applied to the form of 
C. vagabunda Boheman (1866) occurring in the British Isles. The 
British specimens differ from the true vagabunda, which is an 
Arctic species, in having the distal portion of the ninth sternite of 
the male much narrower. 

Malareus penicilliger Grube (1852) = C. mustelae Dale (1878). 
Megabothris turbidus Rothschild {1909) = C. mustelae Wagnet 
(1898) nec C, mtistelae Dale (1878), 

The name nobilis Rothschild (1898) proposed for the form of 
the species Ctenophthalmus agyrtes Heller (1896) which occurs in 
the British Isles must be used instead of celticus Jordan and Roths¬ 
child (1932), because, as pointed out to me by Dr. Jordan (in 
correspondence), the name nobilis was based on pathological speci¬ 
mens, but as it was the first name given to a British specimen it is 
valid according to the rules of nomenclature. 
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A NOTE ON PRELIMINARY WORK ON ATTRACTANTS FOR 

CABBAGE ROOT FLY (HVLEMYIA (CHORTOPHILA) BRASSICAE 
Bche.) and carrot fly {PSILA ROSAE L.). 

BY J. B. M. MBLLDR AND R. M. WOODMAN. 

With the object of finding an attractant which could be nmixed 
with an insect poison to form a poison-bait to be scattered amongst 
the crop with a view to attracting and killing a proportion of 
female flies before they had oviposited, the following substances 
were tried during the summers of 1932, 1933 and 1934. (i) Moist 
casein, (2) geraniol, (3) butyl alcohol, (4) steam distillate of carrots 
and (5) of carrot tops, the same (6) of parsnips and (7) of parsnip 
tops, (8) yeast, (9) coumarin, (10) hexachlorethane, (ii) oleic acid, 
(12) cheese, (13) vanillin, (14) glycine, (15) urea, (16) ethyl acetate, 
(17) glycerol (the five last as 0*5 per cent, 0*5 percent.. 5 percent., 
3 per cent, and 10 per cent aqueous solutions respectively), (18) 
oil of aniseed, (19) allyl mustard oil, (20) allyl sulphide (as extracts 
got by shaking large volumes of water with a few drops of the 
respective chemicals), (21) sodium arsenite mixed with treacle and 
bran as used for locust bait in the Sudan and Egypt,* (22) the same 
plus hexachlorethane, and (23) the same plus allyl mustard oil. 

The substances were put into small tins placed below ordinary 
wire balloon fly-traps and set out in fields infested with cabbge- 
root fly and carrot-fly. In 1934 each baited trap had an empty 
control trap near it—six baited and six control traps being used for 
each attractant. No carrot-flies were taken by any of the traps. 
Attractants (8) to (23)—except (12) cheese—all caught H. brassicae ; 
Bnd H, cilicrura, the corn-seed maggot-fly, was taken in all baited 
traps except those containing (15) urea. Hexachlorethane alone 
took Anthomyia pluvialis, no other bait attracting this fly. Yeast 
proved to be definitely by far the most attractive to H, brassicae 
and H. cilicrura, and was followed by allyl mustard oil and glycine. 

More female were attracted than males, and many of these 
were full of eggs, viz. on May 30th, 1934, 13 female cabbage-root 
females taken over yeast were found to contain between them 5^9 
eggs, of which 109 were either fully or nearly fully developed. 

A number of beetles were taken in the traps. Aniseed oil, 
glycerol, and coumarin took most, and Calathus ambiguus Payk. 
{fusciis F.) was more frequently found than any of the others. 

The numbers of insects taken were too small to justify a more 
detailed account, but it seemed desirable to record the attractive- 

• M«l]or« J. E. M., Preparation and Application of Araanite of Soda Bran Bait (Khaitotim For¬ 
mula) for osa againat Loensta and certain Grasshoppers Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt Blant 
Protection Section, Entoasoiogical Resomreh Division. LeaSet No. 4. Government Press, Cairo, rpss^ 
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ness of yeast to the cabbage-root fly and the corn-seed maggot, 
and that hexachlorethane seemed to be chemotropic to Anihomyia 
pluvialis. 

The authors are indebted to Mr. J. E. Collin for the identifica¬ 
tion of the flies and to Mr. K. G. Blair for that of the beetles. 

Alpha Cottage, 

Trumpington, Cambridge. 

August loih, 1935. 


A seaside beetle (Anoncodes nielanura) in London, —Reverting to the notes 
of Mr. Haines (September) and Mr. H. Langford-Lewis (August) which appeared 
in recent issues of this Magazine under the above heading, I agree that the 
topic is certainly one of general interest. Complying with the request for other 
collectors* experiences, I should like to mention that when I lived in London 
we used to meet with this insect in numbers crawling on the pavement in the 
neighbourhood of Vauxhall Station and Wandsworth Road in the S.W. district 
in mid-July. This occurred in several successive years between 1930 and 1934.— 
C. McKixunie-Jarvis, 77 Woodholm Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield, ii : September 
2Sth. 1935. 

The nuptial flight of Hylesinus fraxini Panz. —On May 5th, while resting 
on the sheltered side of a faggot-stack about 5.30 p.m. (S.T.) we noticed a 
cloud of small insects dancing up and down like a swarm of ChironomuSy only 
much more quickly. Every now and then a larger insect flew through the 
swarm and was pursued by some of the insects. We managed to catch a few, 
and found they were Hylesinus fraxini (J . The larger insects observed were 
observed were evidently 9 9 • Gn examining some ash logs which had been 
cut two months previously we found hundreds of the beetles boring their way 
into the bark.—H. M. Edelsten, Bramble Hill, Balcombe, Sussex : September, 
1935 - 

A daylight flight of Corixidae. —On Sunday, October 6th, I saw flying 
over the River Colne, Herts, what appeared to me to be a large swarm of 
flies. On catching some of the insects they turned out to be a species of bug, 
belonging to the Corixidae. They flew only in sunshine, and as soon as the 
sun was hidden fell down onto the water and immediately dived beneath the 
surface. According to Butler (Biol. British Hemip.-Heterop. 1923, p. 569) this 
diurnal flight is unusual, migration generally taking place at night.—S. J. 
Turpin, 3 Victoria Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W.io: October ^th, IQ35. 

Hemiptera^Homoptera in Dumfriesshire. —The following Homoptera, selected 
from last year’s captures, supplements the list given in this Magazine (Vol. LXX, 
p. 263). Idiocerus lituratus Fall, was taken freely from sallows in August. 
I. fulgidus Fab. is rather rare. /. confusus Flor is common on sallows on 
Newton Moss and elsewhere in the county. By those opus rufusculus Fieb. locally 
common on birches. Acocephalus tricinctus Edw., two tS 6 swept on Newton 
Moss in July. A. albifrons L., both sexes are fairly common and generally 
distributed. On September 19th 9 9 were beaten in numbers from rough grass 
on the marsh here, but no (S cS were taken on this occasion. A. fiavostriatus 
Oon., one swept from rushes in July. Deltocephalus punctum Fin., two swept 
in July on a peat-moss. Athysanus grisescens Zett. occurs occasionally by 
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genera] sweeping. A, Imeolatus BrulliS (ohMCureUus Rbm.) I have taken spar* 
ingly at Browhouses and near Springheld. Thamnotettix subfusctdus Fall, 
occurs at Nutbeny and Newton Moss on various trees. T. sulphurellus Zett., 
common in autumn, Cicadula sexnotata Fall, locally common in moist loca¬ 
tions. Cixius pilosus Oliv. is common on trees and bushes, while C. simiUs 
Kbm. seems to frequent low herbage on marshy ground. C. nervosus L. is 
frequent in the sweeping net. C. brachycranus Scott I have taken on Nutberry 
Moss in summer. Delphax difficilis Edw. common. D, pellucida Fab. is said 
to be common, but I have only two specimens from Newton Moss. D. discolor 
Boh. common. Stiroma aXbomarginata Curt., odd specimens only, swept from 
rough hedge banks. Psyllopsis fraxini L. fairly common but local on ash in 
July and August. Psylla tnelanoneura Forst. common on hawthorn in May. 
Trioza velutinok Forst., I meet with one or two each year, generally on nettles. 
Jas. Murray, 6 Burnside Road, Gretna : September 20th, 1935. 

Notes on the vertical distribution of some Heteroptera in the Austrian Tyrol, 
—At the beginning of June, 1935, I made a small collection of Heteroptera in 
the Austrian Tyrol, partly at St. Anton-am-Arlberg and partly in the Oetzthal. 
The season was unusually late, and much snow was lying above 6,000 feet. At 
St, Anton (4,400 feet) and at Umhausen (3,450 feet) in the Oetzthal, where 
haymaking had already begun, the most abundant bugs were the Capsids 
Stenodema holsatum F. and Lygus pratensis L., which could be swept up in 
scores in the meadows. All the examples of these species taken were of the 
varieties dorsalis and rutilans respectively. Lygus kalmii L. occurred sparingly 
at St. Anton, where in the luxuriant herbage at the riverside Syromastes mar- 
ginatus L. was common and the Pentatomids Zicrona coerulea L. and Carpo- 
coris melanocerus Mls.R. were frequently taken by sweeping. Elastomucha 
grisea L, was beaten from birch trees in the same place. In the forests above 
St. Anton, up to 5,500 feet, Aphanus phoeniceus Rossi was the most generally 
distributed heteropteron, and could be seen running actively over the ground 
whenever the sun shone. The related species A. pini L. has been described by 
Ekblom (Zool. Bidtg. Uppsala. 10.1926) as a seed-eater. If this is the case 
with A, phoeniceus also, we have some explanation of how this species can 
exist in the high forest before insect and plant life have reached their full 
abundance, since in spring the ground is covered with the seeds of the previous 
year. Hofmanner (Revue Suisse de Zoologie, 32.1925) has pointed out how 
the forest boundary marks off the upper limits of the range of the Heteroptera 
of the Alps; and he remarks that of the twelve species that commonly occur 
above the tree-line, only three are strictly alpine forms. Of these I took one 
—the beautiful Pentatomid Eurydema fieheri var. rotundicolle Dhnn., which 
occurred in the Oetzthal at about 6,500 feet, creeping over stones which had 
only recently been exposed by*the thaw. A species which, though not strictly 
alpine, appeared to range higher still was Sehirus dubius Scop., which was 
taken several times on stony ground among melting snowdrifts. It is said to 
live entireljK on Thesium, but the plant was not visible at the time of my visit. 
Another bug which occurred above 6,500 feet was the Lygaeid Trapezonotus 
arenarius L, This species affected dry, stony places, and its range was 
evidently determined more by suitaMe environment than by altitude. 

Of aquatic bugs, the large pond-skater Gerris costae H-S. was taken among 
other places at $,500 feet on a little tarn above Umhausen. This tarn, flooded 
with snow water whidi poured down from the melting drifts on the slopes 
above, had nevertheless a large population of water-beetles, Noioneeta nymphs, 



dragonflies and newts. But the most unexpected of Its inhabitants, or rather 
of its visitors, for the appearance of such an exotic looking insect in that bleak 
place must surely have been due to some accidental uprush of warm air from 
the valley, was a Reduviid, the handsome black and red Harpactor annulatus 
L., which was lethargically clinging to a blade of the half-submerged grass at 
the edge of the pool. For its identification and for other assistance I must 
thank Mr. W. E. China of the British Museum (Natural History).— Maud D. 
Brindley, 25 Madingley Road, Cambridge: October ist, 1935. 

A Yorkshire loeaUty for Ameletus inopinatus Etn. (Ephemeroptera ),—^As 
long ago as June, 1931, I captured at Malham (Mid-West Yorks) the male of 
the rare mayfly Ameletus inopinatus Etn., this being, I believe, the first record 
for the county. Although this season my visit to Malham was too late for the 
adults, I was successful, while collecting in the R. Aire, in obtaining nymphs 
of this species.— ^Jamrs M. Brown, 176 Carter Knowle Road, Sheffield : October 
Sth, 1935. 


Kfbiete. 

* Insect Wonders of Australia.* By Keith C. McKeown, Assistant Ento¬ 
mologist, Australian Museum, Sidney, N.S. Wales. 8vo, pp. 245, 16 plates. 
Angus and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, 89 Castlereagh Street; London, 37 
Great Russell Street, W.C.i. Price 6/- net. 

This brightly written and well-illustrated little work treats of the biology of 
a number of outstanding and characteristic forms of the insect life of the 
Australian Continent in a semi-popular but attractive style. The chapters on 
the ants, their dwellings, guests, and enemies; carpenter-bees, sawflies, fig- 
insects, fireflies, stick and leaf insects; the early stages of the great Hepialid 
moths; insect migration, flight, scents, and courtship, to mention only a few 
of the subjects here dealt with, are enhanced by ample quotations from the 
works of early and recent writers on Australian insects, some of these being 
not easy of access. The chapter devoted to the Termites may be selected as 
specially noteworthy; one Australian species is the largest of the Order as yet 
known ; another builds tower-like nests twenty feet and upwards in height; 
while a third species (Hamitermes meruUonaUs Froggatt), locally common in 
the extreme north, is the architect of the unique, flat tombstone-lke magnetic 
nests, with their flat sides facing due east and west. These wonderful struc¬ 
tures, of which a good idea is given by an excellent photograph at p. 132, were 
in all probability first brought to notice in the pages of this Magazine in 1892 
(Vol. XXVIF, p. 283). We would also allude to the so-called * Mountain Grass¬ 
hopper * (it is regrettable that so few scientific names of the insects are given 
throughout the book), of whose habits an interesting account is given on pp. 
17^2, and the * jacket * is adorned with a striking coloured figure of the female 
in a fighting attitude, which might well have been included in the volume as a 
plate. A chapter on the insects which form a not unimportant item in the food 
of the aborigines of Australia—some of these, as the * honey-pot ’ ants of the 
central deserts, and the large wood-feeding larvae of certain moths and beetles, 
have been found ere now acceptable to more civilized palates—concludes this 
excellent little work, which we heartily commend to all who desire to learn 
something of the marvellous insect life of Australia.—J.J.W. 
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Somis. 

Entomological Club. —^Two meetings of the Entomological Club were held 
at Oxford on July 20th, Sir Edward B. Poulton, F.R.S., in the Chair, and July 
aist, 1935, Dr. Harry Eltringham, F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Members present in addition to the Chairman: Mr. Horace Donisthorpe, 
Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis, Mr. Jas. E. Collin, Mr. W. J. Kaye. Visitors pre- 
sent: Mr. H. E. Andrewes, Dr. Malcolm Burr, Prof. G. D. Hale Carpenter, 
Dr. B. M. Hobby, Dr. Karl Jordan, Mr. E. Bolton King, Sir Guy A. K. 
Marshall, Capt. N. D. Riley, Dr. Hugh Scott, Mr. W. H. T. Tams, Mr. 
Colbran J. Wainwright, Comm. Jas. J. Walker, Dr. C. A. Wig^ns. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 20th, the members and visitors were received 
by Sir Edward and Lady Poulton and Dr. Harry Eltringham, in the Hope 
Department, and tea and light refreshments were dispensed by Lady Poulton 
and friends, and the Hope collections were available for inspection. Accom¬ 
modation was provided for members and visitors at Jesus College. In the 
evening dinner was served at Jesus College, Sir Edward B. Poulton, F.R.S., 
in the Chair, and a very entertaining evening was spent. 

Sunday morning was left open for individual pursuits and some of the party 
took advantage of collecting in the district. After luncheon at Jesus College, 
the whole company assembled in the Hope Department grounds for an excur¬ 
sion in motor-cars to Bagley Wood, where the Staphylinid beetle recently 
introduced to the British lists, Philonthus rectangulus Sharp, was found in 
some numbers and a nice series was obtained. In the evening dinner was again 
served at Jesus College, Dr. Harry Eltringham, F.R.S., in the Chair, and 
another interesting and enjoyable evening was spent. At the conclusion of this 
pleasant and successful meeting the company dispersed on Monday morning.— 
H. Willoughby Ellis, Hon, Sec, 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIQLOGY OF 
APANTELES GLOMERATUS L. (BRACONIDAE). 

BY ANDREW G. HAMILTON, B.Sc , B.Aor. (q.U.B.), D.LC. 

iNTRODUCnCW. 

This paper is based on observations made during the years 
1932-33 at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, Bio¬ 
logical Field Station, Slough, Bucks. 

(a) OviPOsmoN, 

In nature Apanteles females oviposit throughout the greater 
part of the summer and autumn in young caterpillars of Pieris, 
Under normal temperature conditions egg-laying may begin almost 
immediately after emergence. When the female is about to sting, 
having apparently detected the presence of the caterpillar, she 
approaches it, at the same time feeling the leaf with the antennae 
and moving the ovipositor in and out. In the case of first stage 
caterpillars, the female on reaching the host stops, curves tiie dvi- 
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positor partly under the abdomen of the victim, and generally inserts 
it ventro-laterally into the 6th, 7th or 8th segment, approximately, of 
the abdomen. Following the withdrawal of the ovipositor from the 
host, the female Apanteles was observed to rub her abdomen on 
the cabbage leaf and to push the ovipositor in and out in the same 
way as before stinging. It is interesting to note that first stage 
caterpillars of P. rapae and P. brassicae do not attack until the 
Apanteles attempts to insert the ovipositor, and once it is inserted 
the attack generally ceased. I have never observed a first stage 
caterpillar of any age expel green saliva when attempting to drive 
off the Apanteles. On several occasions it was observed that first 
stage caterpillors offered no resistance to the female. Second and 
third stage caterpillars of P. rapae and P. brassicae attacked the 
approaching female and secreted green saliva, with the result that 
P. rapae often succeeded in driving off the female before she had 
time to deposit any eggs and P. brassicae prevented stinging alto¬ 
gether. Owing to this resistance on the part of second and third 
stage caterpillars of P. rapae it was found that the Apanteles in¬ 
serted the ovipositor into any part of the host’s body. The success 
of oviposition in these stages seemed to depend upon the keenness 
of the female. It was found impossible in my experiments to get 
the female to sting these advanced stages unless she had been 
kept for two to four days without oviposition material The fol¬ 
lowing are my observations in a few typical cases of P. rapae 
during the autumn of 1932 ;— 

(i) Male and female Apanteles were kept in a glass tube for 
over two days. It was assumed that mating had in all probability 
taken place, so a second stage P. rapae caterpillar was introduced 
on a piece of cabbage leaf. In about ten minutes the female ap¬ 
proached in the usual manner, attacked rather suddenly and in¬ 
serted her ovipositor into the first or second segment of the thorax. 
The caterpillar exuded a green saliva from its mouth but did not 
wave its h^ad about. ITiis caterpillar died seven days later, and 
when dissected fourteen Apanteles larvae were found in the body 
cavity. (2) A third stage P. rapae caterpillar was placed on a 
piece of leaf in a tube with a pair of Apanteles which had been 
together since the time of emergence three days previously. In 
approximately one minute the female approached the caterpillar in 
the typical way and apparently succeeded in getting her ovipositor 
inserted into the posterior part of the victim’s abdomen, when 
suddenly the caterpillar flung its head round, attacked the parasite 
and discharged green saliva from the mouth. This drove the para- 
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site off. The parasite and its host were left together for some time 
in the tube» but any attempt by the Apanteles to approach the 
caterpillar was prevented by the latter. This caterpillar was killed 
aiKl dissected at the end of ten days» but no parasites were found. 
(3) For this experiment a third stage P. rapae caterpillar was also 
used. It was introduced into a tube containing a pair of Apanteles, 
over two days old, and was left for half an hour, but nothing 
occurred. It was now removed to another tube with a pair of 
Apanteles, three to four days old, and at the end of about three 
minutes the female attacked and stung on the side of the abdomen. 
The caterpillar did not exude any saliva, nor was the attack as 
vigorous as in some cases, which may be partly explained by the 
fact that the caterpillar moulted some time later on the same day. 
This caterpillar was killed seven days later and dissected, when 13 
larvae were found in the body cavity. 

During May, 1033, four experiments were carried out in order 
to ascertain which stage {first, second or third) and which species 
of Pieris (rapae, hrassicae or napi) the Apanteles would sting if 
given a choice. Different pairs of Apanteles were used for each ex* 
periment, and the number of caterpillars used varied from 6 to 15 
according to the number available on the day of experiment. The 
caterpillars were arranged on a young cabbage plant placed in a' 
breeding cage with a pair of Apanteles and set out in the sun for 
over nine hours. It is unnecessary to go into these experiments 
more fully as only two were parasitised, one a first stage P. rapae 
and one a first stage P. brassicae. Whether the percentage is cal¬ 
culated from the total number of either species used or only from 
the number of first stages of the caterpillars, it is rather low and 
shows that some factor, possibly light, must have prevented ovi- 
position. Although it is the general opinion that the female is 
guided by the olfactory organs in her search for the caterpillars, 
yet, as in the case of the male searching for the female, her olfac- 
factory sense is dulled by inactivity due to lack of sufficient light. 
That sterility of the Apanteles was not the reason for this low rate 
of parasitism is shown by the fact that the females used had all 
previously been observed stinging caterpillars in 3 in. by 1 in. glass 
tubes, and where these were in a suitable stage parasitism occurred. 

I am in agreement with Picard (1922), who says that the first 
is the most usual stage to be stung either before or after it has 
started to feed on the cabbage leaves. I also agree with Paure 
(1926), as shown above, that it is possible for oviposition to occur 
in second and third stage P. rapas under laboratory conditions. 
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The fact that first stage caterpillars offer very little resistance to 
the Apanteles is a strong point in favour of the view that in nature 
the parasites always attack this stage. Another important point is 
that on first stage caterpillars there are only primary white setae, 
whereas in later stages secondary black setae have developed which 
are larger and probably more objectionable to the female Apanteles. 

(b) Duration of Oviposition. 

The time required to oviposit in first stage caterpillars was 
found to vary from 20 to 40 seconds. In the case of older stages 
of caterpillars the time was found to vary more. It sometimes 
happened that the female was driven away by the caterpillar before 
this time was reached, while on the other occasion the time ex¬ 
ceeded 50 seconds. 

(c) Number of Eggs deposited at bach Sting. 

The number of eggs deposited at each successful sting is very 
variable, as shown below. Only caterpillars stung in the first stage 
are taken into account. These results were obtained either by dis¬ 
secting the caterpillars or by keeping them until the Apanteles 
larvae emerged, and then counting the cocoons. In order to get 
the exact number of Apanteles larvae, the caterpillars were dis¬ 
sected as soon as they died; if they had not died before the end of 
the second day from the time the parasites emerged, they were 
killed and examined. If larvae were found in the caterpillars, the 
number was added to the number of cocoons. 

The number of P. rapae dissected was not large enough to 
treat as a whole, so the result for each individual is given. One 
caterpillar was dissected two days after stinging, when six eggs 
of Apanteles were found, but as this number is very small and the 
possibility of missing some eggs when dissecting is very great, no 
importance can be attached to this result. Two caterpillars were 
kept for a longer time before dissecting, and 15 larvae were found 
in one and 25 in the other. In May, 1933, two caterpillars which 
had been kept until the parasites had emerged were calculated to 
have contained 25 and 27 larvae. In the case of P. hrassicae ex¬ 
periments made during May and June of 1933, all caterpillars were 
kept until the parasites emerged. For 15 parasitised caterpillars 
the average number of larvae per sting was 30-5. In this species 
the variation was much greater, ranging from 2 to 54. 

(d) Repetition of Ovipositioni. 

How often a female can sting during her life was not ascer^ 
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tainedr but a few experiments were carried out to see how often 
she would sting within a known time. Quite a number stung once 
but would not sting again during the succeeding hour, while others 
stung quite often. The following are two of the most striking 
examples : — (i) A first stage P. hrassicae was introduced into a 
3 in. by I in. glass tube containing a female Apanteles. As soon as 
oviposition had occurred once, the caterpillar was removed and 
another placed in the tube. This was repeated until the Apanteles 
had stung ten first stage P. brassicae and refused to sting any 
more. The time taken to sting this number was 50 minutes. The 
first eight stings were successful; the last two were not, as the 
caterpillars pupated and gave rise to normal butterflies. The 
largest number of eggs was laid at the first sting, and the smallest 
at the second, and not as might have been expected at the last 
successful sting. The total number of eggs was 197 for the eight 
successful stings, thus giving an average of 24-6 per sting. The 
female in this experiment had been in a tube with a male previous 
to the commencement, but during the time between the first and 
last sting she was not allowed to copulate. Notwithstanding this 
fact, females were produced from eggs laid at the last sting as 
well as the first, which shows that it is not necessary for the female 
to copulate between each oviposition. If it were, then partheno- 
genetic males would have been produced from all stings except the 
first. (2) This experiment was slightly different from the preceding. 
Four first stage caterpillars were stung three times each by one 
Apanteles. The total number of eggs for the twelve stings was 163, 
or an average of 13*6 per sting. This is lower than in the previous 
experiment and suggests that some stings were unsuccessful, but 
as each host was stung three times it was impossible to know 
which were unfruitful. Here again copulation did not take place 
between the first and last sting and both male and female Apanteles 
emerged from all caterpillars. That the last number of stings were 
not the unfruitful ones is shown by the fact that the last caterpillar 
contained more parasites than one of those stung earlier. 

(e) Larval Life. 

The young Apanteles larvae move about in the body fluid of 
their host upon which they at first feed (Grandori, 1911). It is not 
until later that they feed upon the fat body. They become fully 
developed and emerge just before the caterpillar is due to pupate, 
th|it is, when the caterpillar has stopped feeding and has spun a 
mat of fine fibres. Each larva penetrates the skin of the host by 



eating or gnawing a separate opening through which it emerges. 
It was found that the length of endoparasitic life varied from 
i8 to 23 days with an average of 20 days. These are based on 
observations made on 21 caterpillars parasitised during the first 
instar and kept in glass-tbpped tins in the laboratory. A very in¬ 
teresting fact is that there did not appear to be any difference 
depending on the number of larvae present. 

The spinning of the cocoon is never delayed as the larvae starts 
immediately after or during emergence. In several cases the larva 
Apanteles died, having failed to spin a cocoon. 

An examination of parasitised caterpillars after the larvae had 
ceased emerging revealed that in 50 per cent, of the caterpillars all 
the parasites did not emerge. The number of parasites remaining 
varied from one to five. Taking the total number of larvae, it was 
found that 2-8 per cent, never escaped. Although the larvae did 
not emerge they had in all cases reached the final instar, with 
spiracles and spines, but for some unknown reason failed to emerge. 
In one case the caterpillar was killed and it was found that the 
remaining parasites had been dead some time and had started to 
decay. One had died half emerged. The number of larvae in the 
host does not appear to have any relation to the number which 
fails to escape, nor does there seem to be any marked difference in 
relation to the species of Pieris involved. This is shown very clearly 
by the following examples: (i) A caterpillar containing 20 para¬ 
sites, five did not emerge; (2) a caterpillar containing 54 parasites, 
only one failed to escape. Also it is quite common to find over 40 
parasites in one host and all emerge. 

Recognition of larval stages of A. glomeratus. 

Owing to most of the larval life of A, glomeratus being endo¬ 
parasitic in the body of the caterpillar, it was impossible to follow 
the different stages in the same specimen. In all 7,891 larvae, 
found in stages one to five of P. hrassicae and P. rapae, were 
examined and classified. All larvae were measured to the nearest 
•5 of a mm. in order to show the range in size for each instar. It 
was found possible to recognise at least three instars. 

By external examination and measurement, the instars can be 
recognised as follows :— 

(a) First Instar (Fig. i). 

(i) Head as broad as it is long, or nearly so, and markedly separated from 
the body. 

(a) No indication of the imaginal buds of the eyes, wings or legs can be seen. 
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(3) There are nine abdominal segments, with the ninth inserted into the ei|^th 
by what Gatenby (1918) calls a ‘ bottle-stopper * joint. This is followed by a 
ring-like segment which in turn is followed by the caudal vesicle. If this ring¬ 
like segment is traced through all the stages it can be seen that it becomes 
more like a normal segment, but it never develops spines. 

(4) Caudal vesicle about the same width as the body. 

(5) Silk glands poorly developed. 

(6) A very small pair of mandibles are visible. 

(7) Si2e is from embryo up to between 2 and 2.5 mm. long. 

(8) This stage is found chiefly in the second and third stage caterpillars. It 
becomes larer in the fourth stage and was only found in the fifth in very 
exceptional cases, as for example in ^ caterpillar which contained 128 parasites. 
In this particular example the majority of the Apanteles larvae were in the 
second instar, but a few first were also found. 

Some interesting observations were made on this stage in 
the following way. A caterpillar was killed approximately two 
weeks after it had been stung, thus giving the parasitic larvae 
time to develop. It was placed immediately in a * physiological ’ 
salt solution and dissected. The Apanteles larvae were still alive, 
and it was found that they were able to live in this solution for 
many hours, which afforded an excellent opportunity to observe 
their movements. During this stage the larvae are comparatively 
transparent owing to the silk glands not having developed to any 
great extent, with the result that the other organs can be seen to 
advantage. The caudal vesicle and dorsal vessel pulsate with 
rhythmical contractions from the posterior end forward. Also the 
alimentary canal waves and contracts, and when it does so, the 
point of attachment to the vesicle is drawn inwards. If viewed 
dorsally under the low power of the microscope it is possible to see 
eight valves along the dorsal vessel, which open and close as the 
wave-like contraction passes forward. These valves are situated, 
the first between segments 2 and 3 of the thorax, and the last be¬ 
tween segments 7 and 8 of the abdomen. In front of these function¬ 
ing valves there are three constrictions on the walls of the dorsal 
vessel. The first is situated in the region of the brain, the second 
between the head and thorax, and the third between the first and 
second thoracic segment. / 

(b) Second Instar. (Figs. 2 and 3.) 

(1) Head broader in proportion to its length than in first instar, and not so 
distinctly separated from the thorax. 

(2) The imaginal buds of the eyes, wings and legs are very distinctly marked. 
(Especially if larva is stained with Carbol Fuchsin.) 

(3) There are now nine distinct abdominal segments followed by the ring-Hke 
structure and after this the caudal vesicle. 
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(4) The caudal vesicle is larger in this stage in proportion to size of body 
than during any other instar. 

(5) Silk glands gradually develop until the larva becomes quite opaque. 

(6) The mandibles are small at first, but develop throughout growth until, 
towards the end of this stage, they become brown and show up very distinctly. 

(7) Size from over 2 mm. to between 5 and 6 mm. 

This instar is never found in caterpillars younger than the third 
stage, and even in this stage only a few specimens were found. 
The greatest number is in the fourth and fifth stage. 

(c) Third Instar. 

This is very characteristic and may be classified according to 
whether it is in (i) the endoparasitic period or (ii) the non-parasitic 
period. 

(i) Endoparasitic period, still within the old skin of previous stage (Fig. 4). 

(1) Head continuous with rest of the body. 

(2) The imaginal buds of eyes, wings and legs present. These show up much 
belter if the larva is cut open along the dorsal surface, the sides folded back 
and the internal organs removed. 

(3) There are nine distinct abdominal segments; the ring-like structure found 
in the younger instars is much more like a small segment, making ten abdo¬ 
minal segments. 

(4) The caudal vesicle is small owing to contraction in preparation for 
emergence. 

(5) Silk glands are greatly developed and coiled so that they fill the greater 
part of the body, 

(6) Mandibles well developed and are used for cutting the hole in the host 
through which this stage larva emerges. 

(7) Eight pairs of spiracles have now developed : the first pair on the anterior 
margin of the meso-thorax, the remaining seven pairs on segments i to 7 of 
the abdomen. 

(8) Black spines are found on all body segments except the tenth. There 
are no spines on the head. Also the entire surface, with the exception of the 
caudal vesicle, is covered with minute rugosities. 

(ii) Non-parasitic period (Fig. 5). Similar to the endoparasitic period except 
for the following changes which have taken place :— 

(1) In the process of emergence the cast skin of the second instar is deposited 
inside the hole in the host’s body through which the parasitic larva escaped. 

(2) The cqudal vesicle is completely contracted into the body. 

(3) Lives in a cocoon spun by itself. In this cocoon pupation takes place 
and the adult emerges by cutting a round cap off one end. 

Although only three instars have been described, it is quite 
possible that the instar described as the second may represent two. 
This is suggested by the fact that the increase in size during this 
instar is greater than would be expected without the occurrence of 
a moult. Also specimens approxknately 3*5 mm. long were found 
which appeared to be ready to moult, and as no spiracles were ob¬ 
served and the vesicle was still very large, they were not moulting 
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to become the last larval instar. As it was impossible definitely to 
separate larvae smaller than 3-5 mm. from those larger, all were 
included in what has been called the second instar. 

(a) Number of Segments in Larva. 

Seurat (1899), working on A. glomeratus, states that the larva 
shows the following segmentation: — Head, three thoracic and 
nine abdominal segments and a caudal vesicle. Gatenby (1918), 
working on Microgaster connexus and A . glomeratus, also believes 
that the larva is made up of this number of segments. In my ob¬ 
servations it was possible, by comparing the different instars, to 
recognise: — Head, three thoracic and ten abdominal segments, 
followed by the caudal vesicle (except in the non-parasitic period of 
the third instar). The head appears externally to be constructed of 
two segments. In young specimens it is possible to see, through 
the cuticle, the nervous ganglia which form the brain. The thor¬ 
acic and the first nine abdominal segfments are easily recognised. 
All these segments are covered with rugosities and bear spines in 
the third instar. What I propose to call the tenth abdominal seg¬ 
ment, Gatenby (1918) apparently called part of the caudal vesicle, 
as he calls the vesicle the ‘ tenth * segment. As the larva grows this 
segment becomes more distinct, until in the free-living period of 
the third instar it appears as a definite segment. Like the other 
segments in this instar, it is covered with rugosities but, unlike 

them, has no spines. .. 

’ ^ (To he conitnued,) 

TWO SPECIES OF COLEOPTERA NEW TO BRITAIN. 

BY HORACE DONISTHORPE, F.Z.S., F.R.E.S., ETC. 

(Entomological Department, British Museum, Natural History.) 

I. Ocalea puncticollis Muls. & Rey, Hist. Nat. Col. France, Br^v. 

Alfech., II, 1874, 4 ^®- 

Head black, thorax blackish-brown, elytra brown, hind body darker brown 
with apex of segments llf^ter, antennae, palpi and legs yellow, antennae some¬ 
what darker towards apex. Head round, with alutaceous puncturation and 
fairly close larger shallow punctures, very sparsely pubescent; antennae gradu¬ 
ally thickened towards apex, with joints 1, a and 3 elongate, 1 and 2 subequal, 
3 longer, 4 much shorter but longer than broad, 5, 6 and 7 getting shorter in 
proportion to their breadth, 8, 9 and 10 subtransverse, last joint longer than 
broad. Thorax about as long as broad, very sparsely pubescent, with alu¬ 
taceous puncturation with more numerous larger punctures than head, a fine 
central line extends from near apex to the distinct transverse fovea near base* 
Eiytra at suture about as long as thorax, longer at sides, more pubescent with 
numerous punctures which look rasp-ltke when seen in a slanting position. 
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Hind body almost smooth with scattered seta-bearing punctures on segments. 
L. 4*8 mm. 

This species comes nearest to Ocalea hadia Er., from which it 
differs in colour, and in that the antennae are slightly thicker and 
shorter, the penultimate joint of the maxillary palpi is slightly 
thicker at the apex, the head is slightly broader and rounder, and 
the thorax is less rounded in form and behind, and the sides are 
straighter. The fine central line is much more distinct, and the 
basal fovea larger and deeper. The insect is also less pubescent. 
Also the puncturation is different; in badia the head and thorax 
are much smoother (especially the head) between the punctures. 

Taken by sifting moss in Windsor Forest on October 23rd, 1935. 
The Windsor insect agrees exactly with some specimens in the 
general collection at the British Museum, from Beikos, determined 
by Dr. Cameron as O. puncficoUts Muls. & Rey. It is recorded 
from France, Corsica and Italy. 

In some works it is treated as a variety of O. hadia, but it 
appears to be quite a good species. 

2. Sitones decipiens Lindberg, Mem. Soc. F. FI. Fenn., 9 , iii 

(1933)- 

‘ Von 5 . hneeUus Bonsd. durch folgende Merkmale unterschieden : Die Punk- 
ten auf dem Halsschild sind rund, die Schuppen zahlreicher, die Borstchen auf 
den Flugeldecken sind viel langer und die Schuppen sind nicht metallisch. 
Von S. crmttus Hbst. durch kur/ere und dichter stehende Borstchen, kurzeren 
Korper, breiteren Halsschild und in der Regel weniger deutlich hervortretende 
schwarze Flecken.’ 

On June 7th, 1905, I swept off Lathyrus pratensis at Port- 
marnock, Co. Dublin, a number of specimens of a Sitones which I 
made out to be S. lineellus. Subsequently on April 27th, 1912, I 
found a Sitones in some numbers on the Isle of Tiree. They were 
crawling about, and at the roots of Lotus corniculatus and other 
plants, on the sandhills. Though they were named S. lineellus by 
one or two of the British Coleopterists of that day, I was not satis¬ 
fied, as I saw they were different to my Irish species, and they have 
stood in my collection ever since under a label lineellus var. 

When Mr. Lindberg was at the British Museum this year, he 
separated two species of Sitones in the British Collection — three 
specimens from Birch Wood he named S. lineellus Bonsd., and 
some eight specimens he determined as his S. decipiens (the scales 
on the elytra are slightly metallic). These came from ‘ Galway, 
Kirkaldy/ and one labelled T. Bold. T. J. Bold records S. lineellus 
from ‘Sea Banks N. of Whitley and Hetton Hall nr. Belford’ 
[Nat. Hist. Trans. North, and Durham, 4 , 88 (1871)]. 
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My Irish specimens agree exactly with the Birch Wood species, 
and those from Tiree with S* decipiens Lindb. I am thus able to 
add this species to the British list. 

Mr. Lindberg described his S. decipiens from ‘ hochnordischen 
Biotopen* on Astragalus. In a subsequent paper he records it 
from a number of localities in Finland (Notulae Ent., 1933). 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

November 8 th, 1935. 


A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF PASSALIDAE (COL.) FROM 

AUSTRALIA. 

BY W. D. HINCKS, M.P.S., F.R.B.S., AND J. R. DIBB, F.R.B.S. 

For some years we have had in our joint collection two examples 
of a striking Macrolinine which we were unable to place generically. 
They were received with the nucleus of our collection from Mr. E. C. 
Horrell, of Bradford, and, we believe, had formed part of the Srhill 
collection,* a few boxes of duplicates from which were acquired by 
Mr. Horrell. The labels bore the legend ^ Taeniocerus deyrollei 
Kaup, Australie,’ and as it was evident that the specimens were 
not the Aulacocycline T. deyrollet we were led to doubt the authen¬ 
ticity of the locality also. 

It was with pleasure, therefore, that one of us discovered another 
example of what appeared to be the same species in the British 
Museum collection whilst on a visit there some time ago. This 
bears a Queensland locality, and recently, when Mr. Arrow was 
sending some material for identification, he was good enough to 
include the specimen, which proves to be identical with our own. 
The topographical data being thus confirmed, there is no reason 
for further delay in characterising the species, which is described 
in the present note as Notocetius cornutus, the British Museum 
example being selected as the type. 

We are grateful to Mr. Arrow for the opportunity of describing 
this interesting form and to Mr. Horrell for the two original 
examples. 

Notooetlas gen. nov. (Macrolininae). 

Antennae with $ix short lamellae. Mandibles with three terminal teeth, the 
lower out of plane with the two upper; anterior lower tooth of the left mandible 
broader than that of the right and somewhat falcate; upper tooth present, 
behind which upper edge of mandible is straight. Head symmetrical; central 
tubercle large, pedunculate, with the horizontally directed free apex dlstatly 

* $chtll Coleoptem were auctioned by Stevens in rooo rtde W. Horn, Suppl Ent It, 1906 

p toQ; it, igep, p. III. 
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bifid; distal margin of head produced into a median tubercle; frontal area 
bounded by almost obsolete ridges; inner tubercles absent; outer tubercles pro¬ 
minent, strongly compressed, normally situated. 

Pronotum with a distinct median sulcus. Elytra with dull lateral striae, 
medially bearing the rather small punctures; interstices shining, distinctly alu- 
taceous laterally. 

Mentum with large primary scars; secondary scars ill defined. Mesoster- 
num without scars. Metasternum with narrow, distinct lateral areas which are 
covered with piligerous punctures; anterior circum-coxal areas similarly clothed. 

Genotype: Notocetius cornutus sp. nov. 

In most respects Notocetius agrees with the Mastochilus group 
of genera {Mastochilus, Pharochilus, Cetejus and Arudaches) and, 
were these to be considered as subgenera, as by Gravely in 191S, 
then the present genus would perhaps be better placed as a sub¬ 
genus also. We believe, however, these four genera to be distinct. 

There are several striking differences between the present genus 
and the rest of the Mastochilus complex. The characters of the 
head are particularly important, and together with the unusual 
sculpture of the elytra (a feature which should not be insisted upon 
as generic) are the best means of separating the genus. 

The central tubercle is widely free and has a pedunculate base; 
its free apex is horizontal and rather flattened with the extremity 
distinctly notched. The anterior margin of the head is unusual in 
this subfamily, in having a distinct median tubercle. The frontal 
area is large, matt and rugose with only indistinct bounding ridges 
from which the inner lubercles are absent. The whole head is quite 
symmetrical. 

Notooetius oomutus sp. nov. 

Antennal lamellae short; basal three very short. Labrum with distal margin 
concave. Head with large shield-shaped frontal area, dull and rugose, with 
anterior margin produced and tuberculate; central tubercle widely free, pedun¬ 
culate, with upper surface of horizontal free portion rather flat with a distinct 
median depression and the apex bifid; parietal ridges placed at right-angles to 
central tubercle, their upper edges rather sharp; general surface of head, except 
frontal area, shining; posterior to the eyes a strong patch of piligerous punc¬ 
tures present. 

Pronotum transverse, moderately convex with distinct median sulcus inter¬ 
rupted in front; scars punctate, otherwise general surface impunctate; lateral 
grooves discontinuous behind, ver> broad cephalad; marginal grooves widely 
separated, broad and, like the lateral grooves, granulate. 

Elytral puncturation distinct throughout, a little stronger laterally but not 
transverse; lateral striae appearing as matt bands bearing small punctures 
medially; interstices laterally distinctly alutaceous; apex of elytra dull. 

Mentum with matt and strongly punctured side pieces; medially nidd with 
a few punctures. Mesosternum finely rugose almost throughout, punctured 
medially cephalad. Lateral areas of metasternum narrow, with piligerous punc¬ 
tures ; anterior intermediate areas with hair-bearing punctures; disc impunctate; 
posterior intermediate areas bearing numerous non-ptligerous punctures. 
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Abdominal sterna with large, punctate, rather dull scars; last stemite almost 
covered with punctures, less closely medially, apically bearing an impressed 
marginal groove. 

Hair tufts absent from shoulders, weak on lower surface of prothorax and 
legs. 

Length 29—^31 mm. 




Fig. 2.—Lateral aspect of head of Notocehus comutus sp.nov. 

Type (in British Museum): North Queensland, Malanda (G. F. 
Hill). (Presented by the Imperial Bureau of Entomology.) 

Paratypes (in coll. Hincks & Dibb): Australia (2 examples) (ex 
coll. E. C. Horrell). 

Leeds. 

October, 1935. 


A NOTE ON THE GENUS LITHINUS Burr. (DERMAPTERA). 

BY W, D. HINCKS, M.P.S., F.R.B.S. 

In 1909 ^ Dr. Malcolm Burr proposed the name TJthinus for the 
reception of Forfictila analis Rambur on the following grounds:— 
' Pseudochelidura analis differs from the other species in having 
a keel on the elytra; this is a very distinctive feature, shared in 

1 XHmtteh. Eot. Zctticbr. MS, p. 3 * 7 . 
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this family by AllodohUa, but P. analis differs from that g’enus in 
the short, quadrate elytra, which are obliquely truncate at the pos¬ 
terior margin. On the strength of these characters, I propose the 
new generic name Lithinus; no other known species is included.’ 

Were the above the only difference between Lithinus and Alio- 
dahlia we should regard the two as synonymous, as we refuse to 
give generic status to differences of size in the wings and elytra, 
but in reality the two genera are quite distinct despite the simi¬ 
larity of the elytral keel. 

Subsequently * Eh*. Burr ‘ describes * the genus in the following 
terms ;— 

* Elytra short and truncate, with sharp keel running their entire 
length; wings abortive; forceps [of male] strongly arcuate and 
undulate.’ 

We are deeply indebted to Dr. Burr for a fine pair of Rambur’s 
rare species from the Sierra Nevada, which enable us to add mate¬ 
rially to Burr’s short notes quoted above and also to figure the 
male genitalia, which appear to have been previously unexamined. 

The generic name Lithinus is of course preoccupied by that of 
proposed in 1833 for a well-known genus of Curculionid 
Coleoptera, so that the present genus requires renaming. This 
matter has been referred to Dr. Burr, and at his request we are 
making the necessary alteration in the present note. 

Eulithinus nom. nov. 

Utkiniis Burr (praeocc. Klug, 1833, E 3 ol.), Deutsch. Ent. Zeitschr. 
1909 , p. 327. (Typus: Forficula analis Rambur, 1838.); Genera 
Insectorum, Ease. 122, iqii, p. 70, 72. 

(S 9 . Antennae 12-jointed (? ^ ii*jointed); segment 1 nearly as long as 2 
and 3 together, broad; 2 small; 3 about as long as 5, but narrower; 4 nar¬ 
rower and shorter than 5, which is shorter and slightly broader than succeeding 
segments. Eyes small. Sutures of head distinct but not deeply impressed. 
Head rather tumid behind eyes; caudal margin lightly concave. 

Thorax transverse, a little narrower cephalad than caudad, subtruncate 
cephatad, gently curved caudad with subparallel sides. 

Small scutellum present. Elytra very short, shorter than thorax at suture, 
obliquely truncate with strong lateral keels throughout whole length. Wings 
abortive. 

Legs rather short and stout. Tarsal segments i and 3 subequal, x con¬ 
siderably stouter than 3, 2 distinctly dilated. 

(S * Anal segment with large latero-distal tubercles above base of forceps. 
Forceps arcuate, undulate and distant, unidentate on both upper and lower 
surface, proximad. Pygidium broad, subtriangular in shape. Genitalia typically 
Forficuline, with rather narrow metaparameres, subparallel, apically rounded 


* Genera Insectorum, Fnsc. last, 191 t, p 7*. 
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Vesicle of virga with a chitinous appendage; virga with narrow chitin plate, 
Proparameres with distinct striated chitinous areas. 

9 . Forceps short, broad, trigonal in section, more or less scissor-shaped 
with incurved apices. Pygidium prominent, subquadrate in outline, a little 
broader proximad, truncate distad with minutely tuberculate angles, proximally 
strongly convex above. 

Besides the reduced elytra and wings (characters of no generic 
value) Eulithinus differs from Allodahlia^ (the only allied genus 
with complete elytral keels) in a number of features such as the 
length of the legs, shape of thorax, abdomen and pygidium, and 
the general sculpture of the body. The present genus appears to 
be closely allied to Perirrhytus Burr, 1911,^ known to us only from 
description. Perirrhytus differs in having simply arcuate forceps in 
the male, only short keels on the similarly abbreviated elytra, quad¬ 
rate male pygidium, and less transverse thorax. 

These differences taken alone are not very convincing, but it is 
thought that the Madeiran genus will prove to be distinct when 
specimens are available for study. From the other genera, listed 
by Burr in his revision in Wytsman’s Genera Insectorum under the 
subfamilies Chelidurinae and Atmchurinae, Eulithinus appears to 
be tolerably distinct and can be readily separated by the complete 
elytral keels. 


Eulithinus analis (Ramb. 1838). 

Forficula analis Rambur, Faune Ent. Andalousie, 1838, 2, p. 10.— 
Fischer, Orthopt. Europ. 1853, p. 79. 

Chelidura analis Dubrony (Bormans), Ann. Mus. Genova, 1878, 12 , 
p. 434, f.—Bormans, Das Tierreich, ii Lief., 1900, p. 105, 106. 
Lithinus analis Burr, Deutsch. Ent. Zeitschr. 1909 , p. 327; Genera 
Insectorum, Fasc. 122, 1911, p. 72, pi. 6, f. 14. 

Apparently confined to the Sierra Nevada. 

The male genitalia (fig. i) are essentially Forficuline in character. 
The metaparameres are long and narrow and more or less parallel¬ 
sided with the apices rounded. The virga is simple with a well- 
marked vesicle which appears to have a chitinous appendage 
attached near its junction with the virga. A distinct, narrow chitin 
plate lies alongside the virga and the surrounding areas of the 
proparameres have what appear to be large, thin plates of striated 
chitin. 

The male pygidium (Fig. 2) is subtriangulaf with the two apical 

* 'AUndakiia Verbodf, 2 ool. Anx Hit. p. 194 (Typux; Forfieutn tcnbriuMcuin S«rvilte, X839} 

* GcMrm lasxctortiiB, Faac. i»«, 19x1, p 71, j9 (Typwi : Foriicnla. ^dtniuia WollMton, il5*i 
Ma4«ira). 
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sides broadly thickened. The basal ang'les are very prominent and 
somewhat uneven. In the female the pygidium (Fig, 3) is subquad- 
rate, rather broader proximad, the upper surface being strongly 
convex in the basal two-thirds; the apical plate-like portion is trun¬ 
cate distad with the outer angles minutely unituberculate. 



Fig. 1 —genitalia of Fig. 3.— 9 pygidium of Euhthmus 

Euhthtnus analts, anahs. 

The specimens examined are i cf» length 14 mm. (incl. fcps.), 
I 9 > shrunken, length 10mm. (incl. fcps.) from Sierra Nevada: 
Laguna de la Yaguas, ca. 2,500 m. (?), under stones, damp places, 
14.ix.35 (Cari>entier). 

46 Gipton Wood Avenue, 

Harehills, Leeds. 

October, 1935. 

A NORTH AMERICAN JASSID (HOMOPTERA) IN SURREY. 

BY W. E. CHINA, M.A. 

(Dept, of Entomology, British Museum (Natuial History).) 

Towards the end of the 1933 season Mr. Lewis Baron, while 
collecting Coleoptera, noticed a number of specimens of a very 
striking Homopterous insects on Rhododendron at Chobham in 
Surrey. Believing it to be an ordinary British species which was 
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unknown to hun, he only took one specimen. This was recently 
brought to me for identification by Mr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe. 
It proved to be a specimen of the North American Graphocephcda 
coccinea Forster. This species belongs to the super-family Jass- 
oidea, family Cicadellidae, and is allied to our Cicadella viridis L. 
(Tettigonia viridis Edw.). The following short description will 
enable British collectors to recognise it. 

Graphocephcda coccinea Forster. 

1771. Cicada coccinea Forster, Nov. Spec. Ins., p. 69. 

1835. Tettigonia coccinea Harris in Hitchcock, Geol. Bot. and 
Zool. Massachusetts, £d. 2, p. 580. 

1876. Diedrocephcda coccinea Uhl., Bull. U.S. Geol. Geogr. Survey 
P- 357 - 

1916. Graphocephcda coccinea Van Duzee, Check List Hemipt. 
America North of Mexico, p. 66. 

Head bright yellow, the eyes and a broad band round the anterior margin 
between vertex and frons black. Pronotum bright bluish-green with the 
anterior margin broadly yellow and two orange-yellow spots on green area. 
Scutellum deep yellow. Tegmina bright bluish-green with the costal margin 
yellow, a broad scarlet stripe down middle of clavus and another scarlet stripe 
down inner half of corium widening to apical margin, appendix smoky, extreme 
apical margin of tegmen fuscous. Hind wings black. Legs yellow. Sternum 
and pleura yellow. Abdomen scarlet above, yellow below, ovipositor black. 
There is a certain amount of variation in the colour pattern. Sometimes the 
orange spots on the pronotum are much larger and the scarlet stripe on the 
corium varies in the width and length. The head is much more prominent 
than in Cicadella viridis L., being parabolic in shape. Length including teg¬ 
mina about 9 mm. 

Graphocephcda coccinea occurs throughout the eastern half of 
the United States and extends into the Canadian Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario. It should therefore readily become acclima¬ 
tised in this country. Gibson (Canad. Ent. 48, p* 178, 1916) records 
it in the Central Mississippi Valley States as feeding on a great 
variety of plants, including over fifty species of weeds, grasses, 
many ornamental plants and shrubs, and various trees, including 
American Holly and Magnolia. The adults remain almost inactive 
during the day-time but are attracted to lights at night. There 
are two generations in the year, the first during June and July, the 
second in September and October. The winter is passed in the 
egg-stage. 

From these facts it seems likely that this beautiful species will 
spread rapidly over Great Britain, and the rate and direction of its 
dispersal will make an interesting study. Its striking appearance 



should render its discovery and identification a simple matter. 
British collectors should therefore keep a sharp look-out for it, so 
that data relative to its dispersal may be recorded. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 

Navemher 17th, 1935. 


Records of various Diptera captured between 1929 and 193$.—The following 
records of some of the less common species of Diptera may be of some interest 
to collectors. These records are of specimens in my collection, which I have 
taken myself or had presented between 1929 and 1935. 

Syrphidae.— Chilosia grossa Fin., Middlesex, Harefield, 31st Mar., 1935, 
I female. Didea fasciata Mcq., New Forest, Brockenhurst, 20th Aug., 1932, 
I female. Xanthogramma citrofasctatum Deg., Kent, Eynsford, 2nd June, 1933, 
I male and 1 female. Ischyrosyrphus laternarius Miill., Surrey, Byfleet, 17th 
July, 1932, I female; Sussex, Trotton, 14th Aug., 1932, i female. VolUcella 
inanis L., Surrey, Ashtead, 30th July, 1932, i male; Isle of Wight, Springvale, 
iith Aug., 1935, I female; Sussex, Coldwaltham, 25th Aug., 193S, i female. 
F. infiata Fab., Surrey, Horsley, June, 1929, 1 male; New Forest, Brocken¬ 
hurst 25—^30th June, 1933, 3 males and 3 females. Eristalis horticola Deg., New 
Forest, Brockenhurst, 27th Aug., 1932, i female; Sussex, Coldwaltham, 17th 
Aug., 1935, 3 males and 3 females. Helophilus trivittatus Fab., Surrey, New 
Malden, 22nd Aug., 1931, 4 males; Middlesex, Boston Manor, 21st June, 1932, 
1 male; New Forest, Brockenhurst, 20th Aug., 1932, i female. H. frutetorum 
Fab., Middlesex, Boston Manor, 30th June, 1935, i female. H. versicolor F., 
Middlesex, Boston Manor, 19th—21SI May, 1933, 7 males and 3 females; Bucks, 
Langley, 4th June, 1934, i male. H. Uneatus Fab., Middlesex, Boston Manor, 
18th—24th May, 1933, ii males and 9 females; 1934, 4 males and 3 females; 
> 935 i JO males and 8 females. H, lunulatus Meig., Middlesex, Boston Manor, 
19th—^joth May, 1933, i male and 5 females. H. transfugus L., Middlesex, 
Boston Manor, 16th May, 1932, 1 female; 24th May, 1933, 3 males and 2 
females; 24th May, 1935, * female. Merodon equestris F. var. transversalis, 
Surrey, East Sheen, Palewell Common, June, 1931, i female; var. valtdus, 
Yorkshire, Kirkstall Abbey, June, 1932, i female. Tropidia scita Harr., Kent, 
Woolwich, 28th June, 1931, i female. Criorrhina ranunculi Pz., Bucks, Iver, 
29th Mar., 1935, I male. C. berberina F., Surrey, Selsden, 26th May, 1935, 9 
males. C. oxyacanthae Meig,, Surrey, Brockham Green, 12th June, 1932, i 
female; Kent, Eynsford, 3rd June, 1933, i female; New Forest, 30th June, 
J 933 * J female; Surrey, Selsden, 26th May, 193S, 3 males. C. floccosa Mg., 
Surrey, East Sheen, Palewell Common, 29th May, 1930, i male; Surrey, Clay- 
gate, xith June, 1932, i male. C. asilica Fin., Sussex, Hollington, 15th June, 
J935» I female. Brachypalpus himaculatus Mcq., New Forest, Brockenhurst, 
26th June, 1933, I female. Chrysochlamys cuprea Scop., Surrey, Selsden, 19th 
May, 1929, 1 female; New Forest, Brockenhurst, 30th June, 1933, i female; 
Sussex, Hollongton, 15th June, 1935, i male. Sericomyia borealis Fin., York¬ 
shire, Ben Rhydding, 6th Aug., 1931, 2 males; Yorkshire, Ilkley, 27th July, 
193*, 4 males and 4 females; New Forest, Brockenhurst, 27th Aug., 1932, 6 
males and 5 females; Scotland, Argylshire, Appin, 17th June, 1935, 1 male. 
5 . lappona L,, Scotland, Argylshire, Appin, 4th June, 1935, i male and i 
female. Chrysotoxum cautum Harr, {sylvarum Meig.), Surrey, Claygatie, uth 
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June, 1932, 3 males; nth June, 1934* i male and i female; Surrey, BySeet, 
17th July, 1932, X female; Surrejr, Ashtead, 28th May, 1933, 2 males and 3 
females; Kent, Eynsford, and June, 1933, i female; Susses^, HolHngton, nth 
May, 1935, I male. C. octomaculatum Curt., Surrey, Byfleet, 17th July, 1932, 
1 female; Kent, Eynsford, 24th July, 1932, 1 female; Surrey, Ashtead, 30th 
July, 1932, 3 males and 1 female; Bucks, Iver, ist August, 1932, 1 female; 
Surrey, Ashtead, 6th Aug., 1932, 2 females. C. elegans Lw., New Forest, 
Brockenhurst, 27th Aug., 1932, i female. 

Stratiomyidae. — Pachygasier leachii Curt., Middlesex, Gunnersbury Park, 
i8th July, 1932, I male; Middlesex, Boston Manor, 20th July, 1932, i male. 
Oxycera formosa Mg., Kent, Hythe, 29th June, 1931, 1 male. Stratiomys pota- 
mida Mg., Middlesex, Boston Manor, 16th July, 1922, i female. 5 . furcata Fab., 
Ireland, Co. Sligo, Bunduff, 23rd July, 1933, 4 males and 2 females. Satgus 
iridatus Scop., Sussex, East Hoathly, 19th June, 1932, i male; New Forest, 
Brockenhurst, 30th June, 1933, i female. 5 . ftavipes Mg., New Forest, Brocken¬ 
hurst, 27th Aug., 1932, I female. 

CoNOPiDAE. — Conops ceritformis Mg., New Forest, Brockenhurst, 27th Aug., 

1932, 1 male and i female. C, flavipes L., New Forest, Brockenhurst, 27th 
Aug., 1932, 2 males and i female. Physocephala rufipes F., Isle of Wight, nr. 
Pondwell, nth Aug., 1935, 1 male. 

Asilidae. — Epitfiptus cingulatus F., Sussex, Hardham, 22nd Aug., 1935, 6 
males. Leptogaster cylindrica Deg., Surrey, New Malden, 8th July, 1932, x 
male and i female. 

Tabanidae. — Tabanus fulvus Mg., New Forest, Brockenhurst, 29th June, 

1933, 2 males. 

Tachinidae. — Chaetolyga amoena Mg., Surrey, Claygate, 30th June, 1935, 
X male.— Allen M. Low, 6 Manor Gardens, London, W.3 ; October 27th, X935. 


Sonctj) 

Entomological Club.— A meeting of the Entomological Club was held at 
Friary Hill, Weybndge, on Saturday, September 28th, 1935, Mr. H. Willoughby 
Ellis in the Chair. 

Owing to the Entomological Congress at Madrid, a considerable number of 
invited guests who were attending the conference were unable to be present. 
The attendance was as follows: Mr. H. Willoughby Ellis (Chairman), Mr. 
W. J. Kaye (Member), Mr. R. W. Lloyd (Member), Mr. H. E. Andrewes, 
Major E. E. Austen, Dr. K. G. Blair, Mr. E. C. Bedwell, Mr. F. W. Frohawk, 
Mr. E. E. Green, Dr. S. A. Neave, Mr. W. Rait Smith, Mr. H. J. Turner. 

The guests were received by Mr. and Mrs, Willoughby Ellis during the morn¬ 
ing, and luncheon was arranged for 1 o’clock, after which, in sunny weather, 
the company divided between the gardens and museums. The Chairman’s col¬ 
lections of Lepidoptera, Coleoptera and Hemiptera were on view and a very 
complete and varied collection of British Sphingidae attracted special attention, 
as also that of the Hemiptera. In so short a time only a small section of the 
Coleoptera could be seen. 

On reassembling, tea was served in the Lounge at 4.30 and the company 
lispersed soon after 6 o’clock, after a very pleasant day.— W. J. Kaye. 


End of Volume LXXI. 
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Argas vespertilionis . 164 

Ceratonyssus musculi . 145 

Chernes nodosus . 91 

Dermanyssus gallinae . 47, 49 

Eulaelaps stabularus . 217 

Haemogamasus hirsutus .. 218 

Ixodes hexagonus; tenuirostris .... 217 

Laelaps festinus . 218 

Trombicola autumnalis . 144 
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COLEOPTERA. 

Abdera biflexuosa, 65; flexuosa .... 27 

Abraeus globosus . 90 

Acilius, 248; canaliculatus . 89 

Actobius cinerascens . 55 

Aegialia sabuleti . 88 

Agabus . 7 

Agaricochara laevicollis . 23 

Agathidium spp., 24; laevigatum, 

90; nigrinum . 88 

Agrilus angustatus, 64; laticornis . 65 

Agriotes pallidulus . 131 

Aleochara lata . 64 

Alianta incana . 64 

Allodactylus affinis . 65 

Aloconota cambrica, sulcifrons . 55 

Anaglyptus mysticus . 64 

Anaspis garneysi . 65 

Ancyrophorus aureus . 55 

Anisotonia spp. 24 

Anomala aenea . 66 

Anoncodes melanura . 185, 211, 259 

Anthaxia nitidula . 65 

Antherophagus silaceus . 236 

Anthicus tobias . 41, 78 

Anthonomus comari, 89; pedicula- 

rius, 236; rufus . loi 

Anthribus variegatus . 65 

Aphodius foetens, 65; putridus, 66 ; 

sticticus, 66; zenkeri . 65 

Apion aethiops, 89; cruentatum, 89; 


platalea, 66; punctigerum, 66; 
simile, 65; spencei, 66; waltoni 65 


PAGE 

Apoderus coryli . 65 

Aspidiphorus orbicularis . 26, 65 

Astenus filiformis . 66 

Atactogenus exaratus . 64 

Atheta angustata, cambricina, 130; 
liturata, 23; obtusangula, subtil- 

issima . 130 

Athous dififormis . 236 

Atomaria fimetarii . 25 

Autalia impressa . 23 

Badister sodalis . 66 

Baeocrara variolosa . 131 

Bagous frit, 249; tempestivus . 250 

Barypithes araneiformis . 88 

Bembidion spp., 131, 209; obtusum, 

87; rupestre . 88 

Biblioplectus pusillu** . 131 

Bidessus geminus . 66 

Bledius fracticornU v. iatior . 131 

Bolitobius spp. 24 

Bolitochara bella . 23 

Bolitophagus reticulatus . 87 

Bruchus atomarius . 66 

Bryaxis longicornis . 67 

Byrrhus fasdatus . 64 

Bythinus bulbifer, 88; curtisi . 67 

Calambus bipustulatus . 66 

Calosoma schayeri . iii 

Cantharis haemorrhoidalis . 64 

Cardiophorus ascllus, equiseti . 66 

Carpophilus ligneus . 64 

Catops chrysomeloides, 88; fuscus 89 

Cercyon subsulcatus . 130 

Cetejus schenklingi . 51 

Cetonia aurata . 65 

Ceuthorrhynchidius mixtus . 236 

Ceuthorrhynchus asperifoliarum, 
geographicus, 65; quadridens ... 236' 

Chilocorus bipustulatus . 236 

Choleva fagniezi, glauca . 66 

Cicones variegatus . 25, 65 

Cillenus lateralis . 87 


CLs spp., 26; alni, bilamellatus, 
castaneus, 65; hispidus, punctul- 
atus, 64; pygmaeus, 65; vastitus 131 
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Clambus minutus» 64, 8S; pubes* 


cens . 64 

Clinocara undulata . 17, 90 

Ck)ccinel!a conglobata, 163; 14-punc- 

tata . 89, 163 

Coeiambus impressopunctatus . 89 

Coenocara bovistae . 26 

Colydodes batesi, mammillans. 227 

Colymbetes . 246 

Copelatus ruficollis .. 67, 199 

Corticaria feneStralis .. 65 

Coryphium angusticolle . 66 

Cryptarcha strigata . 66 

Cryptobium fracticorne . 131 

Cryptocephalus punctiger . 64 

Cryptohypnus markimus . 66 

Cryptophagus spp., 25; badius, hir- 
tulus, 131; populi, 64; subfumatus 131 

Ctesias serra . 65, 90 

Cylindronotus pailidus . 66 

Cyphon coarctatus . 89 

Dacne spp., 24; humeralis . 64 

Dasdllus cervinus . 64 

Dendrobium denticolle . 65 

Dermestes vulpinus . 64 

Deronectes depressus . 89 

Dianous coerulescens . 55 

Dichirotrichus obsoletus . 64 

Didimus spp. 51 

Diphyllus lunatus . 25 

Diplocoelus fagi . 25 

Ditoma crenata . 64, 65 

Donacia spp., 64; crassipes . 89 

Dorcatoma dresdensis, serra . 26 

Dryocoetes autograph us . 18, 236 

Dryophilus pusillus . 65 

Dryops griseus . 89 

Dytiscus, 246; dimidiatus . x8 

Elater cinnabarinus, coccineus, 65; 
elongatulus, pomonae, 65; pomo- 
rum, 236; rufipennis, 6$; tristis 18 

Eledona agaricola. 6$ 

Endomychus coccinatus . 24, 64 

Eoicmus spp. 25 

Ennearthron spp., 27; cornutum . 65 

Epitrix atropae . 64 

Ernobius moiUs . 236 

Euaesthetus ruficapUlus . 67 

Eurynebria complanata . 67 

Euthia Uaearia .. 6.4 


ms 


Gabrius velox . 131 

Glischrochilus oHvieri, quadrigut* 

tatus . 65 

Gnypeta carbonaria, 64; coenxlea 

54, 81, 111 

Gonodera luperus . 64 

Grammoptera holomelina, 64; ustu- 

lata . 65 

Graphoderes . 249 

Graptodytes lepidus, 88; sanmarki 66 
Gymnetron beccabungae, 184; ros- 

tellum, 64; veronicae . 88 

Gyrophaena spp., 23; poweri . 130 

Haliplus flavicollis, 89; furcatus, 

201; immaculatus .* 89 

Hallomenus binotatus, 65; undu- 

latus . 27 

Halyzia i6>guttata . 88 

Harpalus anxius, 65; rubripes . 67 

Hedobia imperialis . 64 

Heledona agaricola . 27, 65 

Helodes marginata . 66 

Helophorus porculus . 66 

Helops coeruleus . 64 

Heterocerus fenestratus . 67 

Heterota plumbea . 185 

Heterothops praevia . 130 

Hister merdarius, 64; striola . 65 

Homalium nigrum . 34 

Homaloplia ruricola . 65 

Homalota plana . 130 

Hydaticus . 248 

Hydroporus celatus, ferrugineus ... 66 

Hygrobia tarda . 66 

Hylastes attenuatus, 66; palliatus 236 

Hylesinus fraxini . 259 

Hylophilus pygmaeus . 65 

Hylurgops palliatus . 66, 236 

Hyperaspis reppensis . 65 

Ilybius spp., 195; obscurus . 89 

Ischnomera coerulea . 66 

Labienus spp. 52 

Laemophloeus ferrugineus . 64 

Larinus planus . 66 

Lathridius constrictus . 65 

Lathrobium quadratum, 55; ripicola 64 

Lebia chlorocephala . 66 

Leptura scutellata . 65, 90 

Lesteva luctuosa, 55; pubescena ... 89 
Limnebhjs truncatellus . 88 
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Umnc^ris pilistriata, 88; t*album 131 
Limoniua aeruginosus, minutus ... 64 


Liodes cinnamomea . 24 

Liparus coronatus . 64 

Lochmaea crataegi v. flavus . 131 

Longitarsus holsaticus, 66; quad- 

riguttatus . 64 

Lycoperdina bovistae, succincta ... 24 
Lyctus brunneus . 42, 87 

Magdalis armigera, barbicornis, car- 
bonaria, 64; cerasi, 65; pruni . 64 

Malthinus balteatus, frontalis . 65 

Malthodes dispar, 66; fibulatus, 65; 

fuscus, 66; guttifer . 66, in 

Masoreus wetterhali . 64 

Mastochilus australasicus . 51 

Megarthrus hemipterus . 214 

Megatoma undata . 65 

Melasis buprestoides . 94 

Meligethes subrugosus . 131 

Mesosa nebulosa . 65 

Metaxya spp. 55 

Micrambe villosa . 64 

Micromaius flavicornis . 65 

Micrurula melanocephala . 66, 88 

Monotoma bicolor, longicollis . 65 

Mycetochara humeralis . 6$ 

Myrmecopora sulcata . 185 

Necrobia rufipes, violacea . 64 

Neuraphes angulatus . 66 

Notaris acridulus, 88; bimaculatus, 

236; scirpi . 67 

Noterus clavicornis . 66 

Notiophilus rufipes . 64 

Ocalea badia, puncticollis . 270 

Ochina ptinoides . 236 

Ochthebius auriculatus, impressi- 

collis . 88 

Octotemnus glabriculus . 27 

Ocyusa maur£i . 64 

OUgota granaria . 23 

Omalium caesum . 131 

Omias mollinus . 66 

Omosiphora limbata . 25 

Codes helopioides . 67 

Ophonus spp., 31; azureus . 64 

Opilo mollis . 65 

Orchesia mtcans, 27; undulata .... 6$ 
Orchestes sop.. 66; alni . 216 


Orectochilus villosus . 55 

Oreodytes borealis . 89 

Orobitis cyaneus . 66 

Orthochaetes setiger .. 89 

Oxyomus sylvestris . 64 

Oxypoda alternans, 23; procerula 130 

Oxyporus rufus . 24 

Oxytelus insecatus . 64 

Pachnida nigella . 64 

Paederus riparius . 67 

Pediacus dermestoides . 65 

Pharochilus politus . 52 

Philydrus minutus, testaceus . 89 

Philonthus agilis, 64; albipes v. 

alpinus, 131; immundus, 64; rect- 

angulus . 174, 183, 2x1 

Phloeotrya rufipes . 65 

Phyllobius maculicornis . 131 

Phyllobrotica quadrimaculata . 66 

Phymatodes testaceus . 65 

Phytodecta pallida . 6$ 

Pissodes pini . 66 

Pityogenes chalcographus . 236 

Plalambus . 7 

Plataraea brunnea . 88 

Plateumaris affinis, nigra . 64 

Platycis minuta . 64 

Platyderus ruficollis . 64 

Platypus cylindrus . 64, 65 

Platyrrhinus resinosus . 27, 66 

Plegaderus dissectus . 65 

Pocadius ferrugineus . 25 

Podabrus alpinus . 64 

Polydrosus pilosus . 27, 236 

Priobium castaneum . 90 

Prionus coriarius . 91 

Prionychus ater, fairmairei . 64 

Procraerus tibialis . 65 

Propylea 14-punctata . 163 

Proteinus atomarius, 24; Hmbatus, 

macropterus . 131 

Protomocoelus spp. 53 

Psammoechus bipunctatus . 67 

Pseudocistela ceramboides . 65 

Psylliodes picina . 89 

Pterostichus cupreus ab. affinis .... 130 

Ptichopus angulatus . 50 

Ptilinus pectinicornis . 236 

Ptinus sexpunctatus, 64; subpilosus 65 
Pyrochroa coccinea . 64. 90. iiz 
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PXOtt 


Quedius cruentus v. vir«ns, 185; 
hammianus, maurus, 64; semi- 
aeneus, 67; umbrinus, 55; xan- 

thopus . 65 

Rantus . 24, 219 

Rhagonycha translucida . 66 

Rhamphus pultcarius . 236 

Rhantus exoletus . 89 

Rhizobius Htura v. discimacula .... 131 

Rhizophagus ferrugineus . 88 

Rhopalodontus spp., 26; fronticornis 65 
Rhynchites aeneovirens, 236; coeru- 

leus, 65; sericeus . 64 

Rhyncolus truncorum . 65 

Saprinus rugifrons . 66 

Saprosites mendax . 64 

Scaphidium quadrimaculatum . 90 

Scaphisoma boleti . 90 

Scopaeus sulcicollis . 131 

Scraptia fuscula .. 65 

Scydmaenus rufus . 65 

Selatosomus nigrlcornis . 64 

Sericus brunneus . 65 

Sermyla halensis . 88 

Sibinia signata . 65 

Silvanus unidentatus . 64, 90 

Sitona cambrica . 131 

Sitones decipiens, Uneallus . 271 

Smicronyx reichi . 127 

Sphindus dubius . 65 

Staphylinus brunneus, compressus, 

64; globulifer, 131; pubescens, 65; 

siculus . 131 

Stenolophus mixtus . 67 

Stenus atratulus, 185; binotatus, 

64! canaliculatus, 88; circularis, 


66; crassus, 67; exiguus, 66 ; for- 
micetorum, 67; guttula, 55; in- 
crassatus, 66; meianarius, 185; 


solutus . 64 

Syncalypta spinosa . 64 

Tachyporus formosus . 89 

Tanymecus palHatus . 64 

Tapinotus seliatus . 67 

Teimatophiius sdionherri . 64 

Terodus cylindricus .. 65 

Tetratoma 6pp., 27; fungorum. 64 

Thryogenes nereis . 64 

Thymatus Hmbatus . 25, 65 

Titlus elonfiatus. 64. 6<. no 


PAOB 

Tireslas serra . 90 

Tomoxia bigultata . 64, 90 

Trichopteryx anthracina, bovina, 

thoracica . 131 

Trigonogenius globulus . 184 

Trinodes hirtus . 6$ 

Triphyllus spp. 25 

Triplax spp. 25 

Trogophloeus arcuatus, 81; corti* 
emus, 55, 64; rivularis, 55; 

schneideri . 112 

Tychius schneideri . 66 

Vincenzellus viridipennis . 236 

Xyleborus dryographus, 65; saxeseni 64 

Zeugophora subspinosa . 66 

Zilora ferruginea . 27 


COLLEMBOLA. 


Anuridella marina . 61 

Neonaphorura duboseqi . 163 


Onychiurus alticola (sp. n.), 63; 
caledonicus (sp.n.), 61; evansi 
(sp.n.), 62; octopunctatus, 61; 
scoticus (sp.n.), sibiricus, etc. 63 
Paratullbergia bipartita, concolor, 

165; carpenter! (sp.n.) .. 168 

Stenaphorura axelsoni (^.n.), 172; 
denisi (sp.n.), 172; lubbocki 


(sp.n.) . 173 

Tullbergia affinis, etc. 164 


DERMAPTERA. 

Eulithinus analis . 275 

Pseudochelidura analis . 275 


DIPTERA. 

(Diptera captured between 1929 and 


193s .279) 

Actia piiipennis . {87 

Anomoea antica . 58 

Anthomyia pluvtalis . 258 

Callimyia speciosa . 90 

Caliiphora erythocephala . 211 

Chlorops cingnlata . 68 

Conops (Leopoldlus) signata . 179 

Criorrhina floceosa .. 
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Ctenophora pectinicornis . 91 

Dictenidla bimaculata . 91 

Hylemyia cilicrura, brassicae . 258 

Limnobia annulus, trivittata . 91 

Lynchia sp. 162 

Megaselia flavicans . 178 

Nemorilla notabilis . 187 

Neoitamus cyanurus . 91 

Nycteribia pedicularia . 146 

Ornithomyia chloropus . 162 

Phaonia mirabilis . 43 

Psila rosae . 258 

Ptilops chalybeata . 91 

Rhaphiochaeta breviseta . 100 

Sapromyza fasciata... .. 90 

Spilographa alternata . 58 

Stenepteryx hirundinis . 49 

Trypeta falcata . 186 

Xylophagus ater . 91 

Xylota florum, segnis . 90 


EPHEMEROPTERA. 
Ameietus inupinatus . 261 


HEMIPTERA. 

(Hemiptera in Suffolk, 141; Heter- 
optera in the Austrian Tyrol, Ver¬ 
tical Distribution of, 260; in Dum¬ 


friesshire, 164; Homoptera in 

Dumfriesshire . 260) 

Acalypta nigrina, platychila . 161 

Acanthosoma haemorrhoidale . 114 

Acompus opacus, rufipes . 159 

Aelia acuminata . 113 

Aphanus lynceus, 113; pini . 114 

Aradus aterrimus, depressus, morio 41 
Berytus clavipes, etc., 113 ; signoreti 114 

Cardiastethus fasciiventris . 92 

Ceraleptus lividus . 113 

Chlamydatus pullus, saltitans . 114 

Cicada septemdecim . 234 

Cixius cambricus (sp.n.), 38; stic- 

ticus . 39 

Corizidae . 254 

Corizus parumpunctatus . 113 

Cymus melanocephalus . 113 

Dictyonota fuliginosa, strichnocera, 
tricornia . 113 


PAGE 


Dicyphus globulifer . 113 

Dolycoris baccarum . 114 

Drymus pumilio, etc. 160 

Eurygaster testudinarius... 114 

Graphocephala coccinea . 277 

Hebrus rufiteps . 113 

Lygus atomarius, 161; pabulinus . 237 
Melampsalta cingulata, iolanthe ... 233 

Metacanthus punctipes . 113 

Metatropis rufescens . 113 

Nabis apterus . 114 

Neides tipularius . 113 

Neottiglossa pusilla . 113 

Odontoscelis dorsalis, fuliginosa ... 52 

Oeciacius hirundinis . 48 

Oncochiius simplex . 113 

Orthaea lurida . 113 

Pachycoleus rufescens . 113 

Pantilius tunicatus . 114 

Pentatoma prasina . 114 

Peritrechus angusticollis . 160 

Picromerus bidens . 114 

Plesiocoris rugicollis . 237 

Pseudophloeus fallen!, 113; waltlii 

” 3 . ”4 

Ranatra linearis . 18 

Sehirus luctuosus . 113 

Stenocephalus medius . 114 

Verlusia rhombea . 113 


HYMENOPTERA. 
(Hymenoptera, Aculeate, from Suf¬ 
folk and Wood Walton Fen .139) 

Amauronematus abnormis, mcluckiei 239 

Andricus amenti, xanthopsis . 67 

Aphanogmus fasciipennis . 256 

Apanteles adjunctus, 90; glomeratus 232 

Astichus arithmeticus . 256 

Blacus hastatus . 90 

Camponotus maculatus . 67 

Cecidonomus galllcola, inimicus ... 91 

Coelioxys quadridentata . 1^3 

Crabro cavifrons, etc., 91; chryso- 

stomus, (Ectemnius) dives . 57 

Crossocerus exiguus .. 176 

Cubocephalus brevicornis . 90 

Dolops hastifer . 90 

Ectemnius dives . 183 
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£m{>hytus abdorntnalis, autumnalis, 

serotinus, 240; braccatua . 241 

Euphorus palUdipes . 90 

Halictus, British species of . 104 

Histeromimus mystacinus . 90 

Ischnocerus rusticus . 91 

Lissonota carbonaria, unicincta ... 91 

Lygaeonematus carinatus . 239 

Mesoleius ustulatus . 91 

Meteorus deceptpr . 90 

Nematinus nigrosternatus, willigkiae 242 
Nematus fahraei, jugicola, kriech- 

baumeri . 243 

Nemeritus rufipes . 91 

Neuroterus punctatus . 67 

Nyxeophilus corsicus . 91 

Pachynematus clibrichellus, 239; 

pullus . 244 

Pamphilius fumipennis . 244 

Parasites bred from Tortricid and 

Tineid hosts . 186 

Pemphredon lugubris . 91 

Phygadeuon marshalli. 90 

Pontania polaris, etc. 239 

Pristiphora asperlatus . 239 

Pteronidea forsiusi, nubium . 239 

Sphecodes rubicundus, spinosulus .. 186 
Trigonoderes obscurus, princeps ... 91 
Vespa germanica, 106; rufa, 91; 

vulgaris . 107 

Xyela julii . 245 

Xylonomus minor, securicornis . qi 


LEPIDOPTERA. 

Batodes angustiorana . 253 

Borkhausenia panzerella . 90 

Cacoecia podana . 186, 253 

Cerostoma costella . 90 

Chlorociystis sandycias, sphragites 156 

Colias croceus . 91 

Corcyra cephalonica. 153 

Dasycera sulphurella . 90 

Declana floccosa . 157 

Ectropis consonaria . 90 

Ephestta ceutella, elutella . 155 

Glyphlpteiyx codonias. 233 

Hydriomena bilineata, 90; deltoidea 157 
iO^caenidae, African, New species 
and forms of, 69, 115, 147; Sup¬ 
plement . 202 


PAoa 


Orocrambus pervius. 233 

Pieris brassicae, 91, 263; napi, 232; 

rapae . 232, 263 

Plodia interpunctella . 155 

Polygon ia c-album. 245 

Scardia boleti. 90 

Selidosema dejectaria, panagrata, 

productata . 157 

Tinea fulvimitrella, etc. 90 

Tortrix excessana . 157 

Vanessa gonerilla . 23a 


MALLOPHAGA. 

Trichodectes meles, mustela . 215 


MECOPTERA. 

Panorpa borealis, germanica . b 


MEGALOPTERA. 

Sialis fuliginosa . b 


NEUROPTERA. 

Boriomyia betulina, 188; mortoni, 

5; nervosa, 95; subnebulosa. 189 

Chrysopa ciliata, 5; flava, ventralis, 


vittata . 4 

Coniopteryx tineiformis . 6 

Drepanacra binocula . 187 

Hemerobius atrifrons, etc., 5; betu- 

Hnus . 95 

Osmylus fulvicephalus . 226 

Sympherobius inconspicuus . 5 

Wesmaelius concinnus, quadrtfas- 
ciatus . 5 


ODONATA. 

Aeschna coerulea, juncea . 2 

Agrion hastulatum . 4 

Cordulegaster annulatus . 2 

Disparoneura . 14 

Elattoneura . 14, 15 

Enallagma cyathigerum . 2 

Ischnura elegans .*. 2 

Lestes sponsa, 2; the species of ... 236 

Leucorrhinia dubia . 4 

Libellula quadrimaculata . 3 

Prodasineura . 15 

Protoneuridae . 14 

Pyrrhosoma nymphula . 2 
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Somatochlora arctica . 4 

Sympecma . 15 


Sympetrum acoticum, striolatum ... 3 

ORTHOPTERA. 

Act^dium bipunctatum, kiefferi, 


kraussi, 135; tenuicorne . 136 

Locusta migratoria . 137 

Panchlora viridis . 237 

Tettix bipunctatus . 92 

PSOCOPTERA. 

Bertkauia lucifuga . 85 

Embidiopsocus luteus . 82 

Nymphopsocus destructor . 84 

Psoquiila marginepunctata . 83 

PsylHpsocus ramburii . 84 


SIPHONAPTERA. 
Revised List of British Siphonaptera 


i8i, 256 

Archaeopsylla erinacei . 215 

Ceratophyllus hirundinis . 47 

Ctenophthalmus agyrtes celticus, 

bisoctodentatus . 216 

Hystrichopsylla talpae . 217 

Ischnopsyllus octatenus . 145 

Leptopsylla musculi . 216 

Monopsyllus sciurorum . 215 

Nosopsyllus fasciatus . 215 

Orchopeas wickhami . 215 


PAGE 

Paraceras melis . 216 

Typhloceras poppei . 216 

SIPHUNCULATA. 

Enderleinellus longiceps . 214 

Hoplopleura sciuricola . 214 

Neohaematopinus sciurinus . 214 

THYSANURA. 

Japyx onkaparinga (sp.n.), 86; 

mjobergi, tillyardi . 87 

TRICHOPTERA. 

Beraea maurus . 6 

Crunoecia irrorata . 7 

Cyrnus trimaculatus . 7 

Glossosoma vernale . 7 

Glyphotaelius pellucidus . 6 

Lepidostoma hirtum . 6 

Leptocerus albifrons, etc. 6 

Limnophiius affinis, etc. 6 

Micropterna sequax . 6 

Molanna palpata . 6 

Mystacides azurea . 7 

Oecetis ochracea, testacea . 7 

Oeconesus maori . 233 

Phryganea varia . 6 

Rhyacophila dorsalis . 7 

Sericostoma personatum . 6 

Tinodes waeneri . 7 

Wormaldia mediana . 7 


ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH INSECT FAUNA 

BROUGHT FORWARD OR NOTICED IN THIS VOLUME. 


COLEOPTERA. page 

Anthicus tobias Marseul . 41 

Bagous frit Herhst ... 249 

Ocalea puncfticoHis MtUs . 270 

Polydrosus pilosus Gredl ... 37 

Sitones decipiens Undbrg . 271 

Philonthus rectangulus Sharp ...... 174 

COLLEMBOLA. 

Neonaphorura duboscqi Denis . 149 

Onychiurus caledonicus Bagnall 

(sp.n.) 61 

M debilis Mon . 62 


PAGE 

Onychiurus evansi Bagnall (sp.n.) 62 
,, scoticus Bagnall (sp.n.) 63 

Paratuilbergia carpenteri Bagnall 

(sp.n.) 168 

„ womersleyi Bagnall 

(sp.n.) 169* 

Stenaphorura axelsoni Bagnall 

(sp.n.) 172 
denisi Bagnall (sp.n.) 172 

M iapygiformis Abs, ... 171 

„ lubbocki Bagnall 

(sp.n.) 173 

„ quadrispina Bdm. ... 171 























































DIPTERA. PAGE 

Me|;aseUa ilavicans SchtnU . 178 


HEMIPTERA. 

Acompus opacus Pressner . 159 

Cixius cambricus China (sp.n.) .... 38 
Drymus pumilio Put . 160 


Graphocephala coccinea Forster 

(introduced) 279 
Peritrechus angusticolUs Sahib .160 


HYMENOPTERA* paob 
A phanogmus fasciipennis Thoms. 2g6 

Astichus arithmeticus Forst .. 25$ 

Camponotus maculatus Fab. 

(introduced) 67 

Crabro (Ectemnius) dives Lep . 57 

Crossocefus exiguus 

(Van der Linden) 176 
Nematinus nigrosternatus Malaise 242 

,, willigkiae Stein . 242 

Nematus krlechbaumeri Konow ... 243 

Pachynematus pullus Konow . 244 

Pamphilius fumipennis Curtis . 244 


LIST OF NEW GENERA, SPECIES, etc., 
DESCRIBED IN THIS VOLUME. 


Genus. COLEOPTERA. page 

Notiocetus Hincks < 5 * Dihh . 272 

Species. 

Aleochara granulicauda 

Cameron, Mauritius 36 
Anebolura abdominalis 

Cameron, Mauritius 36 
Colydodes immsi Hinton^ Honduras 228 
,, sparsus Hinton, Panama 231 
Coproporus vinsoni 

Cameron, Mauritius 36 
Crepidomenus queenslandicus 

Blair, Queensland 102 
Holotrochus vinsoni 

Cameron, Mauritius 3$ 
Labienus cavifrons Hincks, Papua 52 
,, cheesmanae ,, „ 53 

Megapenthes macdougalii 

Blair, Queensland 102 
Notiocetus cornutus Hincks d* Dibb, 

QueensUtnd 273 

COtLEMBOLA. 

Onychiurus wicola BagnaU, 

Switzerland 63 
caledonicus BagnaU, 

Scotland 61 
„ evansi BagnaU, 

Scotland 62 
* scottcus BagnaU, 

Scotland 63 


PAGE 

Paratullbergia carpenteri BagnaU, 

England 168 

,, womersleyi BagnaU, 

England 169 

Stenaphorura axelsoni BagnaU, 

Scotland 172 
yf denisi BagnaU, 

Britain 17a 

,, lubbocki BagnaU, 

Scotland 173 

DERMAPTERA. 

Eulithinus Hincks (n.n.) . 275 

DIPTERA. 

Megaselia ilavicans Schmitz, 

Holland and England 178 

HEMIPTERA. 

Cixius cambricus China, Snowdon 38 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

Aiaena kagera Talbot, 

Africa, Kagera R, 69 
„ picata connectens Talbot, 

Kenya 69 

Aphnaeus coronae Talbot, S. Sudan 118 
Axiocerces harpax f. kadugli Talbot, 

Sudan too 
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PAGE 

Cacyreus palaemon ghimirra Talbot, \ 
Abyssinia 148 | 

Castalius ertli kaffana Talbot, 

Abyssinia 149 

„ margaritaceus f. phasma 

Talbot, Kenya 148 
Chloroselas pseudozeritis tytleri f. 

umbrosa Talbot, Kenya . 

Cooksonia aliciae Talbot, Nyasaland 203 
,, trimeni terpsichore 

Talbot, Katanga 205 
Delonura ochrascens littoralis 

Talbot, Kenya 74 
Epamera aemulus 9 t apatosa 

Talbot, Kenya 117, 206 
,, tajorica haemus Talbot, 

Kenya 118 

Epitola miranda vidua Talbot, 

Uganda 75 

,, staudingeri mara Talbot, 

Uganda 75 


,, vinalUi Talbot, 

Belgian Congo 75 

Eresina bilinea Talbot, Kenya . 73 

,, crola Talbot, Uganda . 73 

Everes micyclus distincta Talbot, 

Rhodesia 149 

Hypolyc^na buxtoni f. divisa 

Talbot, Rhodesia 116 
,, liara plana Talbot, 

Rhodesia 116 

Hypokopelates anctia anetta 

Talbot, Lagos 76 
,, elcala ugandae 

Talbot, Uganda 77 
„ otroeda f. modcsta 

Talbot, Lagos 77 
Iridina perdita marina Talbot, 

Uganda 74 

Lachnocnema disrupta Talbot, 

Uganda 76 

Lepidochrysops subvariegata Talbot, 

Abyssinia 150 

Leptomyrina lara cana Talbot, 

Uganda 121 
lara sobrina Talbot, 

Kenya, etc, 121 

Liptena flavicans oniens TMot, 

Lagos 72 

It hapale Talbot, Vgemda ... 72 

It o*rubrum teroana Talbot^ 

Uganda 72 


Lycaenesthes hodsoni Talbot, 

Abyssinia 125, 207 
„ laevis grisea Talbot, 

Uganda 208 

„ ochreofascia Talbot, 

Uganda 123 

M saddacus Talbot, 

Abyssinia 121 
„ sobrina Talbot, Kenya 208 

„ wilsoni Talbot, 

Abyssinia 121 

Mimacraea krausei f. citrifascia 

Talbot, Uganda 71 
krausei elgonae Talbot, 

Uganda 71 
krausei f. viviana 

Talbot, Uganda 71 
,, neurata fulvaria f. in- 

curvata Talbot, Nigeria 205 
,, neurata fulvaria f. line- 

ata Talbot, Nigeria 205 
Myrina dermaptera nyasae Talbot, 

Nyasaland 78 
subornata nuba Talbot, 

Sudan 78 

Pentila nyasana ras Talbot, 

Abyssinia 70 

Pseudaletis clymenus subangulata 

Talbot, Sierra Leone 115 
Spindasis aderna pan Talbot, 

Uganda 120 

Stugeta bowkeri nyasana Talbot, 

Nyasaland 116 

Telipna acraea bimacula f. nigrita 

Talbot, Congo 70 
Teriomima minima f. stygia Talbot, 

Kenya 72 

Triclema lucretilis albipicta Talbot, 

Congo 127 

Uranothauma antinorii 9 ^lbi< 

cans Talbot, Rhodesia 147 
,, pordatus E.M,Sharpe, 

9 1 Kivu 148 

,, falkensteini f. umbra 

Talbot, Dabida 148 
Virachola jacksoni Talbot, Uganda 206 


THY 3 ANURA. 

Japyx onkaparinga Womertleyf 

South Australia 86 






ERRATA. 


Page lo, line 2, for * (Gaurorytes) * read * (Gaurodytes). * 

„ II, in figure, insert * i * beneath first figure. 

„ 19, line 13, for * Danes * read ‘ Davies.* 

I* 37» f* «« * fuscodneris * fead *i^^inereis.’ 

,, „ ,, 22, „ * bedentender * fead nTOetltfhder. * 

,, ,, ,, 23, ,, ‘ Bozer * read ‘ Bozen.* 

M 45» n tfi bottom, before ‘ Wednesday * insert * The Royal Entomo¬ 

logical Society of London.* 

4fi» M 15 from bottom, for * 1837 * read ' 1873.* 

t, ,, ,, 6 „ ,, „ * spacimens * read ‘specimens.* 

„ ,, second footnote, for ' C. htrundinis* read ' O, hirundinis.' 

,, 82, line 14, for ‘ specimen*s * read * specimen.* 

,, ,, ,, 18, ,, ‘ beomes * read ‘becomes,* 

„ ,, The figure on this page is reversed.^ 

,, 87, line 9, after ‘ but * insert ‘ differ^T.^ 

„ 88, ,, 12, for ‘hardy* read ‘hardly.* 

t» 92, ,, 17 from bottom, for ‘ as long as in * read ‘ as long in.* 

M 1581 M 16, for ‘ observe * read ‘ obverse.* 

„ 163, „ 15 from bottom, ior 

„ 182^ , .4, for 

tf tf 4 

«» »» 2 ,, 

„ 199, II „ 


n M 4 

. »i 5 

footnote, /or . _ 

„ 4»i*e 3 from bottom, for ^ graphH* read * grapti.* 

,, 226, in section 5 of key, line 4, for ‘ behind * read ‘ in front of.* 

,, ,, in legend of fig. 28, for ' R. pidverosus * read * R. bistriatus.* 

ft 239, line 16 from bottom, insert a comma before ‘ Benson.* 

„ ,, line 7 from bottom, foi ' carinatus Hartig * read ' coactulus Ruthe.* 

,, 241, line 21, for ‘ (fig. 1) * read ‘ (fig. 2).* 

,, ,, ,, 8 from bottom, for * (fig. 2) ’ read * (fig. i).* 

,, 256, lines I, II, 12, for ' arithmaticus' read * arilhmeticus * and for * fusdi- 
pennis* read * fasciipennis,* 

,, „ line 22, for ‘ Furrier ’ read ‘ Ferriire.’ 

M 257, „ I, for *wickami* read * wickhamit' 


EXPLANATIONT)F PLATES. 




Plate L] 

„ n. New African Lycaenidae (^ee R). 69-^78, 115—127, 147—150, 202—208). 
„ ni. For explanations see pp. 151—153, 209. 

M IV./ 

„ ^ V. Cooksorm aliciae sp.nov. (see p, 203). 

„ IVa. Larva of Hemerohius hetulinus Strpm (see p. 95). 






